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Art. 1. History of the Commonwealth of England, from its Commence- 
ment to the Restoration of Charles the Second. By William Godwin. 
Vol. iii. 8vo. pp. 599. London: Colburn. 1827. 


By the publication of this volume, we are called upon to resume 
our notice of Mr. Godwin’s historical labours. The earlier portions 
of his ‘ History of the Commonwealth of England,’ have already 
been carefully reviewed in our pages ; and on the appearance of his 
second volume, more particularly, we took occasion * to examine at 
considerable length, both the literary merits of the work, and the cast 
of its political principles and deductions. The same general cha- 
racteristics of mind and manner will naturally more or less pervade 
an author’s undertaking ; and the duty of passing judgment upon 
the execution of its separate parts at long intervals of time, -in- 
volves the awkward necessity, either of some repetition of our 
opinions, or of unexplained reference to those formerly expressed. 
Choosing the lesser evil, we shall here only briefly remind our 
readers of the qualities which we found reason to attribute to Mr. 
Godwin’s composition and sentiments : an overweening pretension 
of superiority above all former historians—a mistaken estimate of 
the novelty and value of his own inquiries—an outrageous and 
bigoted partiality for the republican cause—and a style of expres- 
sion, by turns bombastic and. low, inflated and vulgar, laboured 
and slovenly. At the same time, we bore testimony to Mr. God- 
win’s scrupulous cre! in the statement of facts, to the evident 
sincerity of spirit in whieh, however erroneously, his conclusions 
were formed, and to the animation and skill, which were not unfre- 
quently observable in the conduct of his narrative. 

The volume now before us, is not inferior to those which. pre- 
ceded it, in the honest and animated relation of facts: it also 
exhibits most of the blemishes before observed, but not all of them. 
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Mr. Godwin is still strongly possessed with the fancy, that it has 
been reserved for himself to rescue the annals of the Common- 
wealth, and the character of its leaders, from oblivion and calumny. 
He still imagines that he is realising the promise of his motto, ‘to 
attend to the neglected, and to remember the forgotten.’ ‘One 
hundred and seventy four years,’ says his advertisement, with whim- 
sical precision, ‘ have now passed over the epoch of the Common- 
wealth, and it is time that the subject should be made the province 
of genuine history, of patient inquiry, and sober judgment. Party 
annalists have inined its surface, and passed away, as if a poi- 
son lurked among its ingredients. An attempt is here made to 
analyse its contents, to assign the motives of the actors, and to 
trace up effects to the causes from whence they grin The 
pertinacity with which Mr. Godwin has adhered to this favourite 
position, is a curious instance of self-delusion. That it has re- 
mained for him to write the ‘genuine history’ of the Common- 
wealth, is an assumption so gratuitous and wholly unfounded, as 
to be almost too ridiculous for formal contradiction: that ‘ party 
annalists have skimmed its surface and passed away,’ is an asser- 
tion to be disproved by a reference to any of the common authori- 
ties which have treated of that period. To take, even among the 
most eager enemies of the republican cause, the familiar example 
of Hume, it is observable, that the five years during which the 
Commonwealth existed, occupy a larger space in his pages, than 
either the five succeeding years of the Protectorate, or the first 
seven after the Restoration. 

There is more approach to truth in the remark, by which Mr. 
Godwin indirectly contradicts himself, almost in the same sentence, 
that the annals of the Commonwealth have ‘ uniformly furnished a 
theme of scurrility to the advocates of prerogative and despotism.’ 
The fact is, that the exposure of that odious tyranny which was 
exercised under the form of a republic, has always offered a theme 
far more grateful to the enemies, than to the real lovers of rational 
freedom. Hume, and other Tory writers, have dwelt with com- 
placency upon scenes of anarchy and violence, which they would 
deduce as necessary consequences from the justifiable resistance 
of the parliament to the ahibaey government of Charles I.: the 
advocates of our constitutional liberties, on the contrary, have had | 
little temptation to linger over the spectacle of an oligarchical usur- 
pation and a military despotism, which entailed temporary ruin 
and lasting discredit upon the original cause of popular rights. 

But it is needless to, say, that the history of the Commonwealth 
has been a thousand times examined, under all the various aspects 
of which it is susceptible; and it is really too absurd to find Mr. 
Godwin persevering in his resolution, to view the subject as one 
which is left to his superior sagacity, to his ‘ patient inquiry, and 
sober judgment,’ to investigate and determine. Even in his own 
precious conception of the ‘ genuine history’ of the Common- 
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wealth, he has, as we formerly observed, long been anticipated py 
a writer, who, with the same materials to work upon, and witl 
precisely the same admiration of the Rum | egeorese. at least, 
equalled him in ability and industry, and far surpassed him in 
fiery zeal. Mr. Godwin must be contented to yield the precedence 
in his championship, to a woman ; and to be numbered in his voca- 
tion among the followers of Catherine Macauley. 

In one respect, however. Mr. Godwin’s pretensions are less arro- 
gantly advanced in this, than in his earlier volumes. He, indeed, 
in one place (p. 318), tells us of the construction which ‘ vulgar 
writers of history’ usually put on incidents; but, except here, and 
in the passage above quoted from his introduction, he has ab- 
stained from repeating the contemptuous and sweeping deprecia- 
tion of historians as a body, in which he formerly indulged. We 
are also bound to notice a very considerable improvement in his 
style. It is still, indeed, devoid of all grace, loosely colloquial, 
and very frequently even vulgar in expression. In the construc- 
tion of the language, particularly, the elliptical omission of the 
relative, as well as the conjunctive that, gives throughout an air of 
inelegance and carelessness: as in such sentences as these—‘ The 
regiments and bodies of men [which] they led out against the in- 
surgents, might, in the very sight of the enemy, desert their leaders, 
and join the standard of those [whom] they were brought forth to 
subdue’ (p. 73)—‘ The reasons [which] they assigned being drawn 
from their political sentiments, and the seruple [which] they felt in 
obeying’ (p. 97)—* They decided agreeably to the best judgment 
[which] they possessed’ (p. 176)—‘ It was necessary [that] they 
should be put down’ (p. 110), &c., and innumerable instances of the 
same kind might be adduced. This negligent form of expression is 
not very suitable to the language of history; but Mr. Godwin some- 
times affects a colloquial abruptness, which is still more undignified ; 
as in such passages as the following :—‘ It is curious to consider 
the termination of such a scene. Did it do harm? No; but 
much good. The government could not well have excused them- 
selves from the prosecution. But they conducted it ill. If they 
had done otherwise, Lilburne would probably have forfeited his 
life. So much the worse: blood should not unnecessarily be 
spilled.’ (p. 176). But, notwithstanding such blemishes of man- 
ner, this volume is certainly free from a great deat of the affec- 
tation, the mean and incongruous imagery, and the mingled 
metaphor, which thickly disfigured the earlier portions of Mr. 
Godwin’s work. If it still exhibits none of the refinements of 
composition, it is always clearly and intelligibly written: if the 
language cannot claim the merit of classical purity, it is generally 
good enough for common purposes of narration. } 

There is, however, one feature in the volume, which should not 
be passed over without reprehension. The peculiarities both of 

r. Godwin’s political and theological opinions are, perhaps, 
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sufficiently known to the world: but as long as they were not, in 
his former volumes, offensively obtruded, they scarcely fell within 
the fair province of criticism. But here they are betrayed with a 
freedom, which certainly courts no concealment. In one place, 
(p. 175), we have a foolisH philippic against courts of justice in 
general. ‘ Lilburne was treated by the court that tried him, in the 
most unjust and overbearing manner. But when was it otherwise ? 
What are courts of justice? and what are trials for treason? 
where the well paid and the luxurious sit in judgment upon a help- 
less and unfortunate individual, against whom the entire govern- 
ment of the country is the prosecuting party.’ As if all judges 
were of the school of Jeffreys, and all who are arraigned before 
them, guiltless and oppressed! So, also, Mr. Godwin is careful 
to put on record his contempt of monarchical institutions. The 
Scotch people (p. 317), ‘ would not as now have resorted to the 
southern metropolis, to the emasculating spectacle of a court, and 
to endeavour to vie with their polished neighbours in suing for 
the smiles and graces of a prince. They would have come to the 
improving scene of a haughty republic,’ &c. But these ebulli- 
tions of democratic spleen, are only puerile and laughable: they 
are mingled with graver evidences of a worn spirit. As when we 
are told (p. 540) of ‘ Providence, or the system of the universe, by 
whatever name we shall think fit to call it;’? and that the people 
of England said of Cromwell, ‘as was once observed of a person 
advancing higher pretensions, ‘‘ his mother, and his sisters, and his 
kinsfolk, are they not all with us. From whence then hath this 
man these things?” Matt. xiii., 55, 56.’ Such passages as these 
are, to say the least of them, highly indecent; and Mr. Godwin 
may be assured that they can answer no better purpose, than to 
disgust the understanding and insult the feelings of most of his 
readers. 

The period embraced in the present volume, extends from the 
death of Charles I., to the commencement of the Protectorate. 
It en the history of the Commonwealth, ‘ strictly so called,’ 
says Mr. Godwin, in his advertisement, ‘ the subject for which 
the work was undertaken.’ Until this’ period, ‘ the great leaders 
among the commonwealthsmen may be considered as merely en- 
gaged in clearing away obstacles, and obtaining an adequate area,’ 
—they succeeded with a vengeance—‘ for reducing their specula- 
tions to practice. In the commencement of the year 1649, they 
abolished kingship, and the house of lords: they had no old 
institutions standing in the way to impede their efforts. Now it 
was that they were to erect their republic.’ And then, Mr. God- 
win proceeds to confess, that ‘ their ultimate success was not equal 
to their courage and their talents.’ But he claims for them this 
honour; that they ‘ subdued every declared enemy, both from 
within and without ;’ and that the epoch of their republican go- 
vernment ‘ may challenge any equal period of English history in 
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the glory of its rule, and, perhaps, in the virtue and disinterested- 
ness of many of its most distinguished leaders.’ 

Such then may be considered Mr. Godwin’s introductory mani- 
festo, both of the purpose of this volume, and the opinions which 
he has brought to its compilation. A very slight analysis of the 
conclusions which he has formed from the materials before him, 
will shew the spirit in which he has consummated his work, and 
determine the degree of its historical value. Any summary of 
the events themselves, which occupy the volume, familiar as they 
are to most readers, can scarcely be requisite. The whole epoch 
here exhibited extends through only about five years: it is very 
far inferior, in deepimportance and interest, to that which preceded 
it—from the ruin of the royal cause in the field, to the death of © 
the king—but still well worthy of study and observation. The 
execution of Charles, and the ‘abolition of kingship, and the 
house of lords’ had, as observed by Mr. Godwin, cleared a all 
obstacles for the foundation of a pure democracy. The establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, under the government of a single 
house of parliament, was then nominally effected. The subjuga- 
tion of Ireland and Scotland to its sway by Cromwell, and the 
formidable army which professed to act under its orders; the 
complete overthrow of the royalists at the battle of Worcester ; 
the tranquil submission of the whole British empire to its autho- 
rity; and the successful conduct of the Dutch war;—such were 
the principal events which marked the brief reign of the Com- 
monwealth. Then came the easy work of its extinction, by the 
same power of the sword which had created and maintained it; and 
the solemn farce of Barebone’s parliament only succeeded to usher 
in the undisguised assumption of the Protectorate by Cromwell. 

These then are the leading outlines of the story contained in the 
present volume. But the most important application of its details, 
of course, relates to the manner in which the domestic government 
of the Commonwealth was constructed and administered, the prin- 
ciples of its constitution, and the acts of its leaders. Upon the 
discussion of these topics, Mr. Godwin has pledged the character 
of his work ; and it has been seen that his eokansddl object through- 
out, is to vindicate the system on which the Commonwealth 
stood, and the conduct of the men who directed its affairs. It 
will be our business, rather, generally to investigate the tendency of 
his arguments, and the correctness of his views on these questions, 
than in any respect to follow the regular course of the events which 
are developed in his narrative. 

The first point of inquiry necessary to determine the real charac- 
ter of that period, which writers of all parties have agreed, as if by . 
courtesy, to entitle the era of the Commonwealth, is obvious, and 
lies within a small compass. What was the Commonwealth ? 
What was the nature of the power, and the right to exercise it, by 
which the state was now governed? The simple answer to this 
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inquiry involves the exposure of one of the most audacious and 
barefaced usurpations, of which there is any record in the political 
history of the universe. The small body of men, who engrossed 
the whole legislative and executive authority of the nation, called 
themselves a parliament, the representatives of the people. This 

retension, not the grossest sophistry could uphold for an instant. 

he long parliament, to which they were originally elecved, had 
first lost a considerable minority of its numbers by the secession 
of the men, who, on the commencement of the civil war, adhered 
to the royal cause. Still the great majority, which remained at 
Westminster, might not unfairly be held to represent the voice of 
the nation, which had chosen tie whole body: as much as if the 
minority had still retained their seats and divided against them. 
After the decision of the struggle in the field, the menaces of the 
army terrified eleven members more, the leaders of the Presbyte- 
rian party, to withdraw from the house, and actual military vio- 
lence shortly followed up this intimidation by their formal expul- 
sion. Still some appearance of the forms of decency had been 
preserved ; and still, though really reduced under a disgraceful 
subjection to the army, a majority of the original parliament re- 
mained, with some shadow of right, though with violated dignity, 
to exercise the functions, and claim the authority of their whole 
body. But lastly came the famous ‘ purging of the house’ by the 
military independents ; the open, undisguised, and violent expulsion 
of the great mass of the members, which left only the small repub- 
lican minority in possession of their seats. 

These men thus formed the remnant of a house of commons, 
which the people had chosen, but which civil war and armed vio- 
lence had three several times broken into fragments and dispersed. 
The very scantiness of their number palpably betrayed the impu- 
dence of their assertion of representative authority. After the 
last purging of the house, there remained not in it above eighty or 
ninety individuals at most; and though many of the secluded mem- 
bers were subsequently allowed, under conditions, to resume their 
seats, it is not even pretended that the whole number thus united 
ever amounted to one hundred and fifty. They never, indeed, 
when they made a full house, had much above one hundred 
present; and the numbers which divided on questions of high 
moment recorded on the journals, disprove an ordinary attendance 
of more than sixty or seventy members. But even admitting their 
number at the extreme calculation of one hundred and fifty, out of 
the original house of above five hundred, they had never consti- 
tuted de jure so much as a third part of the representation of the 
people; and the prescribed period for which they had been elected 
to parliament at all, had long since expired: de facto, they were 
now in their assumed capacity of rulers, totally rejected by the 
public feeling and voice of the country, and notoriously loaded 
with the hatred and indignant scorn of the whole nation. Yet 
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this scanty and detested minority of the long parliament—best 
known as the Rump—the creatures and slaves of the army, and 
holding their places only by sufferance, as the accomplices and 
tools of the military leaders, composed the whole republican parlia- 
ment—the representative image, and the,ostensible government, of 
the pseudo Commonwealth. Reviewing this plain statement of 
the history of their body, it may seem to us absolutely astonishing, 
that the existence of any legal pretension of government in their 
number should for an instant be imagined : it is, aboveall, incre- 
dible how any writer possessing, like Mr. Godwin, attachment to 
the great principles of civil liberty, should be found the admirer 
and apologist of these men’s usurpation. 

The precise measure of the approbation which our author would 
bestow upon the ‘ founders of the Commonwealth,’ it is not easy 
to gather from his reflections on their various Brogephinge His 
decided feeling in their favour, is rather to be inferred from the 
declaration of his preface, the avowed object of his work, and the 
general spirit of his views, than from any formal assertion of the 
legality of the title by which they ruled. The simplicity and can- 
dour, which are so curiously observable in the midst of his violent 
prejudices, have, on the contrary, necessarily led him into admis- 
sions, which, to any other mind than his own, must have brought 
conviction of the utter iniquity of his idol’s cause. He acknow- 
ledges—as how could he avoid so doing ?—that (p. 26) ‘the de- 
cided ascendancy which they possessed in parliament, had been 
secured by extremity and violence ;’—that (p. 468) ‘they were a 
body recognised by no law ;’—that (p. 25) ‘ they were in a certain 
sense a handful of men, with the whole people of England against 
them ;—that (p. 116) ‘ probably not more than a third part (he 
might have more correctly said, not a tenth or a hundredth part) 
of the nation were sincere adherents to the commonwealthsmen 
and the independents ;’ and he in one place, as if unwittingly, 
sums up the real character and position of these usurpers, in the 
following just and eloquent passage : 


‘The collection of men which called itself the parliament, was no more 
than an hundred, or an hundred and fifty individuals, the remains of that 
illustrious assembly which met in November, 1640, whom chance had 
left after a multitude of successive desertions, purgings and proscriptions, 
Nothing can be more obvious than the contempt into which such a body 
of men must fall with the unthinking many. In their haughty pretence to 
be the representatives of the people of England, they were a palpable 
usurpation. And who would not say, and, hearing it, who would not 
believe, that they were a contemptible body of tyrants, regarding nothing 
but their selfish and sordid interests, grasping all power with an indiscri- 
minate and unsparing hand, dividing among themselves the profits, the 
opulence and the good things of their country, and determined never to 
resign their power so long as the indignation of Englishmen would endure 
their wretched monopoly ?’—pp. 413, 414. 
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After these candid acknowledgments, the strange contradictions 
into which Mr. Godwin has been led, by the attempt to justify the 
flagrant usurpation of his favourite party, will be sufficiently mani- 
fest from such passages as the following : 


‘ The government of the country was, at this time, in a very artificial 
and unnatural condition. The existing power and organization rested in 
three bodies of men: the council of war, who had purged the parliament 
on the sixth of December; the parliament, or house of commons, such 
as it remained after that reduction of its members; and the council of 
state, which had been appointed by the mutual understanding and con- 
cord of the other two. These three bodies of men were in perfect har- 
mony: the majority of the house of commons, since the event of the 
sixth of December, had espoused and approved the ideas of the council 
of war; and the council of state, which was in reality a selection of the 
ablest and fittest members from the other two, was employed, with assi- 
duity, sagacity, and energy, in carrying on the executive government in a 
way corresponding with the designs and conceptions of their creators, 
The whole of these, in their authority over the nation, and they retained 
for the present the acquiescence or submission of the great body of the 
people, hung by a single thread. The council of war and of state were 
arbitrary combinations of men; but the parliament had been chosen by 
the people. It is true, they were reduced by the compulsory absence of 
many of their members, and by other circumstances, to a small number, 
and were styled by Lilburne and other audacious and inconsiderate men, 
a mock parliament. Still they bore the magic name—a parliament: the 
laws of England by old presence were accustomed to emanate from 
the parliament of England. Constituted as they were, they could not be 
despised. The abilities of Cromwell, Ireton, and Vane, countenanced by 
the virtues of Fairfax, Ludlow, Bradshaw, and Scot, necessarily com- 
manded respect. They had in their service the professional talents of 
Whitlocke, St. John, Rolle, and the gallant Blake. They were recom- 
mended to public favour by the wit of Marten, and the literature of Mil- 
ton. They included in their council, the Earls of Pembroke, Salisbury, 
Denbigh and Mulgrave, with Viscount Lisle, son of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, and brother to Algernon Sidney. Such was the present house of 
commons; such the present administrative government.’—pp. 113—115. 


And in another place : 


‘ The celebrated assembly, indeed, which had sat down in November 1640, 
and which had so nobly vindicated the rights of Englishmen, and of man- 
kind, had twice been weeded of its members: but these changes had been in 
some measure unavoidable ; the first reduction of its numbers being caused 
by the desertion of those members who, in the final separation, had chosen 
to adhere to the party of the king; and the second, by the presbyterian 
usurpation, the followers of that having determined to embrace the cause 
of Scotland and intolerance, at the expense of sacrificing many of the 
points for which they originally contended. Still the one hundred and 
fifty members which those walls contained, were the parliament, the pre- 
cious remains of the most august assembly that ever sat under that name. 
They had all of them been elected by the people. Yet more than this— 
they were the assembly that for four years had administered the affairs of 
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the Commonwealth with unexampled prosperity; all their undertakings 
had been crowned with victory—in Ireland, in Scotland, and against the 
armies of Scotland on English ground; no rebellion had ever risen u 
against them; they had memorably vindicated the honour of their flag 
against the insolence of the Dutch; and they had gradually taught nearly 
every court in Europe, who had begun with treating them with contempt, 
almost with contumely, that they must be attended to and respected. 
Their enemies acknowledged them for statesmen, eminently qualified by 
their endowments and the firmness of their temper, to administer the 
affairs of a nation. Impartial men confessed their disinterestedness.— 
Englishmen could, without dishonour, suffer themselves to be subjected to 
such a body.’—pp. 535, 536. 


Upon the glaring inconsistencies which pervade the passages 
thus quoted, all comment is needless ; but it is amusing to place 
some of them in juxta position : 

‘The parliament had _ been ‘They were a body recognised 
chosen by the people. It is by no law. 
true, they were reduced by the 
compulsory absence of many of 
their members, and by other 
circumstances, to a small num- 


ber, and were styled by Lilburne, 
and other audacious and incon- 
siderate men, a mock parlia- 
ment. 


‘In their haughty pretence to 
be the representatives of the 
people of England, they were a 
palpable usurpation. 








‘Constituted as they were, 


‘And who would not say, and, 
they could not be despised. 


hearing it, who would not be- 
lieve, that they were a contemp- 
tible body of tyrants ? 
‘Englishmen could, without ‘Determined never to resign 
dishonour, suffer themselves to their power, as long as the in- 
be subjected to such a body.’ dignation of Englishmen would 
endure their wretched monopoly.’ 
But the whole of the following passage, in which Mr. Godwin, 
after eulogising the virtuous purposes and the ability of the Com- 
monwealth leaders, concludes, by meeting the question of their 
‘right to govern the country in opposition to the wishes of its 
inhabitants,’ is, perhaps, the most curious and characteristic that 
we could offer from his pages :— 


‘ Opinion is an arbitrary sovereign in human affairs; and time is that 
which most of all fastens theories, systems, institutions, and tastes upon 
the favour of mankind. The present rulers saw that it was now but a 
small portion of their countrymen that were republicans. But a Common- 
wealth was established; and it could not be overturned without. convul- 
sions, bloodshed, the massacre, by form of law or otherwise, of those 
whose talents now adorned the helm of public affairs, and without innu- 
merable calamities. According to a common figure, the vessel of the 
state would be turned without rudder and guidance into a raging ocean; 
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and upon what rock it would split, and what would be the issue of the 
adventure, it was not in human sagacity to pronounce. There were be- 
sides, two things which the present governors, by their energies and per- 
severance, had obtained, which they valued above all price. These were, 
the administration of a state without the intervention of a sovereign and a 
court, and the free and full toleration of all modes of religious worship 
and opinion. They would have held themselves criminal to all future 
ages, if they supinely suffered the present state of things, and the present 
operative principles to pass away, if they could be preserved. | 

‘ Cromwell, and Ireton, and Vane, and the rest, were intimately per- 
suaded, that by a judicious course of proceeding, these advantages might 
be preserved. If things were allowed to continue in their present state, 
and if, by a skilful and judicious administration, the Commonwealth came 
by just degrees to be respected both abroad and at home, they believed 
that many of those persons who now looked upon it with an unkind and 
jealous eye, would become its warmest friends. They felt in themselves 
the ability and the virtue to effect this great purpose. The Common- 
wealth was now viewed with eyes askance, and with feelings of coldness, 
if not of aversion. But, when once it was seen that this form of govern- 
ment was pregnant with blessings innumerable; that it afforded security, 
wealth, and a liberal treatment to allin its own borders; and that it 
succeeded in putting down the hostility of Ireland and Scotland, in im- 
pressing with awe, Holland, France, Spain, and the various nations of the 
continent, and in gaining for England, a character and a respect, which 
she had never possessed under any of her kings, they believed that the 
whole of the people in a manner, would become commonwealthsmen, and 
would hold embraced, in the straitest bonds of affection, a government to 
which now they had little partiality. They sanguinely anticipated that 
they should effect all this. And then how glorious would be the consum- 
mation, to convert their countrymen to the cause of freedom by benefits 
and honours; to instil into them the knowledge of their true interests, by 
the powerful criterion of experience, and finally to deliver to them the un- 
diminished and inestimable privileges of freemen, saying, exercise them 
boldly, and without fear; for you are worthy to possess them ! 

‘ A question of extreme delicacy arises in this place, whether the pre- 
sent rulers had a right to govern, and to continue a system of government 
over their country, in opposition to the will of its inhabitants? In other 
words, whether it is allowable to impose the most unequivocal benefit 
upon a man, or a body of men, which he or they want the inclination to 
accept ? Theory says, no. But in the complicated scene of human affairs, 
there is no theory that will fit all cases. Among beings capable of plea- 
sure and pain, of enjoyment and suffering, the general advantage is the 
supreme law, to which all others give place. The hazard and the evil are 
in One man setting up his judgment, and superseding the judgment of 
others, when the affair is theirs. His intention may be the purest that 
can be imagined. His judgment may be enlightened in the highest pos- 
sible degree. But this is perhaps one of the cases, in which the event 
must decide upon the soundness of the proceeding. If the usurper, for 
such, though in the mildest sense we must style him, succeeds, it is well. 
If he really affects all the good he proposes ; if in the close of the affair, he 
delivers up unlimited powers into the hands of a people now prepared for 
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the wholesome use of them, and they become wise and manlike, and vir- 
tuous and happy; yes,—infallibly he did well. It is to be feared, that in 
a case of this infinite moment and difficulty, by this criterion he must be 
content to be judged.’—pp. 117—120. 


This is indeed a very edifying piece of argument, and would be 
quite worthy of the political ndbvol and of the patriotic statesmen 
themselves, for whom it is intended as an apology. It certainly 
forms rather an odd commentary upon the famous vote of those 
very men, that “ the people are the origin of all just power :”—a 
theoretical truth from which, as one of the ablest of our living 
historians has justly remarked*, they had proceeded to deduce 
two practical falsehoods ; that they fr strong the people, and that 
no part of that power had been delegated to the king, and the 
house of peers. A maxim, in itself to be for ever revered as the 
only true principle of all rational liberty, and all public right; but 
which the acts of these men, and of subsequent demagogues and 
apostles of revolution, have done more to bring into suspicion and 
odium, to pervert and to violate, than all the abuses and excesses 
of regal tyranny, and all the slavish doctrines of the ‘ advocates 
of prerogative and despotism.’ 

But Mr. Godwin maintains, that the ‘ question of extreme deli- 
cacy,’ whether usurpation is commendable, must be resolved by the 
purposes to which it is applied. Even on this dangerous and false 
position, his own statement is a damning conviction of the Com- 
monwealth leaders ; and his conclusions, to be consistent with his 
premises, should lead him to unqualified reprobation of the flagrant 
tyranny, the enormous injustice, and the selfish cupidity of the 
Rump oligarchy. We shail soon see how his zeal for this detest- 
able faction again contradicts his own chosen principle. On the 
real character of the Rump government, perhaps we might be 
contented in general terms to adopt the brief judgment of a writer, 
whose sincere attachment to the cause of constitutional liberty will 
scarcely be questioned. ‘‘ Of the Parliament,” says Mr. Hallam, 
with not greater severity than truth, “ scarcely two or three pub- 
lic acts of justice, humanity or generosity, and very few of politi- 
cal wisdom or courage, are recorded, from their quarrel with the 
king to their expulsion by Cromwell.” But it will more strongly 
exemplify the spirit of Mr. Godwin’s tenets, to particularise from 
his own account a few of the measures which distinguished the 
epoch of the Rump domination. That usurping oligarchy passed 
a law, declaring it “ treason to affirm by writing or otherwise, 
that the government settled in the form of a commonwealth, is 
tyrannical, usurped or unlawful :’—a law of which it is sufficient 
to observe, that Mr. Godwin insists (p. 106), that ‘ the principle 
was undoubtedly founded in reason and justice;’ though he 
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* Lingard’s History of England, vol. x., p. 440. 
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admits in the same page, with charming naiveté, that ‘ it is not 
agreeable to sound principles of legislation,’ to hang a man for 
calling a government tyrannical. So also, the Rump, by their 
votes, assumed to themselves the judicial, as well as legislative 
powers of the state; as in the famous case of Lilburne, in which 
they sentenced that demagogue, for a libel on five of their own 
members, (Journals, January 15th, 1652), without other trial than 
before a committee of their house, to ruinous fines of 7000/., and 
banishment for life. Even for this monstrous act of despotic autho- 
rity, Mr. Godwin has a defence to offer, and a most singular one 
it certainly is: that (p. 338), ‘the English constitution had vested 
the power of making laws, and a species of what has been styled 
omnipotence, in king, lords and commons. But kingship and the 
house of lords had been abolished. The supreme national authorit 
had been declared to be in the commons in parliament assembled. 
We are not therefore to confound the present proceedings with the 
arbitrary power sometimes assumed by the house of commons, 
when the house of commons is merely what has been called the 
third estate in parliament.’ That is, because the fundamental con- 
stitution of the realm had been illegally and iniquitously destroyed, 
it had become lawful for the destroyers to centre all its incon- 
gruous powers and functions in themselves. And this shameless 
inroad upon the administration of justice, is not to be injuriously 
confounded with the arbitrary power now sometimes assumed by 
the house of commons. An unaccountable infatuation of mind, 
in which the hatred of authority is thus only excited in the inverse 
ratio of its tyrannical exercise! The extinction by act of parlia- 
ment of the liberty of the press ; the practice of arbitrary imprison- 
ment without trial at all; and finally, the substitution of ‘ high 
courts of justice,’ nominated by themselves, and filled with their 
creatures, instead of trial by jury ;—these are some of the measures 
of the Rump government, which Mr. Godwin has of course been 
constrained to record. To palliate, it seems, this last invasion of 
every man’s personal security, Mr. Godwin proceeds to offer the 
following notable remarks : 

‘ The acquittal of Lilburne was attended with oue memorable effect. It 
served as an instance impressing on the present rulers the opinion, that 
the government must place no reliance on juries for the trial of political 
offences. This was perhaps the inevitable consequence of the situation 
of the people of England, where a government was carried on, however 
ably and successfully administered, and however virtuous might be the 
dispositions of those who conducted it, which had not the approbation and 
support of the majority of its subjects. The parliament endeavoured to 


meet this difficulty, as they manfully endeavoured to provide for all the 
difficulties that surrounded them. 


‘ They had no other resource, than in the repeated institution of that 
which they had already employed, a high court of justice. The measures 
of civil policy are in general little more than the choice of what appears 
to be a less, rather than the submitting to a greater evil. The present 
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leaders had previously decided, that it was better to employ a certain 
degree of delusion and craft, and to have recourse to the exercise of force 
in purging the legislative body, than submit to be the witnesses of a coali- 
tion between the king and the Presbyterians, which should render all their 
military labours, and all their heroic achievements, impotent and vain. 
In the present case, therefore, they did not hesitate rather to consent to 
the temporary and partial suspension of trial by jury, than abandon all 
they had effected, and all they purposed to effect, for the permanent ad- 
vantage and felicity of the people of England. 

‘Trial by jury had for many centuries been the peculiar boast and glory 
of this country. It is a main pillar of our liberties. It is a remark, which 
had often been repeated, and of which the investigators of civil policy 
ought not to lose sight, that the privileges of individuals may be more 
fully and invariably asserted, under a mixed government, like that which 
we call the English constitution, than under a republic. Does it there- 
fore follow, that a mixed govetnment, or in other words, a limited 
monarchy, is better than a republic ? 

‘In a mixed government, the negative securities, the preventing the 
interference of individuals, or of whatever represents and acts for the whole 
body of the community, with the discretionary rights of its subjects, where 
ever it can be dispensed with, constitute perhaps the first topic of atten- 
tion. In a republic, the interests of the whole, the preserving the charac- 
ter, the prosperity and welfare of the nation, constitute the matter first to 
be attended to. 

‘ Liberty is a blessing which can scarcely be too highly prized. It tends 
to give an erect mind to the person who possesses it. As Homer says, 
“the day that reduces a man to slavery, takes from him the half of his 
virtue.” It also secures to him who possesses it, to a certain degree, the 
power of defending and entailing it. He has his voice in all public elec- 
tions and affairs, and is not passively subjected to the judgment, enlight- 
ened or otherwise, or the will of another. 

‘ But there is something better than liberty. Liberty is merely a means 
toanend. Itis to be valued for the results with which it is pregnant, 
and not for its own sake alone. The chain of intellectual prizes which 
may fall to the lot of human beings, is, knowledge, virtue, happiness. 
Happiness is the end; and there are no further distinctions to be run on 
that, than as there may be a refined and elevated happiness, a grovelin 
happiness, and various degrees of enjoyment, that are in neither of’ these 
extremes. The highest happiness is the best. Then comes virtue: virtue, 
the means of promoting the happiness of others, and still more certainly, 
of securing the happiness of the virtuous man himself. Last of the three, 
is knowledge: knowledge, which shews what virtue is, displays all its 
charms and attractions, and teaches us the way to attain it. Liberty, 
viewed in this scale, is inferior to the three, and instrumental to them. 

_ ‘The conclusion that arises ont of all this deduction is, that liberty 
itself may be valued too highly. 

‘These speculations may seem too abstract, to be fairly entitled to a 
place in history, whose office is the narration of facts. But without them 
we cannot fully appreciate the actions and the views of the common- 


wealthsmen; and they are the express and peculiar subject of this work.’ 
—pp. 187—190. 
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The meaning of all which is—if indeed it have any meaning at 
all—that the usurping Commonwealth government was a superior 
object of virtue to the preservation of every man’s most sacred 
rights—that there is something better than liberty, and that this 
something was here connected with the ascendancy of an oligarchy, 
who fined, imprisoned, and banished at arbitrary discretion, and 
who, that even the power of life and death over their enemies 
might be placed securely within their own hands, substituted a 
high court of justice of their creatures, for the legitimate constitu- 
tion of the trial by jury. In short, this one thing is evident amidst 
the obscurity and wordiness of Mr. Godwin’s goodly dissertation 
upon liberty, that he is marvellously disposed to excuse and eulo- 
gise the conduct of the Commonwealth leaders, in violating every 
principle of freedom and justice. __ 

Mr. Godwin has laboured as strenuously to assert the personal 
integrity and virtuous disinterestedness, as to justify the political 
consistency, of the Commonwealth leaders. Doubtless, among the 
enthusiasts of the republican party, a few men were still to be 
found, sincere in their principles, and uncorrupted by the tempting 
harvest of confiscations and office. But this, assuredly, was not 
the character of the Rump faction generally. Mr. Godwin is 
earnest in the endeavour, not very successfully, to repel the charges 
of venality and peculation, which have been repeatedly urged 
against their whole body. Yet he does not attempt to deny 
(p. 474) their greedy appropriation of places to themselves. ‘They 
—— the great offices of state. A moment’s reflection would 

ave told us this without need of an accuser.’ Goodly provision 
of pensions, and forfeited royalist estates, was avowedly made 
(p. 182—6) for the leading men among them; and it is natural 
to believe, that a less ostensible care of the rest of the party was 
not neglected. At all events, the Rump retained in their hands, 
and in that of the council of state, most of whom were of their 
own body, the disposal of all the offices of government. These 
nt took care to distribute among themselves and their creatures; 
and, in their frequent votes of confiscation, there are certainly cir- 
cumstances sufficiently suspicious to give a strong colouring of 
probability to the further charges, whether well founded or not, 
of positive corruptness and peculation, against a body of men so 
evidently self-interested and rapacious. 

Mr. Godwin has attempted to vindicate the patriotic virtue of 
the Rump oligarchy, in seizing the supreme authority, to which 
they had not a shadow of right ; and he has palliated their most 
printf tyrannical, and selfish use of their power. The exhibition 
of blind passion and prejudice would be incomplete, if he had not 


also defended their pertinacity, in retaining for a period beyond 
all precedent, and probably designing to perpetuate, their illegal 
authority. In 1649, after putting Charles to death, they confessed 
the necessity of instituting a new election of a free parliament, and 
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ie their functions into the hands of their successors: yet 
they had arbitrarily retained their power above four years longer, 
and to all appearance would never seriously have themselves pro- 
ceeded in the work of their dissolution, if it had not been first 
urged by the intrigues, and finally completed by the open violence, 
of Cromwell. Mr. Godwin’s defence of them 1s here as extraordi- 
nary as elsewhere in its nature. ‘ Were all the labours of the last 
ten years to be counted for nothing? If any fundamental change 
were to take place, and royalist or presbyterian assumed the sway, 
the first thing demanded would be the lives of the regicides, as an 
expiation for their offence. The public interest, the interest cer- 
tainly of liberty and virtue and national character, demanded a 
pause, for the minds of men to compose themselves, and for the 
generous individuals who had now the direction of the state, to 
try how far, with caution, with skill, and with maturest delibera- 
tion, they could place all that was valuable to their countrymen, 
upon the securest and most immoveable foundation.’ And again ; 
‘It was (p. 300) an anxious question that was before them, to 
consider when and with what precautionary measures, the nation 
might be trusted with its own interests.’ The truth was, that in 
unquestionable opposition to the voice of the nation, they had 
usurped a despotic power, under circumstances of such extreme 
criminality that, even if they had been willing, they dared not, as 
Mr. Godwin elsewhere acknowledges, incur the hazard of resign- 
ing it. Yet to what after all do these arguments, like the whole 
of Mr. Godwin’s defence of the lawless despotism of the Rump 
leaders, amount, beyond the tyrant’s last, worst plea of necessity ? 
It was the same danger of the position in which they had placed 
themselves, that had compelled them to resort to most of the arbi- 


trary and even sanguinary measures of their government. They 
were 





‘— in blood 
Stept in so far,’— 
that no power of safely arresting their course was left to them. In 
the case of the cruel execution of the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Capel, ‘ the proceedings,’ says Mr. Godwin, ‘in this business were 
certainly rigorous and revolting. But, in the first embodying and 
endowing with individual existence a government so narrow and 
precarious in its foundations, what was to be done? It was requi- 
site to shew that the builders were in earnest, and that their 
measures were not to be broken in upon with impunity. It was 
this consideration that impelled men, so generous, benevolent, and 
humane, as the founders of the Commonwealth, to agree in what 
was thus carried into effect.’ But we feel that it is only wasting 
words to offer any serious refutation of the case which Mr. Godwin 
has extravagantly attempted to set up, in favour of the Common- 
wealth leaders. Among all men of temperate principles and ordi- / 
hary information, there cannot possibly prevail any difference of 
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opinion on the real character of the despotism consummated by 
that oligarchy ;—a despotism of which it has truly been said, that 
‘ all the illegal practices of former kings, all that had cost Charles 
his crown and his life, appeared but as dust in the balance.’ It 
has only been necessary to display the conduct and object of Mr. 
Godwin’s work : the sophistry of his reasoning is perfectly harm- 
less, and may safely be left to the common sense of every reader 
to detect. 

Here, then, we finally close our examination of Mr. Godwin’s 
work. We perceive that he considers his undertaking still in- 
complete; and it will extend through, at least, one volume more, 
which must, of course, be occupied with the history of the Pro- 
tectorate. But we shall probably not feel the wish, or the neces- 
sity, to accompany him through his account of the remainin 
period of Cromwell’s despotism, which can scarcely admit of any 
novelty of illustration, and has in itself little attraction to offer to 
the student of our constitutional history. The general spirit of 
the whole work, we have, perhaps, sufficiently redeemed our 

ledge of analysing. On the character of the great usurper 
himself or the acts of his government, there is no new light to be 
thrown. In the present volume, Mr. Godwin seems lost in un- 
certainty to determine the merits of his conduct at different 
epochs ; and he perpetually ascribes to him, in the same breath, 
contradictory motives and principles of action. Upon a former 
occasion, we remarked with surprise and disgust, that, up to the 
execution of the king, Mr. Godwin distinctly applauded the in- 
tentions of the future Lord Protector; and we concluded, that 
this volume ‘ would probably enlighten us with the discovery at 
what period he does suspect o hero to have undergone the transi- 
tion from political sincerity, to the selfish and iniquitous project of 
trampling on the public liberties.” But this it is here even diffi- 
cult to understand. It is only certain (pp. 215—218), that he 
believes Cromwell to have been a sincere patriot, up to the period 
at which Fairfax made way for his final elevation, a refusing the 
command, that he consequently received, of the army against the 
Scotch presbyterians in the war of 1650. This, we are told, was 
the crisis at which Cromwell’s disinterestedness melted away be- 
fore the temptation offered by the possession of the supreme mili- 
tary authority ; and our historian graciously deplores the mischance, 
that Fairfax, by thus resigning his command, at the alleged insti- 
gation of his presbyterian lady, should have inadvertently cor- 
rupted the pure virtue of his successor. Mr. Godwin benevolently 
rejoices that Fairfax loved his wife; but censures him for the evil 
consequences of his uxoriousness. ‘ We are glad (p. 217) that 
Fairfax loved his wife ; but it was not altogether right, that he 
should sacrifice all his connexions, the schemes in which he had 
been engaged, and his staat at the shrine of her good will.’ 
Of one thing, however, Mr. Godwin is undoubtedly convinced— 
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that when Oliver assumed the Protectorate, he had at last become 
an apostate and a traitor to republican principles ; and as, while 
he remains in this mood, we shall probably find little reason 
for farther disagreement with him, we are contented to leave him 


to accomplish his history of the Protectorate without further com- 
ment. 





Art. II. Bibliotheca Parriana. A Catalogue of the Library of the 
late Reverend and learned Samuel Parr, L.L.D. Curate of Hatton, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 8vo. pp. 708. London: Bohn & Mawman. 
1827. 


Tue preface to this work exhibits the following account of its 
contents. 


‘ For many years before his death, it was the anxious wish of Dr. Parr 
that his library should remain entire, and that it should, in consequence, 
be purchased by some opulent and liberal nobleman, or preferably, by some 
public body. ‘“ The world,” he used to say, “ would then see what sort of 
a collection of books had been made by a country parson.” He was one 
day conversing with his friend, Dr. Maltby, upon the subject. Dr. M. 
observed, “ it was very uncertain whether the books could be kept together ; 
and, if they were, the world might know little or nothing about them, as 
they might not be very accessible to the public, or would be absorbed by a 
much mightier mass of library, as, for instance, in the British Museum. The 
better way to inform the world of the nature and amount of his literary 
treasures, would be, for himself to prepare a Catalogue Raisonnée, wit 
such observations upon any book, as his well-stored mind and accurate 
memory would readily suggest.” Dr. Parr agreed in the justice of these 
remarks ; but said, *‘ I am now too old; and, besides, I have no amanuen- 
sis.” However, he did employ himself in arranging a catalogue, and now 
and then did dictate some curious remark or anecdote, though with far 
less frequency than his friend had suggested, and the world could wish. 
He had also been previously in the habit of marking, on the fly leaf of any 


particular book, something relative to the work or the author, which sud- 
denly occurred to his mind.’ 


Such is the catalogue now presented to us by Dr. Parr’s execu- 
tors; they have conferred by their publication of it, a great favour 
on their literary countrymen. It brings to.our notice a multitude 
of books, both useful and curious, on a variety of subjects; some 
not generally known. We are far from thinking that they exhibit 
a perfect library, even of a moderate compass; but they would 
excellently serve for the plant of one, upon the most comprehensive 
scale: it will give us pleasure to hear that they are purchased by 
the London University. 

The catalogue begins with a Polyglott Bible of Elias Hutter, 
described by Bohn, the bookseller, 5 whom it was purchased 
by Dr. Parr, to be unique. While Hutter was‘engaged on this 
work, he was also employed on his Biblia Sacra, in six languages : 


the five first are the Hebrew, the Chaldee, the Greek, the Latin, 
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and the German; the sixth, in the copies intended to be sold in 
the Slavonic territories, was the Slavonian translation, published in 
the edition of Wirtemburgh ; in the copies intended for France, it 
was the French Genevan version; in those intended for Italy, it 
was the Italian Genevan version ; in those intended for Germany, 
it was the translation made by Luther. The work, mentioned in 
Dr. Parr’s catalogue, contains the New Testament in twelve lan- 
guages: the Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, 
Latin, German, Bohemian, English, Danish, and Polonese.. In 
addition to these important works, Hutter produced one which, in 
our opinion, is more valuable than any of the others: his Hebrew 
Bible, printed at Hamburgh, in 1588, and afterwards published 
with a new title page, but with no reprint, in 1596 and 1603. It 
is printed with the radical letters in black, the servile in hollow 
types, and the quiescent, or deficient letters, in a smaller character 
above the line. It is an invaluable work : it greatly facilitates the 
acquisition of an exact and profound knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. Hutter published several other works of merit. His 
income was small, and much of his time was taken up by his 
public duties as a professor; yet, under these circumstances, he 

ublished these laborious, expensive, and useful works. Surely 
his exertions should stimulate the wealthy beneficiaries of every 
country to emulate his example. 

One hundred and thirty pages of the catalogue before us, are 
filled with the titles of books of theology. That part of them 
which relates to the Fathers, is not so considerable or so choice as 
we expected. The Doctor contented himself with less valuable 
editions than those collected by the Benedictine monks—confess- 
edly the best—of St. Augustine, St. John Chrysostom, and St. 
Gregory Nanzianzen. St. Basil appears nowhere in the catalogue. 
The Doctor justly observes, that ‘ Vannini was a maniac, and ought 
to have been confined, not burnt.’ Mentioning Bagshaw’s Disser- 
tationes Anti-Sociniane, the Doctor informs us, that ‘ he himself 
did not erase the Socinians out of the catalogue of Christians.’ To 
Bishop Hurd he seems generally unfavourabie: the cause of this 
1s to be traced to the Doctor’s opinion of the political inconsistency 
and time-serving spirit of Hurd. (See Dr. Parr’s Warburtonian 
Tracts). Johnson had an equally unfavourable opinion of that 
prelate. (See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. iv., p. 202, edit. 4). 
Dr. Parr, however, calls his sermons, preached in Lincoln’s-inn, 
‘very learned, argumentative, and elegant.’ Jewel he terms, ‘ ve 
learned.’ He seems to have paid great attention to the celebrated 
work on “ the Three Impostors.” We have always considered it 
to be supposititious : we hope to see in the edition of Dr. Parr’s 
works, his collections and observations respecting it. Bishop 
Lowth’s Prelections upon Hebrew Poetry, he mentions in the 
highest terms of praise. Ben Mordecai’s well-known Apology, 
he says, is ‘ argumentative and acute.’ Roma Paganizans has its 
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place in the catalogue. We do not find in it the still more rare 
work, Roma Racoviana. Dr. Van Mildert, whose nomination to 
the see of Durham gave such universal satisfaction, is justly 
termed, by Dr. Parr, ‘ venerable.’ Ly 
Dr. Bell’s attempt to ascertain and illustrate the authority, 
nature, and design of the Institution of Christ, commonly called, 
the Communion and the Lord’s Supper,—is inserted in the cata- 
logue. ‘ On the sacrament, my serious opinion,’ says Dr. Parr, 
‘agrees with those of Hoadly, Bell, and John Taylor, of Norwich.’ 
He pronounces Dr. Balguy’s Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Chester, in 1772, to be ‘ excellent.’ Cassander’s 
work, De Officio Pii et publice Tranquilitatis vere Amantis 
in hoc Religionis Dissidio,—is, says Dr. Parr, ‘ replete, with 
various learning, and true and evangelical piety: it contains the 
genuine opinions of the best men on the most important matters ;— 
opinions ever dear to my heart, and perfectly according with the 
precepts of Christ himself.’ ‘Why,’—says the good Doctor, in 
a subsequent page, ‘ do the Romanists and Protestants revile each 
other? My prayer is, that God may bless both!’ In one of the 
Doctor’s letters, published by Mr. Butler, in the second part of 
his Reminiscences, the Doctor unequivocally acknowledges himself 
to be one of the Latitudinarian divines. Mr. Gibbon describes 
that celebrated succession of learned and liberal men, as derivin 
their origin from Erasmus; as having subsequently cae 
among the disciples of Arminius, and as being found, towards the 
end of the reign of James I., in the colleges of Cambridge. In 
the account given of them, by Bishop Burnet, they appear to great 
advantage. Perceiving that the minds of men required to be more 
liberally enlightened, and their affections to be more powerfully 
engaged on the side of religion, than had been thought necessary, 
‘ they set themselves,’ as the Doctor expresses it, ‘ to raise those 
who conversed with them to another sort of thoughts, and to con- 
sider the Christian religion as a doctrine from God, both to elevate 
and to sweeten human nature. With this view, they laboured 
chiefly to take men from being in parties, from narrow notions, 
and from fierceness about opinions. They also ‘continued to keep 
up a yood correspondence with those who differed from them in 
opinion ; and allowed a great freedom, both in philosophy and divi- 
nity.’ Probably most of our readers will think, that it does Dr. 
Parr no discredit to have enrolled himself among these honourable 
and amiable divines. His avowal of the coincidence of his own 
Opinion with those of bishop Hoadly, Dr. Bell, and Mr. Taylor, on 
the real presence, seems to confirm Mr. Gibbon’s assertion of the 
actual prevalence among the reformed churches of the opinion of 
suingluus, that the sacrament of the altar “ is no more than a 


_ Spiritual communion, a simple memorial of Christ’s death and 


passion.” We wish Dr. Parr had expressed himself more fully on 
the Charge of Dr. Balguy in 1772, which he so highly commends : 
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his wish for peace between Protestants and Romanists, cannot be 
too loudly praised. When Erasmus published his first edition of 
the Gree Testament, he presented it to the Archbishop of Mentz. 
In return for it, the Archbishop wrote him an obliging letter, and 
sent to him with it a golden cup, “ of great size and weight,” says 
Erasmus, “ and of excellent workmanship. He moreover assigned 
to it a name; he called it, Poculum amoris, the Cup of Love, and 
said, that it cemented together all who drank from it in mutual 
benevolence.” We wish this cup to be in the hand of every Chris- 
tian of every denomination. We intreat them to forget their feuds, 
and to unite in defence of their common Christianity. When 
Bayle’s Dictionary first appeared, the celebrated Nicole is said to 
have observed, that ‘‘ the contests between Catholics and Protes- 
tants were at an end; as the sole contest would thenceforth be, 
whether Christianity should exist or not.” 

The philological part of the catalogue extends from page 130 to 
page 542. It is amply stored ; particularly in classical literature. 

r. Parr appears to have entertained great respect for the learn- 
ing and critical acumen of the celebrated Dr. Bentley. That great 
man, during his life, was more esteemed on the continent than 
among his countrymen. In the contest on the Epistles of Phala- 
ris, almost all the beaux esprits of both the Universities sided 
against him; but it is now universally admitted, by those who are 
familiar with the works, to which the dispute gave rise, that he 
excelled his adversaries as much in wit as in learning. It is nota 
little remarkable, that circumstances demonstrating the spurious- 
ness of the Letters of Phalaris, have been produced by Mr. Gibbon, 
which escaped all the combatants, (See his Posthumous Works, 
vol. v., pp. 564, 565). 

Dr. Parr speaks of Dr. Sumner, his master at Harrow-school, 
in terms of great affection and praise :— ‘Cary Sumner, head 
master of Harrow-school, to Samuel Parr, 1771.— Dr. Sum- 
ner deservedly possessed the confidence of his scholars, and the 
respect of his literary companions. He had elegant manners, 
various erudition, and most exquisite taste. He was the instructor 
of my boyhood, and the guide of my youth ; and during the thirty- 
eight years which have elapsed since his death, I have often 
thought of him and spoken of him, as animam qualem neque can- 
didiorem terra tulit, neque cui me esset devinctior alter.’ These 
ene do equal honour to the preceptor and the.pupil. 

r. Parr mentions an edition of Homer—‘ the gift to him of 
that most honourable, magnanimous, learned, and ingenious man, 
Mr. Robert Smith, before he went to India, in 1803.’ Twining’s 
Translation of Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, was ‘the gift of the 
editor, whom I am proud and happy,’ says Dr. Parr, ‘ to call my 
friend ; because he is one of the best scholars now living, and one 


of the best men that ever lived.” Hampton’s Translation of Poly- — 


‘bius, is said by the Doctor, to have been given him by his illus- 
trious friend, James Mackintosh. 
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We were amused by the peremptory tone in which, in his note 
on Morhoff’s Dissertations, Dr. Parr informs us, that he and Dr. 
Johnson had decided against the charge of Patavinity, brought by 
Pollio, against Livy. Has any Latin scholar of modern times been 
so completely master of the Latin language, as to be sensible of 
that very delicate peculiarity which constituted Patavinity? Could 
any describe with accuracy, in what it consisted? Dr. Johnson 
might, in some sense of the word, be called a good Latin scholar ; 
but it is certain that he had not given those days and nights to the 
study of the Latin language, which are required for an exact 
apprehension of its niceties. Dr. Parr greatly excelled his brother 
critic in the knowledge of the Latin language; but do his own 
Latin works shew that he really knew and felt the true Latin 
idiom, the true style of the Augustan age? Wedoubtit. We 
wish that Dr. Parr had enlarged his note (on Schminck’s Syn- 
tagma) respecting the final vowel in Latin verses left short before 
sp, st, &c. The verse— 


“ quam nulla poiest inflare scientia mentem,” 


occasioned a war of words between two Belgic colleges. . 
On Spence’s Polymetis, Dr. Parr says, ‘ Mr. Spence told my 
friend Langton, that his strictures, with the exception of two, fell 
only upon those parts of the Odyssey which were translated, not 
by Mr. Pope, but by Mr. Tickell, and his other coadjutors ; and 
Mr. Spence, with his usual ingenuousnes and acuteness, added, 
‘that after the most minute attention to Pope’s verses, in his trans- 
lation of the Iliad and Odyssey, he believed himself to have found ~ 
there every beautiful expression in the language of English poetry.” 
Was not Mr. Spence mistaken, in supposing Tickell to have been 
one of Mr. Pope’s coadjutors in the translation of the Odyssey ? 
as he not stil! more mistaken in his belief that he found, in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, every beautiful expression in the language of 
English poetry? Do not Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Dryden, exhibit hundreds of poetical expressions, not to be met 
with in the writings of Pope? We lament the severe expressions 
used by Dr. Parr, respecting Dr. Saunders, Dr. Paley, Dr. Milner, 
and Mr. Beloe, though, of the person last named, he had some 
reason to complain, for unjust treatment of himself in the Sexage- 
narian. We still more lament the mention, in the catalogue, of 
Aloysia Sygava, and the note appended to the title of the work 
published underher name. Dr. Parr acquaints us, that ‘ he agreed 
with Bishop Law about space, time, necessity, and existence; but 
that he respected the learning and sagacity of his learned oppo- 
nent, Mr. Veckion,’ 
_ The following remark, on a work respecting the nature and ex- 
istence of a material world, does Dr. Parr great honour :— 


‘ The last-mentioned book abounds with pleasantry, as well as abstruse 
reasoning. The style is perspicuous and elegant, and the model formed 
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upon that of Mr. Hume. The principles lead to unqualified scepticism 
in natural as well as revealed religion.. It is a very curious fact, that the 
Bishop of Llandaff, in the last volume of his Divinity Tracts, when point- 
ing out books for young students, gravely recommends this very work, as 
likely to please those persons who have a turn for metaphysical inquiries. 
I shall suspect that he had hardly read beyond the title-page. When 
living at Norwich, I ordered the book for a club, and having read it, I 
would not suffer it to go forward. During the controversy on Materialism, 
between Priestley, Price, and others, Priestley met with this book ; he was 
struck with the talents of the writer; he eagerly inquired after him for 


several years, and at last he was informed that he had left England for 
the West Indies.’—S. P. 


We close our remarks on this division of the catalogue, with the 
following critique. 


‘Dr. Parris bound to make the following statement. Mr. Hume, in 
his History of England, speaks of Sir Walter Raleigh as one of the first 
Free-thinkers in this country. Now, in|Raleigh’s History of the World, he 
again and again writes as a believer in Revelation. What then should 
lead Mr. Hume to this opinion? It was, Dr. Parr suspects, hastily and 
not very fairly formed, from the title of the tract which stands first in this 
collection. This acute and philosophical little work contains, indeed, the 
medulla of scepticism; but then, it is a mere tentamen or lusus, as Mr. 
Hume ought to have seen. But Mr. Hume looked no further, or he 
would have foundin other parts of the same volume, decisive proof of Sir 
Walter’s piety. Dr. Parr appeals to the Instructions to his Son and Pos- 
terity, and the Dutiful Advice of a loving Son to his aged Father. In the 
former there is a chapter with this title, Let God be thy protector and 
director in all thy actions ; and in the latter, although there be no express 
mention of the name of Christ, there are frequent and serious references to 
the New Testament, St. Austin, St. Cyprian, and to Daniel. 

‘Dr. Parr would here notice one curious fact. The eloquent passage 
in page 45 ~f the Introduction to Warburton’s Julian, was probably sug- 
gested to the Bishop by a passage equally eloquent in Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
History, where he is speaking of the fall of the Roman Empire.’ 


We now proceed to the third division of the catalogue—a large 
and valuable collection of Tracts. They contain most of the 
smaller publications, on theological, ecclesiastical, or civil topics, 
which agitated the public mind from the middle of the last century 
till the decease of Dr. Parr. Taken together, they considerably 
enhance the value of the collection, and make it particularly desira- 
ble that the whole library should become the property of a public 
institution. Persons engaged in forming a new library upon an 
extensive scale, are commonly too solicitous to obtain books of ac- 
knowledged rarity or great expense. Where the means are ample, 
those should be procured ; but the first object in the collection of 
a library, should be, to obtain books of common use, or those which 
are most frequently wanted. Even trash should not be despised. 
All who are accustomed to literary researches, know, that the 
books, which it is most difficult to procure, are not, generally 
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speaking, those which bear a high price, but those, which are 
sold for a few shillings when they are met with, but which, in the 
moment of need, cannot be found. | 

The Tracts, which we are now, contemplating, suggest to usa 
reflection, which has often occurred to us, in the perusal of the 
Bibliotheques of Le Clerc, and other journals, English and 
foreign :—the multitude of works, really excellent, but which are 
now either wholly forgotten, or known to very few. - An humiliat- 
ing reflection to writers! For how seldom is any author to be met 
with, who can justly flatter himself, that the work, upon which 
he is employed, possesses that transcendental merit, which, while 
his contemporaries sink in oblivion, will buoy up his publication 
against the overwhelming wave of time. But this reflection, how- 
ever unpleasant, should rather stimulate authors to aim at excel- 
lence, than discourage their: attempts. Most of the writers, of 
whom we are now speaking, contributed, in their day, both to the 
public pleasure, and the public good; and generally enjoyed, or 
at least, thought they enjoyed, all the celebrity to which in their 
own opinion their writings entitled them. In one of his conflicts 
with Mr. Fox, Mr. Horne acknowledged, that Mr. Fox had largely 
contributed to put an end to the American war; but Mr. Fox 
should not, said Mr. Horne, “ arrogate the whole merit of the deed 
to himself; hundreds of well-written pamphlets,against the war 
were incessantly published; there was not one that had not some 
good effect, however small.” 

We conjecture, from the scarcity of the books in Dr. Parr’s 
catalogue respecting the disputes on liberty and necessity, that the 
Doctor did not enter much into that abstruse, irreducible problem. 
On one celebrated tract upon it, he gives us the following curious 
statement :-— 


‘The ‘‘ Fur Preedestinatus” was republished and translated in 1813, in 
consequence of the execution of a Calvinist at Northampton. He denied 
the fact at the gallows. He had been encouraged in presumption and 
self-delusion by a Calvinist teacher. The Calvinists in Northampton- 
shire took up his cause, and attacked the judge and the jury. Their 
attack was repelled by the testimony of the offender’s attorney, who lived 
at Wellingborough, and who, in justice to the laws of his country, published 
the criminal’s private confession, made to him in Northampton gaol. One 
Huffey White, a notorious offender, was hanged at the same.time, but’ did 
not deny his own guilt.’—S. P. 


We shall only present our readers with one further extract. 


‘Micylli (Jacobi) Ratio Examinandorum Versuum, Liber Rarissimus. 
Francof, 1535.’ 


Under the title of this work, Dr. Parr writes as follows :-— 


‘ Dr..Askew would never permit this book to be touched by his friends. 
He told me, that Bentley was suspected of having obtained some metrical 
information from Mycillus; and one day, standing on a ladder, he read 
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to me some parts, with which I was very much struck. After the death 
of Dr. Askew, I was determined to possess the book; and I gave Messrs. 
Leigh and Baker, of York-street, Covent-garden, an unlimited commission 
to secure it forme. I paid a considerable price for it, but I would not 

rt with it for ten times that price. The work of Micyllus was repub- 
ished by him, ina much larger form. 1 never saw this larger work but 
once, and that was in the Bodleian library, where the value of it was evi- 
dently unknown. I mentioned it to Mr. Gaisford, who seemed not to 
have heard of it before; and I earnestly, but ineffectually, recommended 
its publication to three delegates of the Clarendon press.’ 


In a few lines at the end of this note, we are informed, that 
this book, so rare, and so highly prized by Dr. Parr, has since been 
lost from his library. 

Lamentable it is—but it is too true, losses of books, such as that 
here complained of by the executors of Dr. Parr, occur more fre- 
quently in England than elsewhere. The English public is also 
accused of wantonly defacing books, statues, and other monu- 
ments of art, more than the public of any other civilised nation. 
These charges we have heard frequently mentioned, as excuses for 
the very imperfect access to our public libraries and literary insti- 
tutions, compared with the very easy, and almost unrestrained 
liberty of approach to those on the continent. 

We must now take our leave of this interesting volume: it is 
honourable to Dr. Parr, to have made such a collection of books; 
and highly creditable to his executors to have made it known, in 
the manner they have done, to the public. An advertisement at 
the end of the volume acquaints the reader, that a collection of 
Dr. Parr’s Works is in the pres: ; and that an intimate acquaint- 
ance of his (Dr. John Johnstone), is employed in preparing an 
account of the Dr.’s life, from authentic documents, to which 
he, as an executor, has access. We hear, that Mr. Barker, of 
Thetford, who resided for a long time under the Doctor’s roof, and 
enjoyed his friendship and correspondence during many years (of 
which some proof appears in the catalogue itself, pp. 209, 285, 
395, 683, 703), is preparing a collection of Parriana, which will, 
we hope, be ample. 

From Xenophon’s Memorabilia ef Socrates, till the Colloquia 
Mensalia of Luther, little of the kind made its appearance. The 
Table Talk of Selden is excellent. There are few persons who, if 
they were required to mention the most instructive work they had 
read, would not mention, without hesitation, Mr. Boswell’s Life of 
Dr. Johnson. The trophies of Miltiades prevented the sleep of The- 
mistocles ; let us hope that Mr. Boswell’s trophies will, in the same 
manner, and with the same beneficial result, prevent the sleep of 


Mr. Barker. 
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Art. III. Two Years in Ava. From May, 1824, to May, 1826. By 
an Officer on the Staff of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department. 
8vo. pp. 455. London: Murray. 1827. 


TuIs interesting and sensible volume, is the production of Captain 
T. A. Trant, of his Majesty’s infantry, who served in the quarter- 
master-general’s department of the army, under Sir Archibald 
Campbell, throughout the whole of the Burmese war. Under the 
modest title which the gallant author has chosen, of ‘Two Years in 
Ava,’ his book is, in fact, a consecutive and lively narrative of the 
whole proceedings of the army, from the landing at Rangoon, to 
the conclusion of the peace. Its novelty, however, merely as a 
memoir of the British campaigns in the Burmhan empire, has been 
forestalled by Colonel Snodgrass’s work ; and it is far less minute, 
and less strictly historical in its military and political details, than 
that able publication, which, from the situation held by the writer, 
is to be regarded as the authorised, and almost official journal of 
the operations of the war. 

But Captain Trant’s volume is as superior, in the fullness of its 
notices on the civil statistics of the country, which was the theatre 
of hostilities—on its scenery and productions—on the manners, 
customs, and character of the people, as it is inferior in its profes- 
sional relation. It is evidently the composition of a young and 
enthusiastic soldier, who had plunged into the spirit-stirring career 
of his duty with all the ardour inspired by a first campaign, and 
whose quick curiosity, in the intervals of military action, was 
abundantly excited and occupied, by the peculiarities of the new 
and striking objects that every where surrounded him. The re- 
sults of his observation, shew an acute and intelligent mind; and 
his conclusions are in general formed with good sense and judg- 
ment: his report of military movements is not very ayeon calls 
or methodically connected ; but his descriptions of combats, occur- 
rences, and localities, are all full of animation and circumstance ; 
and remarkably picturesque and imaginative. 

We should, however, be doing Captain Trant much injustice, if 
we left it to be concluded, that his volume is without a good deal 
of merit and value, both in a | and political point of view. 
Being less restrained than Colonel Snodgrass necessarily was by 
the capacity in which he served, from declaring his candid opinion 
of every measure, he has not only openly pointed out the same 
errors in the commencement of the Burmese war, which we before 
Ha ; but has also descanted with freedom upon the question- 
able advantages and policy of the territorial acquisitions of the 
peace. With respect to the gross faults, which were committed by 
our Indian government in the outset of hostilities—their total pre- 
vious neglect to obtain any accurate knowledge of the Burmhan 
country and resources—the injudicious time at which the expedi- 
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tion was needlessly dispatched, to be cooped up at Rangoon by the 
enemy, and wasted by the ravages of disease, during the nine 
months of the bad season—the absurd expectation, that the seizure 
of a single seaport would be sufficient to induce a haughty bar- 
barian court to make full submission to our power—and the unpar- 
donable omission to furnish the troops, in case this unreasonable 
hope should be disappointed, with the means of water transport, 
and supplies for an advance ;—upon all these points it would now, 
so long after the fortunate lapse of events, seem, perhaps, but un- 
profitable to renew any discussion. But there is so much truth in 
our author’s scattered comments upon one of these subjects—the 
neglect to obtain previous information,—and the case may be so 
applicable to the future, as a warning for our local authorities in 
the East, that it is well worthy of being dwelt upon. 


‘ The rapid rise of the Burmese power,’ says Captain Trant, ‘ coeval as 
it was with our own in Asia, must, for many years past, have attracted the 
attention of our rulers in India; as it required but little penetration to fore- 
see, that when once we came in collision with a powerful nation, never yet 
defeated by us, but, on the contrary, supposing itself superior to the 
whole world, a trial, at least, would be made on its part to assert its supe- 
riority, and a war would, of course, be inevitable. 

‘ Knowing this to be the case, it seems quite incomprehensible, that so 
little knowledge should have been acquired of the real power and re- 
sources of our neighbours; and, even after the conquest of Assam, when 
the cloud that was gathering in the political horizon, might have pointed 
out the necessity of precaution to those, whom a long acquaintance with 
Asiatic courts should have made distrustful of the transient calm—even 
then, no steps were taken to ascertain the views and nature of the Burman 
government; so that, when the storm unexpectedly burst, all was confu- 
sion, and government was obliged to act upon information, received twelve 
years before. 

‘Thus was the army sent to Rangoon, on the supposition, that if an 
advance should prove expedient, it might be embarked in Burman boats, 
manned by Burmans, and sailing up the Irrawaddy, reach the capital of 
Ava in three or four months. How little could the character of the Burman 
nation be known to those from whom this advice emanated ; and what an 
erroneous opinion must they not have formed of despotic governments, did 
they conceive, that one so arbitrary as the Burman, could be divested of 
the means of withholding from us the resources of the country, even had 
the inhabitants felt inclined to favour our cause,—-an occurrence not likely 
to take place, as their alarm would naturally induce them to fly from a 
horde of strangers, and to repose confidence in the strength of that govern- 
ment, under which they had been born.’—pp. 5, 6. 


A curious contrast to the unaccountable and disgraceful apathy 
of our Indian rulers, in scarcely seeking any knowledge of a coun- 
try, which was almost under their eyes, is instanced by Captain 
Trant, from a little discovery which was made, on the advance of 
the army in the second campaign, at Sarawah, half-way between 
Rangoon and Prome. 
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‘About the apartments were numerous offerings of the pious, and in one 
of the houses a book was found, which may be considered of great import- 
ance, as shewing the estimation in which this nation was held by a very 
insignificant power in Europe, at a time when we, its immediate neigh- 
bours, must have been enveloped in shameful ignorance of every thing 
concerning it. This was a plain and simple exposition of the tenets of the 
Christain faith, in the Latin and Burman languages, and printed at the 
press of the society for the propagation of the true faith, at Rome, in 
1785. 

‘ On inquiry, I found that, about that period, some Italian priests were 
settled near Ava, and taught Latin to several people, amongst others to 
Mr. Gibson. For many years past, no persons of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion have visited Ava as missionaries; the fall and poverty of that 
church, by the events of the French revolution, and the detention of its 
venerable pontiff under Napoleon, having of course prevented the church 
of Rome from sending any of its members to disseminate the light of the 
Gospel in these regions; but the Roman Catholic religion is still followed 
by a few individuals, and is represented by priests of that race, miscalled 
Portuguese, who, from their intermarriage with the natives of India, now 
retain but little trace of their origin, except the dialect, which still remains 
to them, of the language of their forefathers.’—pp. 156, 157. 


One most disastrous consequence, resulting from our Indian 
government’s previous neglect to acquire any military knowledge 
of the Burmhan empire, has been hitherto little exposed, but is 
strikingly exhibited in this volume. It was not until after near 
twelve months had been lost in the operations, of which the mouth 
of the Irrawaddy was the base, that an invasion was attempted 
from the maritime country of Arracan, which is divided, as a re- 
ference to the common maps will shew, from the kingdoms of 
Pegu and Ava Proper, by a chain of mountains running north and 
south, parallel and intermediate to the sea-coast and the course of 
the Irrawaddy. It was projected, that a second invading force, 
entering Arracan, should cross the mountains and strike upon the 
Irrawaddy, to form a junction with Sir A. Campbell’s division ; 
and an army of ten thousand men under General Morrison was 
assembled, as we formerly remarked, on the Chittagong frontier, 
for that purpose. General Morrison, a brave and distinguished 
officer, after a smart action, captured the city of Arracan, the 
capital of the province, while Sir A. Campbell was advancing to 
Prome; but though the routed enemy had ffed to the Irrawaddy, 
the passage over the mountains was believed, upon a partial recon- 
naissance, to be impracticable (Captain Trant says, that the only 
good road was not explored) ; and all farther attempt at co-operation 
was abandoned. General Morrison being thus compelled to remain 
‘In the swampy, pestilential flats of Arracan,’ one half of his army 
perished there miserably by disease; and the rest became so emaci- 
ated from sickness, that it was completely disorganised and useless. 

After the conclusion of the peace, the easy means of havin 
averted this deplorable miscarriage, were discovered too late. Sir 
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A, Campbell, deeming it of the highest importance that the inlet 
from Arracan to the heart of Ava should be known to us, in case 
of another war, dispatched Captain Trant, with a battalion of 
Sepoys, and the elephants of the army, to explore the best route 
across the mountains, from Sembeghewn on the Irrawaddy, to 
Aeng in Arracan. Our author’s report, which was afterwards pub- 
lished by order of government in the Calcutta Gazette, and is here 
embodied in his Wikio. is clear and satisfactory, and does him 

eat credit. He found ‘a superb road’ across the mountains, 
which had been executed by the Burmhan government some years 
before, to facilitate the intercourse between Arracan and Ava; and 
which, as it was the channel of so great an inland trade as to be 
annually traversed, it is computed, by forty thousand persons, 
ought to have been as well known to our authorities in India, as 
the high route from Calcutta to Cawnpore. The whole distance 
from the Irrawaddy to Aeng, is only one hundred and twenty-four 
miles ; and the detachment, as well as the elephants, accomplished 
a march, which had been supposed impracticable, in eleven days. 
It is therefore evident, as our author justly concludes, that, had 
this road been accurately known or examined, there was nothing 
to have prevented General Morrison’s fine army, especially after 
the flight of the enemy, from having wintered in the elevated and 
healthy districts of Ava, instead of mouldering away in the fatal 
marshes of Arracan. 

We may add, that, with this information at the commencement 
of the war, the contest might have been brought to a conclusion 
with a far less cost of time, blood, and treasure. The distance 


from Aeng to the point at which the road impinges on the Irra- . 


waddy, cannot be above a fourth of that from the same point to 
Rangoon ; and the whole line from the coast of Arracan, to the 
Burmese capital, does not exceed twenty-five days’ marches. The 
difficulty of forcing the mountain passes, ‘ than which nature never 
formed,’ as Captain Trant rather awkwardly calls it, ‘ an easter-to- 
be-defended barrier,’ might, perhaps, against the unimpaired 
strength of the Burmhan empire, have rendered it imprudent to 
confine the invasion to this simple point of assault. But if, at the 
commencement of the season for operations, one army had been 
dispatched to advance from Rangoon, with proper means of river 
transport, and another had operated simultaneously from Arracan, 
there can be little doubt that, in the surprise and distraction of a 
barbarous enemy’s tactics, the war might have been finished, by 
the juyction of the invaders, in a single campaign. 

The importance, however, of the knowledge acquired by Cap- 
tain Trant’s-memoir of his march, is chiefly with reference to = 
future contingencies of warfare in the same country ; and this por- 
tion of his book, in a military point of view, besides containing 
some interesting notices of the mountaineer tribes of Arracan, is 
incomparably the most valuable. The passes commanding the 
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route over the mountains, are now within our frontier; and their 
occupation may, at any time, secure to us the key of Ava. 


‘ The advantages of this fine road, leading, in twenty-five marches, 
from Aeng to Ava, more than counterbalance the fatigue and trouble 
likely to attend the passage of artillery over the mountains, where, in 
many places, from the great ascent, bullocks could be of no use in 
dragging the guns, which must, therefore, necessarily be pulled up by 
sheer strength of arm; and for the same reason it would be impossible to 
convey the stores in carts. That part of the road which requires most 
actual making, is for eight miles in the bed of the Mine river, where the 
annual torrents are constantly changing the position of the rocks and 
stones ; but this could be remedied, in many places, by felling large trees, 
and with them forming an artificial road, the rocks answering as abut- 
ments. Some parts of this road among the mountains require widening ; 
and it would be requisite to sink tanks at the springs, and cut paths to 
and from them: but, taking every thing into consideration, there is little 
doubt but that a battalion of pioneers, sent one week in advance, would 
render the Aeng road quite passable for an army.’—pp. 447, 448. 


Having, in our notice of Colonel Snodgrass’s book, given as full 
an outline as our limits might permit, of the military operation of 
the Burmese war, we shall not of course here follow Captain Trant 
through the same narrative. But we may take from his pages the 
relation of an assault upon some stockades, in the beginning of 


the war, to exemplify, by a single instance, the lively style of his 
sketches of this nature. | 


‘On the 8th of July, Sir Archibald Campbell determined on capturing 
these stockades; and sending General Macbean PY land, with one thou- 
sand Europeans and five hundred Sepoys, in the direction most likely to 
intercept their retreat, he, with the gun-boats, and a considerable force, 
proceeded by water. 

‘ There were two roads leading from the Pagoda, in the direction we 
wished to pursue; one, a mere footpath, the other passable for guns. 
General Macbean preferred the former, and left his artillery behind. The. 
enemy not expecting us by this path, we marched through the jungle for 
three miles, without seeing a soul, although, in the wood to our left, 
voices could be distinctly heard, and also the sound of the axe falling on 
trees, which they were felling to erect their fortifications; but, after 
marching this distance, two stockades were descried, a few yards in 
advance. The General instantly halted, to enable the troops, which were 
marching in single file (and consequently occupied a great length of 
ground) to form column, during which time, we could observe small par- 
ties of Burmahs, armed with musquets, coming from the opposite wood 
to reinforce the stockades. Firing also was heard to the left, which in- 
dicated that Sir Archibald Campbell was engaged ; and General Macbean 
therefore made his dispositions for an attack. Brigadier M‘Creagh, with 
five hundred men from his Majesty’s thirteenth and thirty-eighth regi- 
ments, commanded by Majors Sale and Frith, were formed ina column 
of subdivisions, and with unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets, directed 
to advanee on the work. This movement was effected with so much 
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rapidity, order, and regularity, that to be in possession of this stockade, and 
moving on. to attack the next, was the affairof a moment. The second 
was abandoned on the approach of the column; and we then discovered, 
in a large plain, backed by the jungle, a succession of stockades, amount- 
ing in all to seven. This did not deter the troops from escalading and 
capturing a third stockade, and then rushing on to the largest: there the 
column experienced some loss, in consequence of the delay in bringing up 


the scaling ladders through the muddy, paddy fields, but when they ar- 


rived the work was assaulted at all points, There was another stockade | 


inside the outer one, to which, and to the side opposite to us, the Bur- 
mahs had retired, leaving the place between perfectly clear: the troops, 
therefore, entered in crowds, and encircled the work, whilst a small party 
went into the inner stockade, and drove the enemy outside, where our 
troops were ready to receive them at the bayonet’s point. 

‘ The panic that now took place among the Burmahs, can scarcely be 
described: rushing in crowds towards the only gate through which they 
might escape, they completely choked it up; others then attempted to 
climb over the walls, but were mowed down by our shot, and those at the 
gate were falling by dozens. Some became quite desperate, and with 
their long, dishevelled black hair streaming over their shoulders, and 
giving them the most ferocious appearance, seized their swords with both 
hands, and dashed on the bayonets of the soldiers, where they met with 
that death, which they seemed alternately to fear and despise ; whilst others 
hid themselves in the trenches, full of water, and there lay motionless, 
feigning to be dead. The carnage was very great, at least five hundred 
men being slain in the main stockade, and amongst them was Shumbah 
Woonghee. When the firing first commenced, he had been wounded, 
and his attendants were carrying him into the jungle, amidst a host of 
fugitives, when he received another shot, which terminated his existence. 
Many other chieftains of rank also fell: one had attacked a soldier of the 
thirteenth, and was in the act of cutting him down, when Major Sale came 
to his assistance, and having felled him to the ground, rescued the soldier 
from his perilous situation. 


‘In this stockade, was a battery of nine small guns, and ranged ina 


row behind, were the Burman colours. They were made of red silk, 
swallow-tailed, and having the figure of a Braminy goose in the centre, 
and when furled, were bound round with green leaves instead of cases. A 
great many stand of arms were captured and destroyed, and many hand- 
some spears, the shafts headed with chased silver, swords with gold and 
silver handles, and scabbards, silver caps, and even the Tsaloeh, or gold 
chain of nine links, worn by the Woonghee, became the property of the 
soldiers. The latter ornament was afterwards sold for six hundred and 
fifty rupees.’—pp. 66—69. 


To pass from the mere military and political narrative of the 
volume before us, we must, we believe, restrict ourselves to observe, 
that the work presents us with a great deal more information on 
the condition and character of the empire and the people of Ava, 
than we can here find room to notice. During the cantonment 
of our army for many months at Prome, the author enjoyed a very 
favourable opportunity, of which he seems to have made the most, 
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of studying the manners and customs, the civil institutions and 
the qualities of the people. There, under the protection of our 
authorities, the poor inhabitants of a large district gladly returned 
to their homes; their native and local magistrates tendered their 
sincere submission, and resumed their offices ; and the operation of 
their own laws was wisely permitted. Finding that, although con- 
querors, we neither tyrannised over them nor plundered them, 
the whole population soon discriminated between our equitable 
government, and that of their own cruel court; and a degree of 
happiness reigned among them, to which they seemed hitherto to 
have been strangers. The greatest order and security prevailed : 
only one murder was committed while our army remained at 
Prome; and the perpetrator, being delivered up to the native 
magistrates, was executed according to the laws of the country. 

Of the natural character of the people, Captain Trant seems to 
have formed a very favourable impression’; and they really appear 
to require only a better government, to insure their rapid advance- 
ment in civilisation and virtue. Their religion—a modification of 
Boodhism—is of course gross and idolatrous: but it is = pes 
free from the sensual depravity of the Hindoo system. They have 
no distinctions of caste, and little of that inveterate superstition, 
therewith connected, which in British India offers so insurmount- 
able a resistance to the progress of moral and religious improve- 
ment. The influence of their wretched government, like that of all 
Asiatic ‘despotisms, can be productive only of perfidy, meanness, 
and cruelty: but yet our troops had abundant experience, that the 
Burmese are naturally a shrewd;bold, and courageous race; and 
individual examples of fidelity, as well as of intelligence and enter- 
prise, were by no means wanting among them. Several instances 
of this occur in Captain Trant’s narrative. When General Cotton 
was repulsed at Donabew, his only mode of communicating the 
intelligence to Sir A. Campbell was through a Burmese, who, tra- 
versing the country in the enemy’s occupation, faithfully delivered 
his dispatch, written on a small piece of paper rolled in a quill. 
Sir A. Campbell’s reply was in the same form entrusted to another 
native messenger, who undertook to deliver it. ‘ His address 
did him great credit, and he contrived completely to outwit our 
adversaries; for, leaving Sarawah with a little canoe full of tama- 
rinds, he boldly pulled into the middle of the Burman fleet of war- 
boats, and there offering his wares for sale, passed himself off in 
the character of a trader. Not the least suspicion being attached 
to him, he found no difficulty in dropping down the stream during 
the night; and, after delivering his letter to General Cotton, 
brought back an answer by land, in which the General stated, 
that to avoid being constantly annoyed by the Burmahs, he had 
fallen back ten miles below Donabew.’ A short time after, a more 
remarkable trait of honesty was exhibited by a native: 


‘ We had tried to send General Morrison a letter from Uadeet before 
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we retrograded, and the messenger, a fine young Burmah, received a con- 
siderable sum in advance, and the promise of double, should he succeed in 
his mission. After being repeatedly arrested and searched, he at last 
reached Prome, when, finding that to proceed further on his journey was 
quite impossible, he returned to our camp, and bringing back the money 
and the letter, said, ‘‘ 1 cannot succeed in what I have undertaken; take 
back, therefore, your letter and your money.” Such real honesty and 
nobleness of character is rarely to be met with, and there are many, even 
in our fortunate land, who might take a lesson from this uncivilised Bur- 
mah. It may be unnecessary to add, that he was not deprived of his well- 
earned pittance.’-- pp. 189, 190. 


Our author’s sketches of Burmese manners, costume, amuse- 
ments, &c., are all very pleasing and lively : 


‘It is singular, that the Burman nation, though bordering on Hindos- 
tan, should differ so materially from the inhabitants of that country in one 
custom, which is a peculiar characteristic of the East; and it offers a good 
sample of their mental superiority in that respect over their neighbours, 
In this country, women are free: they are not regarded with that un- 
worthy jealousy or suspicion, which prompts the oriental nations to immure 
their women in a seraglio; but are allowed unrestrained intercourse with 
every one. It is true that, like all semi-barbarous nations, the Burmahs 
look upon women as inferior beings to themselves; a husband will not 
eat at the same table with his wife; if walking together, she must not 
presume to precede him; and her domestic occupations are of the most 
menial kinds—she must proceed to the river several times a day, for the 
purpose of drawing water; she beats out the rice from the husk, and pre- 
pares the family meals; and, if her time allows it, must employ herself in 
sewing her own and husband’s dresses, or else working at the loom. The 
women are never idle; and yet, notwithstanding this drudgery, are lively, 
intelligent and good-humounred, for the most part know how to read and 
write, and enter with the greatest warmth into the news and politics of 
the day. They are very attentive to their social duties; and, though unre- 
strained by the rules of decorum, are seldom guilty of infidelity to their 
husbands. With this freedom there is much less danger of a woman 
proving false to her marriage vows, than when under the surveillance of a 
jealous husband, or imprisoned within the walls of a harem. In the one 
instance, she is the guardian of her own honour, and will seldom prove 
false to the trust; in the other, she feels herself slighted, she finds her re- 
putation is in the hands of others, and she then, from revenge, will become 
guilty of acts, she would not otherwise have thought of. Chastity, in the 
sense we understand the word, is but little known; and no degree of oblo- 
quy is attached to a girl, who may have parted with her maiden fame 
without the ceremony of marriage; indeed, the latter is merely a civil 
arrangement.’ 


~ = * * * % 


‘The Burman women pay great attention to the adornment of their 
persons. Their hair is tied in a bunch at the back of the head; and, as 
a quantity of it is considered a great beauty, false tails, sometimes two or 
three in number, are ingeniously mixed with the real hair, so as to form a 
large knot, which is further adorned with flowers. In the ears,‘ instead of 
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rings, they wear rolls of gold, about half an inch in diameter; and round 
the neck, gold chains, differing in make and value, according to the wealth 
of the owner. 

‘The lower garment* consists of one single piece of variegated silk of 
different patterns: this is wrapped round the bodly, partly covering the 
bosom, and tucked in under the arm. It falls as low as the ancle, but 
being open in front, and merely lapping over a little when not moving, if 
they walk, discloses the whole of the leg; only one limb being visible at 
a time, according to the forward step. Custom soon deprived this dress 
of the indecent appearance with which it first struck us. It is peculiar 
to the whole of this part of Asia, aad has been so from time immemorial. 
The engee, a light muslin jacket worn open, and red sandals, complete 
the habiliments of the sex. Those moving in higher circles wear the 
same, but of more costly materials, 


* % * * #* * 


‘ The men are a fine athletic race; and though not tall, are very mus- 
cular and well-proportioned, offering a striking contrast to the straight, 
shapeless limbs of the inhabitants of Hindostan. When young, they are 
mostly handsome: their demeanour is marked by an elasticity of step and 
dignity of countenance, which denote the confidence they feel in themselves ; 
and a young Burman dandy, with his handkerchief fantastically wound: 
in his long black hair, his dashing silk loonghee tied round the waist, 
and the graceful Tartan scarf+ thrown carelessly over his shoulder, and 
much resembling the Highland plaid, is really a fine figure to contemplate. 
In maturer age, however, they rapidly fall off; their features soon become 
wrinkled, and the little tuft of hair which they allow to grow on the chin 
(the rest of the beard being carefully plucked ont) is, at that period, any- 
thing but ornamental to the countenance. They tattoo their thighs with 
a varieiy of curious letters and figures, intended to operate as a charm 
against an enemy, and also to denote servitude to the king; and this being 
done with a blueish mixture, gives the leg the appearance of being clothed. 
The chest and arms also are often tattooed ; but this is performed with a 
red paint, and generally consists of a number of squares, with mystic cha- 
racters engraven on them.’ pp. 208—214. 


We have also a long account of their several games and amuse- 
ments: among the former wrestling and boxing, and of the latter, 
dancing, music, and dramatic representations. Some of their airs, 
especially a war-boat song, are far from unpleasing, as we have 
found on trial of three melodies, which are given as examples by 
Captain Trant, and may be recommended to the curiosity of our 
musical friends. 

The graver statistical matter of the volume, we must leave our 
readers to gather for themselves. Captain Trant has accumulated 
no inconsiderable quantity of information in some successive chap- 
ters on the religion, government, laws, revenues, productions, com- 
merce, climate, and soil of the barbarian empire. His estimate of 
the population of the Burmhan territories is ingenious, and seems 





* Called in Burmah, loonghee. + Pussoh. 
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likely to be accurate. He concludes, from the amount and pro- 
portion of the military conscriptions, and from personal view of 
the districts through which he passed, that the whole scanty popu- 
lation ‘of the empire cannot exceed six millions; and he shews 
how this calculation may be reconciled with the far greater esti- 
mate of Symes. 


‘The late Colonel Symes, in his work on Ava, computes the population 
at seventeen millions, by supposing the number of towns and villages to 
amount to eight thousand; but in this number, if we may judge by 
experience, more than two-thirds only nominally existed, the inhabitants 
having, probably, emigrated to other spots, to which a new name would 
be given, whilst the deserted village, in the returns of the district, would 
be placed on the same list with the inhabited ones. This I have remarked, 
in many instances, to be the case; the names of those villages handed 
down by tradition having been invariably given me, as well as those 
actually in existence. ‘Colonel Symes could not be aware of this custum, 
and ‘thus his calculation is not founded on so erroneous a basis as has 
generally been supposed.’—p. 238. 


In connexion with this.circumstance, of the immense number of 
ruined and desert towns, both in the kingdom of Pegu and in that 
of Ava Proper, Captain Trant has a number of highly interesting 
notices, scattered through his volume, on the architectural remains 
and other antiquities of the country. From these monuments, 
there seems no doubt that the same regions must have been, at 
periods both more and less remote, the seat of an empire far more 
populous, better skilled in the arts of civilisation, and altogether 
more flourishing and wealthy, than the present state. The more 
modern tale of desolation is told—as well by the traces of villages 
thickly strewed over the country, where the nearest hamlets are 
now ten miles asunder—as by the ruined ramparts and vast soli- 
tary area of Pegu, Lyne, Seguin Mew, Terrecketteree, and various 
other great cities. The walls of the last place here named, may 
be traced through a circuit of ten miles ; and the massive thickness 
and strength both of these brick remains, and of other structures 
of the same material, are deplorably contrasted by the wretched 
mud hovels and wooden bulwarks of the modern Burmese towns. 
But the surviving monuments of earlier ages are still more remark- 
able. The neatly and strongly arched roofs of old temples, shew 


a perfect acquaintance with the art of vaulting, which the Bur-. 


mese have now totally lost. Frescoes of great age are found on 
the walls of these structures, still retaining the most brilliant 
colouring, and in every respect superior to more modern attempts 
of the kind ; and those enormous masses of brick, the Dagon and 
Shoemadoo, and Shoezeegoon pagodas, at Rangoon, Pegu, and 
Pagahm, are of immemorial antiquity. It is remarkable that these 
stupendous constructions are altogether dissimilar from any reli- 
gious edifices in India, and ‘ approach,’ says our author, ‘ in idea 
nearer to the pyramids that any other relic of antiquity.’ He 
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also observes that ‘in Ava, the constant ornaments of the religious 
edifices are sphinxes, griffins, mermaids, and crocodiles, which are 
the exact symbols of the religion of the Egyptians. Neither the 
Chinese, Hindoos, or Mussulmans, employ the same emblems, and, 
consequently, it is not from imitating them that this custom has 
taken root. Does it not, therefore, seem strange that Ava and Egypt 
should have given the same ideal forms to different accompaniments 
of their religious emblems? and would not this warrant the con- 
clusion that some unknown cause exists for the similarity? But, 
suddenly, as if afraid of being laughed at for parsers the con- 
jecture, which is in fact far from being destitute of possible 
foundation, he adds, that ‘ this is a very wild hypothesis, and so 
little borne out by probability, that it scarcely bears discussing.’ 
But the truth is, that these Burmese monuments have yet to be 
visited by persons capable of learnedly investigating their an- 
tiquity. 1t is no discredit to Captain Trant, that he has not been 
able to carry his researches in the Burmese country farther, both 
on this and other subjects of scientific and learned interest: he 
merits, on the contrary, great eulogy for having effected so much 
as he has done. Indeed, in these respects, we cannot repeat too 
strongly our praise of the intelligence and mental activity displayed 
both by himself and Colonel Snodgrass, in rite pty, 50 large 
a mass of unprofessional knowledge on the state of the Burmhan 
country, amidst a warfare so harassing, and under the distraction 
and fatigue of military avocations. But the increase of our 
general knowledge of the invaded empire, should not have been 
left to the mere chance exertions of individuals, whose principal 
attention must necessarily be engrossed by their duties in the 
field; and it is impossible not to regret, that the army was un- 
accompanied by a few professed men of learning, who might have 
exclusively and severally directed their whole time and labour to 
civil and scientific and antiquarian researches. Upon this subject 
Captain Trant’s sensible remarks are well worth quotation : 


‘In thus glancing over the animal productions of Ava, it cannot be 
expected that a soldier should be very proficient on the subject; his 
occupations in the field are so numerous, and of such an active de- 
scription, that he can spare but little time for profound researches into the 
natural history of the country, even supposing that his talents should 
qualify him for such an office; and it is, therefore, much to be regretted 
that the British government did not send two or three scientific men with 
this expedition, for the purpose of inquiring into the natural history, 
geology, and botanical peculiarities of Ava. 

‘ Let it be recollected that this empire was totally unknown to us, and 
that we, as lords of the East, and, consequently, having innumerable 
opportunities of gaining scientific information, should consider it a duty 
we owe the polished world, to contribute our quota to the general fund of 
science and knowledge. Ina similar situation the French would have 
acted very differently, and the public would, ere this, have possessed an 
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accurate description of the countries of Ava and Pegu. They would 
have sent a complete society of men of talent, each well versed in his own 
line ; and the result might have been (as with the expedition to Egypt), 
that our scientific knowledge would have advanced as rapidly as our 
arms.’—p, 279. 


- 


As our author here justly observes, a French government, under the 
same circumstances, would not have lost the opportunity of extending 
their stores of philosophical discovery. Some ridicule it has been 
attempted at times to cast upon the conduct of the Directory of the 
French republic, in attaching a train of savans to their Egyptian 
expedition; but the example is surely deserving of imitation, 
especially by our Indian administration, and in a most interesting 
quarter of the globe, where our arms are frequently penetrating 
into regions previously unexplored and little known. The march 
of an Anglo-Indian army, has usually been as much a journey of 
discovery as a career of conquest; and might always be mace 
more conducive than it has hitherto been, to extend the boundaries 
of our knowledge with those of our empire. And further, upon 
less generous considerations, our political interests would seem 
equally to suggest this proceeding. In the case of our expedition 
into Ava, for instance, too many efforts could scarcely have been 
made to acquire a thorough knowledge of the natural productions 
and statistics of a country, of which we may one day be com- 
pelled to take permanent possession. For, however willingly the 
truth may be dissembled, and the prospect deprecated, no reflecting 
man can blind himself to the rapid operation of that law of ne- 
cessity, by which it should seem that our Eastern empire is in- 
evitably doomed to a perpetual extension, until it shall fall under 


the mere superincumbent force of its own unwieldly and gigantic 
weight. 





Art. 1V. Apologie der neuern Theologie des evangelischen Deutsch- 
lands gegen ihren neuesten Ankliger, &c. Von D. K. G. Bret- 
schneider. 8vo. pp. 66. Halle. 1826. 


Defence of the Modern Theology of Evangelical Germany against its 
most recent Accuser; or, an Examination of the State of the Pro- 
testant Religion in Germany, ina Series of Discourses preached before 
the University of Cambridge, by the Rev. Hugh James Rose. 


Ir is a striking coincidence, and indicative of the general impulse 
given to the national mind, that the period at which the Germans 
emerged so honourably into literary distinction, was likewise the 
epoch of a new school of theology. The elder German divines 
have long been highly esteemed for the soundness of their judg- 
ment, their great depth of research and profound erudition. Their 
successors, however, were not contented to tread in their footsteps, 
or to adopt their views. They struck out a new path for them- 
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selves, and extolled their mode of interpreting the Scriptures, as a 
release from the fetters of systems which, as they contend, placed 
the human mind under undue restraint. Their doctrines have 
been silently, but constantly gaining ground, and have at length 
forced themselves into general notice. The distinguishing features 
of this new system, are the adoption of the principle, that it is 
impossible to go too deeply into the consideration of religious 
subjects. Making reason not only the test of revelation, but 
the limit of religion, they overlook the self-evident proposition, 
that as the religious system is not to be completed in this world, 
so neither can it be thoroughly explained to the comprehension 
of our finite capacities ; and are unwilling to acknowledge, that 
there is a point at which reason is insufficient, as in the ocean, 
there is a depth which all the powers of man have hitherto been 
unable to fathom. 

Their opponents, on the contrary maintain, that the mode of 
exposition adopted by the Neologists (such is the name given 
to the adherents of the new school), is subversive of the principles 
of true criticism, and opens the road to the wildest theories of 
imagination and caprice. Among those who have stepped for- 
ward as the open assailants of this system, Mr. Rose deserves 
a conspicuous place, from the exclusive object of his work and 
the pretension displayed in it. Our readers are doubtless aware, 
that we allude to his Discourses on the State of the Protestant 
Religion in Germany, which were preached before the University 
of Cambridge, and afterwards published with many notes, in 
confirmation of the charges contained in the text. If the Neolo- 
gists be extravagant in their adherence to the principles of un- 
assisted reason, Mr. Rose is remarkable on the other side, by 
his uncompromising hostility to it. Nothing was easier than 
victory, in the cause which he had espoused—the opinions of 
his adversaries carried their own refutation with them; he had 
but to quote from their works, and he was secure. Not content 
with this, he aimed at higher things, and failed. By a careless- 
ness of assertion, which frequently amounts almost to self-con- 
tradiction, and a frankness of admission which in one particular 
instance, as we shall presently shew, compels him, either to reject 
the legitimate deduction from his own premises, or to assent to the 
wildest dreams of those very writers, the refutation of whose doc- 
trines was the sole object of his work, he has unfortunately 
afforded his adversaries an excuse for retaliating in kind. Dr. 
Bretschneider has accordingly confined himself, in the greater part 
of his pamphlet, to combating the opinions of Mr. Rose, and 
pointing out the deductions from the principles laid down in some 
of his Discourses, leaving the vital part of the controversy, the ten- 
dency of the doctrines of the Neologists, nearly untouched. This 
was hardly fair; but it is of little use for a commander to carry 
the war into an enemy’s country, while anarchy and dissension 
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convulse his own. Admitting, for the sake of the argument, that 
he has made good his proofs against Mr. Rose, he does not thereby 
dispose of the quotations from the German writers, subjoined to 
these Discourses; and it is very singular, that he hardly once 
attempts it. 

Dr. Bretschneiders’ Apologie, contains sixty-six a pees 5 the first 
forty of which are occupied with observations on Mr. Rose’s argu- 
ments and opinions, whilst an account of the different systems that 
have obtained in Germany, and the reception which they expe- 
rienced, occupies hardly ten pages; and, the exposition of the 
doctrines of his own party (the evangelical), little more than one 
page. Yet he entitles his work an apology for the modern theo- 
ogy of evangelical Germany. How can that be called an apolo 
for German theology? But if the work does not in itself contain 
any defence of the system, it is of service as pointing out those 
authors, in whose writings it may fairly be supposed, that the new 
doctrines are developed in their least offensive form. 

After premising, that a systematic refutation of Mr. Rose’s 
work, would almost require a continued history of theology, from 
the Reformation to the present time, Dr. Bretschneider says, 


‘ But fortunately, such a mode of refutation is not always necessary, 
and, certainly not with Mr. Rose. We consider him as a witness, and his 
ibook as written evidence. But the force of an accusation is destroyed, if 

t can be proved, Ist, that the witness is partial. 2ndly, that he is deficient 
on the judgment and knowledge necessary to form a right understanding 
f the facts alleged by him. 3rdly, that he places these facts, in a false 
and partial light; if not intentionally, yet, from weakness. 4thly, that he 
derives his intelligence, not from his own observation, but from other per- 
sons, who are not named ; especially, if it can be proved, that these per- 
sons belong to the declared adversaries of the party accused. Of all this, 
we can convict Mr. Rose; and when we have so convicted him, it follows 
that his testimony, or accusation, deserves no credit.’— Apologie, p. 6. 


It is plain, that the three first charges might easily be reduced 
to one; and with respect to the fourth, the persons consulted, 
although the declared adversaries of the accused, might still speak 
the truth. But we apprehend, that the whole reasoning is founded 
in error. The evidence of a witness is not destroyed, because he 
is partial, or because he derives his intelligence from the adversa- 
ries of the accused. The knowledge of such a circumstance might 
influence the cross-examining counsel in his mode of eliciting the 
truth, and Dr. Bretschneider should have proved, not that Mr. 
Rose is partial, or that he derived his information from Anti-Neolo- 
oo. but that the tendency of the doctrines maintained by the 

eologists, was not such as was imputed tothem. Besides, if the 
observation were of any consequence, Mr. Rose assumed the office 
of judge, and cannot be considered as a witness. The witness 
deposes to facts; the judge deduces inferences from these facts. 
But let us hear Dr. Bretechrieider in continuation. 
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‘ This accusation is nothing less than that, since the time of Semler, a 
school of divines has existed in Germany, in which is to be found “a 
daringness of disbelief and a wantonness of blasphemy, which, in a pro- 
fessed believer, we should expect and understand,” “ a dreadful pest,” “‘ to 
threaten the destruction of all that is dear, sacred and holy.” Rose, 
pp. 58, 59. That the witness who advances such an accusation, is partial, 
is manifest from the charge itself, which is expressed in such unmeasured 
and exaggerated terms, that it can be true only of Atheists, or must pre- 
suppose insanity in the evangelical teachers of Germany.’—Apologie, p. 7. 


These are strong terms ; whether Mr. Rose is partial in the use of 
them, must depend on the proofs which he brings forward to substan- 
tiate them. It is remarkable, that Dr. Bretschneider should have 
omitted, perhaps the strongest expression of all, considering the 
extent in which it was applied. We read in the first Discourse, 
that ‘‘ it need not be added, that the Protestant church of that 
country (Germany), 2s the mere shadow of a name ;” and at p. 8, of 
the advertisement, we are told, ‘‘in truth, I have only expressed 
what has been said to me by every intelligent German, with whom 
I conversed on the subject.” 

We give the following, as one of the parts of the pamphlet to 
which Dr. Bretschneider would probably wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the English reader. 


‘Mr. Rose in his work, appears to us in the following light. Educated 
in the bosom of the English episcopal church, he conscientiously adopted 
its creed as the only true exposition of Christianity, and became a zealous 
orthodox Englishman, believing all true theology to be comprised in the 
thirty-nine articles. It never occurred to him to investigate this belief, as 
he assents to the principle of his church *, that the fathers of the church of 
the three or four first centuries, are the most competent witnesses respect- 
ing what Jesus and the Apostles had taught, and the sense in which the 
Holy Scriptures are to be understood. Whoever says this, has never read 
those fathers, or he would have given up so gross an error. “ A minister of 
the church (says Mr. Rose), must no longer think his own thoughts, or 
form his own plans; but he must teach what the church commands, in the 
sphere which she assigns.” Even if he should perceive any errors, “ it 
belongs not to him to remedy the error, or supply the deficiency.” Mr. 
Rose, therefore, trod with closed eyes, the beaten path of the Episcopal 
church. In this state of comfortable repose, he was disturbed by an oc- 
currence always unpleasant to those who have given up all reliance on 
their own judgment, viz., that Kiihnol’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, and Rosenmiiller’s Scholia on the Old Testament, together with 
Schleusner’s Lexicon, were much used by students of theology in England; 
and that in these writings, Schleusner’s Lexicon not excepted, he disco- 
vered the poison of heresy, by which the students were transported beyond 
the thirty-nine articles. Full of anxiety at the introduction of this poison 
into his native land, he pays particular attention to the theology of the 





* Dr. B. is mistaken in supposing this to be a principle of the English 
chureh,_— Rev. 
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Germans, in a philosophical tour, which he made through their territory, 
that on his return home, he might warn his countrymen against the writings 
of the Germans, destroy the credit they had acquired in England, and 
maintain that fortunate system, in which the divines must not think their 
own thoughts, but only the thirty-nine articles.’ 


When Mr. Rose says, that a minister of a church may not think 
his own thoughts, he probably only meant to say that his thoughts 
should enuinde with those of the church to which he belongs, so 
that they should form not twain, but one thought. But, if by this 


expression, he would intimate what the words at first sight cer- 


tainly imply, we would ask him, how upon this principle, he could 
ae the secession of the Protestants from the Roman Catholic 
church ? 

Dr. B. accuses Mr. Rose of inserting at random quotations 
from writers of all parties, and of supporting his charges against 
the divines, by extracts from lay writers. Mr. Rose’s object was 
to point out to his countrymen the danger likely to accrue from 
the use of the German commentators. If, therefore, he found ob- 
jectionable matter in writings of all parties, was he to blame in 
exposing it? His quotations from lay writers, merely proves that 
he was incorrect in attributing such opinions only to the divines. 
But that our readers may judge for themselves, we will insert Dr. 
B’s. classification of the German writers on theology, together with 
his opinion of the reception given to the different doctrines pro- 
mulgated since the year 1750. 


‘A very superficial knowledge of the history of theology, since the 
middle of the last century, would enable us to trace four very different 
directions, into which the inquiries respecting Christianity branched. 
Firstly, there were some, in whose opinion all revelation was nothing but 
superstition ;—Jesus, an enthusiast, or au impostor ;—and Christianity a 
mass of errors. They therefore thought that they were doing a meritorious 
action, by undermining the esteem in which it was held. These were the 
followers of the English and French Free-thinkers ; but few of them were 
found in Germany, and amongst them no divine. 

‘ The second class consisted of those who wished to advance natural 


‘religion at the expense of Christianity ; who believed indeed an historical 


Christ, but attributed no divine effect to Christianity; and thought that 
they could explain the Life of Jesus, and the origin of Christianity, en- 
tirely upon natural principles. They considered the Life of Jesus as a 
romance, Jesus himself as a member of secret societies, and treated the 
holy Scriptures merely as human books, Among the adherents of this 
class were K. F. Bahrdt, at first a divine, but soon removed from his 
office, and the non-theologians, Reimarus (author of the Wolfenbuttle 
Fragments), and Venturini (History of the Great Prophet of Nazareth). Per- 
haps Brennecke may also be included. Those whom we usually call 
Rationalists, form a third and very different class. They acknowledge 
Christianity to be collectively a divine, beneficent institution, for the salva- 
tion of the world; and Jesus to be an apostle of divine Providence ; and 
believe that in the holy Scriptures is contained a true and eternal word 
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of God, which would through the same be preserved and extended 
for the good of men. They only deny a supernatural and miraculous 
action of God; and consider it as the. end of Christianity to introduce, 
establish, and extend religion, for which reason is sufficient, and therefore 
in Christianity they distinguish the substantial and unsubstantial, that 
which is local and temporal from that which is always binding®. To this 
class belong, of philosophers, Steinbart, Kant, Krug; of divines, W, A. 
Teller, Loffler, Thiess, Henke; and of those yet living, J. C. F. Schmidt, 
De Wette, Paulus, Wegscheider, Rohr. Lastly, there was, and is a fourth 
class, who consider the Bible and Christianity as a divine revelation, in a 
higher sense than the Rationalists, as they acknowledge a revealing action 
of God, which they distinguish from his common providence, carefull 
mark the different periods of this divine instruction, and establish the 
divinity of Chiistianity more upon its internal evidence than upon miracles. 
They particularly separate church belief from the doctrines of Scripture, 
reforming it according to the expressions of the divine Word ; and preserve 
such a relation between reason and revelation, that reason should prove reve- 
lation, and that thelatter should contain nothing contrary to reason, although 
it may contain much that goes beyond it. This is the view which Doder~ 
lein, Morus, and Reinhard took, and which is now followed by Ammon, 
Schott, Niemeyer, Bretschneider and others.’ Apologie, pp, 46—-48, 


But as Dr. Bretschneider justly observes, it is of far greater 
importance to mquire what reception the promulgation of these 


different opinions experienced. We shall, therefore, extract his 


observations on this subject, before we subjoin any remarks of our 
own. 


‘ Theological opinions should be divided into four classes, according to 
the success with which they were received. Firstly, attacks, conjectures, 
and learned theories, which, as soon as they were made known, were as- 
sailed on all sides, refuted, and consigned to oblivion. Such were the 
attacks of ' Bahrdl, Venturini, of the Wolfenbuttle Fragmentists, against 
whom, in particular, Doderlein wrote; Eck, with his natural explanation 
of the Miracles; Brennecke, with his treatise that Jesus lived twenty- 
seven years after his resurrection; many conjectures, doubts, and 
strange attacks of Semler on the Bible, and the oldest fathers of the 
church, which never were adopted ; and the refutation of which strange 





* Dr. Bretschneider refers to an extract from Wegscheider’s Institu- 
tion Theolog. Christ., respecting Christianity and revelation, which he 
had given in an early page of his Apologie. We have subjoined it, that 
the reader may form his own opinion of this extract, which is confessedly 
one of the least violent that can be drawn from this writer. 

“¢ Quum princeps ille Christiane religionis auctor in e4 instituenda sum- 
mam sanctitatem & pietatem cum plurissimis virtutis preeceptis conjunxerit, 
eoque ipso voluntati divinee egregie se accommodaverit, quumque ex ejus 
instituti enetes & progressu facile cognoscatur, divine providentie auxt- 
lam et favorem ei mirifice profuisse, summo jure religionis christian 
lnstitutio Dei ipsius opus et munus habetur, eodemque jure Jesu, ejusque 
Apostoli Det legati atque ministri habentur. ” 
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theory, by Mr. Rose, is consequently unnecessary: the doubts, of the 
same writer, respecting the authenticity of many of the books of the New 
Testament, of which those respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews being 
written by St. Paul (which the ancient church had rejected) have alone been 
retained. A second class consists of theories and views which, for a 
time, met with approbation, and were more widely diffused, but were still 
strongly contested, and at last set aside, or can now only boast of a small 
number of defenders. To this class belongs the moral exposition of the 


‘Scriptures, the explanation of the same in a modern sense, the accom- 


modation theory in a more extensive acceptation of the term (for ev 

one must admit a certain accommodation on the testimony of St. Paul), 
the natural explanation of the miracles of Jesus, Steinbart’s Gliikselig- 
keitslehre, the objections urged against the positive punishments of God, 
and the like. There is another class of opinions which have been 
adopted only by the smaller number of divines, have always been op- 
posed, and are still closely pressed in the controversy. To this belongs 
systematic rationalism, properly so called, as Rohr (Briefe tiber den Ra- 
tionalismus) and Wegscheider have represented it. Lastly, there are opi- 
nions which have obtained a firm footing, and are entertained by the plu- 
rality of divines. These are the — of those divines, who separate 
church doctrine and Scripture doctrine; who examine and rectify the 
church system according to the sense of Scripture determined by gram- 
matical exposition ; and concerning the Bible, carefully distinguish—the 
Bible, and the word of God‘contained in the Bible—the Old and New 
Testament, but particularly ideas individually and generally religious, and 
the representation of the same in a particular form. ‘The manner of 
thinking which those divines follow, who have been already designated as 
the fourth class, and who, not unjustly, call themselves evangelical, is 
certainly the prevailing one, not only amongst divines, but also among 
the laity, and may be considered as the decided result of the theological 
investigations of about eighty years. The number of those who strictly 
adhere to the church system, or who, like Marheineeke and Schleier- 
macher, make use of the church system to clothe therein a philosophical 
system, is, on the contrary, the smaller, and will in all probability remain 
so; but the class of blind zealots for all the theologomena of the sym- 
bolical books (even such as are not deducible from Scripture, and are con- 
tradictory to reason), in whose ranks are to be found the public assailants 
and denouncers of all rational theology, becomes constantly more insig- 


‘nificant, and will gradually disappear.’-—Apologie, pp. 51—54. 


We certainly might have expected accuracy of classification 
from Dr. Bretschneider, since he is pretty severe against Mr. Rose 
on this subject. An exact graduation of the esteem in which the 
different opinions are held in Germany could hardly have been ex- 
pected from a foreigner, when we find Dr. Bretschneider expressing 
himself in terms, which may well justify us in attributing somewhat 
more influence to the conflicting opinions, than he wishes to assign 
tothem. And surely it is too much to class among the adherents of 
the church system, those who merely use it as a cover for their 
own views. Those who, rejecting the substance, merely retain the 
form to serve their own purposes, can never with justice be reck- 
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oned as the followers of the church system. It is not a little sin- 
gular, too, that Dr. Bretschneider should have given a more nume- 
rous list of those who follow the rationalist doctrines, than of those 
who belong to the evangelical party. To the latter, we have the 
significant ‘&c.,’ it is true, whereby we are to understand, that 
many more remain behind; whereas, we must suppose, that he 
has given us the names of all, or nearly all, the principal rationalist 
writers, seeing that no. supplemental &c. graces their concluding 
names. Verily, Dr. Bretschneider is no bad tactician, 

He keeps up a constant fire against Mr. Rose’s weak points, in 
hopes that the smoke he thereby raises may serve to conceal his 
own. He certainly makes it rather more laborious to clear the 
ground for the contest; but this mode of proceeding befits rather 
an enemy retreating, from a consciousness of his inferiority, than 
one who had taken the field in the exulting confidence of victory. 

We have said, that by one frank admission Mr. Rose, if he 
would not reject the legitimate deductions from his own premises, 
must assent to the most extravagant theories of those writers, the 
refutation of whose doctrines was the sole object of his work. We 
allude to his unqualified approbation of the Fathers as interpreters 
of Scriptures. e will quote his own words: 


‘‘'We must recur, for truth and light, first to Scripture, and then, if 
difficulties or doubts occur as to its interpretation, to the Christian 
writers who lived at the outset of the Christian system.” Rose, p. 27. 


Again: 


‘“‘ He (Calixtus) lays down the soundest rules for the interpretation of | 


Scripture, and, on the subject of our present inquiry, displays the most 
enlightened views. ‘ No church,’ he says, ‘ can be required to receive 
doctrines which have sprung up within four or five centuries ; while every 
church, which deserves the name, must receive whatever was received by 
the pure and primitive ages: that is, it must receive Scripture, the doc- 
trines of the Apostles, as exhibited in the Creeds, the Confessions of the 
Synods of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and whatever was considered as 
necessary to salvation by the Doctors of the ancient church, i¢ must 
receive what they received, and condemn what they condemned.’ These 


are views worthy of the most enlightened theologian,” &c.—Rose, pp. 
34, 35. 


It is not our intention to enter at all into the question, how far 
this doctrine may be right or wrong ; but we cannot understand 
how Mr. Rose can consistently maintain it, and at the same time 
object to that mode of interpretation in the German Commenta- 
tors, which he approves in the Fathers. 

We wish that Dr. Bretschneider had stated more fully the 
opinions of the new school of theology. This object he has 
rendered more difficult for foreigners, by withholding, as much as 
possible, the names of the evangelical party. We do not meet 
with the names of Kiihnol and Rosenmiiller in any of the four 
classes of divines, although he was aware that to their works, 
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Mr. Rose’s observations were more particularly directed. This 
omission is rendered still more extraordinary as, by a mistake of the 
German translation, Dr. Bretschneider supposes that Mr. Rose 
intended to confine his remarks to these two; which is far from 
mm, 08 case, as our readers will perceive, if they turn to p. 181 of 


Mr. Rose’s work. But arguing, as Dr. Bretschneider has done upon 
that supposition, it is difficult to he a reason for this omission. 
Whatever may be the defects of Mr. Rose’s Discourses, we should 
be wanting in justice were we not to declare that in the notes he 
has collected a mass of evidence, which the rationalists, or even 
the evangelical party, will find it difficult to disprove. At any 
rate, this must be done by a different course of proceeding from 
that which Dr. Bretschneider has thought proper to adopt. We 
are not now to discuss who are of the evangelical, and who of the 
rationalist party. The same principles pervade the works of both ; 
differing perhaps in degree, but not in kind. Judging of them 
from the most moderate, we feel ourselves compelled to declare 
our honest opinion, that the tendency of these doctrines is to 
strip Christianity of the distinguishing marks of a revelation. 
Their writers explain away, or fritter almost to nothing, the divine 
mission of Christ, by the doctrine of a mediate divine instruction; 
deny, if not directly, yet covertly, the probability of prophecy ; 
and, although they admit the existence of miracles, yet assert 
that they have lost their force as proofs, nay, some of them have 
even gone so far as to doubt the possibility of inspiration. It 
is of little use that Dr. Bretschneider may say, these are not the 
doctrines entertained by the whole party; for there is so little 
concert between them, that hardly two writers could be selected 
from all whom Dr. Bretschneider has named, that entertain the 
same opinions. If, leaving more moderate commentators, we turn 
to the rest, we meet with nothing but wild and visionary theories, 
fitter rather to constitute the waking dreams of enthusiasts than the 
opinions of professors of Christianity. 

Dr. Bretschneider allows in words, that revelation may contain 
much that is beyond the reach of reason; but the practice of his 
school accords not with this precept. Nay, he himself says, in 
another part of the work, that there cannot be too deep an inquiry 
into philosophical (by which he evidently means religious) subjects, 
and ridicules the idea that there can exist a point at which we 
should rest satisfied with obvious causes. (Apologie, p. 17). This 
is the source of all the mischief, an undue estimation of the powers 
of the intellect; and, it is manifest, that as long as this feeling 
prevails, all hope of improvement is vain. 
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Art. V. ° The Constitutional History of England, from the Accession 
of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry Hallam. 2 vols. 
4to. London: Murray. 1827. 


Mr. Hatxiam’s name forms almost in itself a sufficient pledge of 
the value of any historical labours to which it may be prefixed. 
He has become, unquestionably, one of the first class of our livin 
historians; and it is a remarkable evidence of his ability, that he has 
been indebted for this distinction solely to the publication of one 
work, which, from its very nature, partook more of the character 
of an elementary abridgment than of enlarged narration. But, 
in an age so redundant of historical writings as this, and in which, 
consequently, it is so difficult for another to discover any original 
or unbeaten track of inquiry, Mr. Hallam’s choice of a subject 
was singularly felicitous. His ‘‘ View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages,” filled up a chasm in the shelves of every 
popular library, not only in this country, but in the languages of 
the Continent; and, at once concise and comprehensive, that 
work, without supplying any fresh stores of knowledge to the 
professed man of letters, has afforded precisely the same kind and 
degree of information, which was required for the gentleman of 
liberal education. 

The View of the Middle Ages has occupied a previous void in 
our literature, because it constitutes the only good introduction 
that has yet appeared to the immediate study of the modern 
history of Europe. And, although its compression of historical 
transactions is necessarily very rigid and close, the philosophical 
spirit in which the whole book is executed, has raised its character 
far above that of all ordinary abridgments. The extent and ac- 


. curacy of Mr. Hallam’s learning—the diligence and originality 


of his researches—and his lucid arrangement of the great fea- 
tures in the condition of European society, throughout the ten 
centuries of the middle ages,—all bespoke an accomplished and 
powerful mind ; and the effect of these qualities was enhanced, b 
unusual graces of composition and a dignified strain of enlightened 
reflection. In the success of his first work, and in the acquire- 
ment of the reputation which it won for him, Mr. Hallam was in 
no light degree aided by the inimitable charms of a style, which is 
wrought up and finished with equal carefulness and judgment, 
elegance and vigour; and the poetical imagery and chastened 
diction of his periods, lend peculiar force and beauty to the ex- 
pression of that generous regard for humanity and truth, that 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause of rational liberty, which live 
along his eloquent pages. 

The second work, which Mr. Hallam has now given to the 
world, more exclusive and detailed in its features, is still properly 
a continuation of one part of his former undertaking. A consi- 
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derable portion of the ‘‘ View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages,” was occupied with his masterly sketch of the origin 
and progress of the English constitution, until the extinction‘of the 
house of Plantagenet: the present volumes form the sequel to 
that subject from the same epoch, or the accession of the house 
ef Tudor to the English throne, down to the death of George IT, 
On the magnitude and importance of this design, it is needless to 
expatiate; and Mr. Hallam’s especial qualifications for the task 
are equally obvious. It was easy to anticipate that the work 
would be, as‘ he has himself felt, ‘the most ‘congenial to his own 
studies and habits of mind;’ and a careful examination of its 
voluminous contents enables us to declare, that he has executed it 
with all the ability which was to be expected from his great pre- 
vious attainments, his laborious industry in investigation, his 
excellent judgment, and his honorable principles. Of the general 
merits, ead cod the permanent value of this work, it is im- 
possible not to speak with the highest commendation; and it is 
scarcely too bold a prediction, that Mr. Hallam’s constitutional 
history of England will retain its place as a standard authorit 
one study, so long as our institutions, and our language itself, shall 
endure. 

They, however, who look to find in these volumes the same easy, 
elegant, and popular attraction, as in the greater part of the author’s 
former work, will assuredly be much disappointed. The book is 
not one for the general reader. It is not a mere sketch, which the 
mind can embrace without difficulty ; but an eloborate dissertation 
on constitutional history, which extends, in detail, through three 
hundred years, and fills above thirteen hundred quarto pages. 
The character of the design denies it the variety of ordinary history, 
the vicissitudes of personal fortune, the spirit-stirring details of 
warfare, the great international drama of the universe ; in which 
they, who read only for amusement, love to have their imagina- 
tions excited and their sympathies engaged. Here, on the con- 
trary, there is none of the romance of history, none of its more 
vivid colouring or picturesque delineation; nothing but the ma- 
terials of severer study. Doubtless, this absence of all lighter 
interest was a necessary condition of the undertaking ; nor could 
it, perhaps, be well avoided to introduce the discussion of numerous 
points of constitutional law, dry and technical in themselves, and 
sure to fatigue and disgust the attention of the languid inquirer. 
But, owing to the great length to which Mr. Hallam has extended 
his commentary, the minuteness and the prolixity with which he 
dwells upon the consecutive details of his theme, it is certain that 
the repulsive qualities of the subject—for as such they will be 
considered by the majority of persons—have been very much 
aggravated ; and the appalling size of the work will, we suspect, 
prove its exclusion from a great part of the circulation which, in a 
more concise form, the popularity of the author would probably 
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have secured for it. For ourselves, we would not willingly lose a 
single point of the great mass of minute and accurate knowledge 
al observation, which is stored up in these capacious volumes. 
We are only persuaded that they are far too long ever to become 
a popular treatise in their present state. 

The commendation or censure, which is indifferently involved in 
this opinion, must be measured according to the object that is to 
be assigned to the author’s labours: the book will be frequently 
consulted, for the advantage of desultory reference, by the student 
of our constitutional history and law; it will very seldom be 
thoroughly perused for ordinary purposes of amusement and com- 
mon-place information. One defect, far less equivocal, however, 
than the mere length of the work, may, with more reascn, be 
objected to Mr. Hallam’s general conduct of his plan. In the 
perpetual crowd of details, the reader is apt to lose sight of the 
greater land-marks, which should direct him in the course of his 
Mmquiry into our constitutional history. The gradual encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power, and the progressive steps in the re- 
action of parliamentary opposition, are not always as clearly ex- 
hibited as they should be, with due reference to their relative 
importance and influence.. We are often detained as long over the 
discussion of events and enactments, of little permanent conse- 
quence, as in the contemplation of others, which have produced the 
most lasting effects upon the whole fabric of our national institu- 
tions. This want of sufficient prominence and relief, in the prin- 
cipal features of the subject, is, we know, in some measure 
attributable to the great surface over which the author has drawn 
out his materials, and the consequent difficulty (to borrow the 
language of painting) of keeping down in shade the inferior and 
less important accessories of the design. But we cannot help 
thinking, that there has, at the same time, been some neglect or 
deficiency of methodical skill, in the arrangement of the subject. 
It would, for instance, have been a great assistance to the reader 
if, at the close of each epoch or division of his history, Mr. Hallam 
had always, in a brief recapitulation, taken a summary review of 
the constitutional character and the leading transactions of the 
eye Something of this kind he has once or twice attempted, 

ut not in a sufficiently formal and satisfactory shape. Among 
the mechanical aids also, which he has omitted to provide for the 
easy arrangement and connexion of the passing matter in the 
reader’s mind, it is not too trivial to mention the want of an 
marginal heading and running index to the divisions of the text. 
The disuse of this convenient practice is the more remarkable in 
So careful a writer, because, in his former work, in which it was 
far less indispensible, he sedulously adopted it. 

While we are noticing minute defects in the general composi- 
tion of the volumes before us, we are bound to confess that we 
cannot, on the present occasion, bestow that unqualified admira- 
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tion on Mr. Hallam’s style, which it merited in his former pro- 
duction. Dry legal history, indeed, in its strictness, may seem to 
admit of little embellishment of language; nor should we here be 
entitled to expect a repetition of those brilliant periods, which 
perpetually illumined our author’s sketches of the condition of 
society in the middle ages. But verbal correctness and elegance 
were still equally attainable; and the reader, who remembers the 
lucid simplicity and the neat construction of Mr. Hallam’s sen- 
tences, will here be little prepared to encounter occasional instances 
of obscurity, and more frequently of ungraceful and even slovenly 
expression. The precise meaning of such passages as the follow- 
ing, it would not be very easy, on a first perusal, to determine: 


‘It was argued, that there was a fallacy in concluding the collective 
power of the house of lords to be augmented by its limitation, because, 
every single peer would evidently become of more weight in the king- 
dom; that the wealth of the whole body must bear a less proportion to that 
of the nation, and would possibly not exceed that of the lower house ; 
while, on the other hand, it might be indefinitely multiplied by fresh 
creations; that the crown would lose one great engine of corrupt influence 
over the commons, which could never be truly independent, while its 
ean members were looking on it as a stepping-stone to hereditary 

onours.’—vol. ii., p. 591. 


So also, when we are told (vol. ii., p. 186), that the ‘cavalier 
faction carried through parliament a bill to make void the convey- 
ance. of some manors which Lord Derby had voluntarily sold 
before the restoration, in the very face of the act of indemnity, and 
against all law and justice;’ it would naturally be thought the 
author’s intention to say, that the lands had been sold in the very 
face of the act of indemnity, &c., rather than that the bill was 
iniquitous, which we gather from the context to be his meaning. 
Nor are such sentences as these much less obscure in their con- 
struction. 


‘ For the Oxford counsellors and courtiers, who set themselves against 
the reception of the three earls, besides their particular animosity towards 
the Ear! of Holland, and that general feeling of disdain and distrust, which, 
as Clarendon finely observes, seems by nature attached to all desertion 
and inconstancy, whether in politics or religion, even among those who 
reap the advantage of it, and when founded upon what they ought to 
reckon the soundest reasonings, there seems ground to suspect, that they 
had deeper and more selfish designs than they cared to manifest.—pp. 11, 
12. j; 


‘ But such a slave was Clarendon to his narrow prepossessions, that he 
would rather see the dissolute excesses which he abhorred suck nourish- 
ment from that revenue which had been allotted to maintain the national 
honour and interests, and which, by its deficiencies thus aggravated, had 
caused even in this very year the navy to be laid up, and the coasts to be 
left defenceless, than suffer them to be restrained by the only power to 
which thoughtless luxury would submit.’—p. 222. 
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Sometimes we encounter a single sentence, struggling with its 
overladen burthen through full half a quarto page : 


‘ The causes so well pointed out by this historian, and some that might 
be added; the defensible nature of great part of the country ; the exten- 
sive possessions of some powerful families ; the influence of feudal tenure 
and Celtic clanship; the hereditary jurisdictions, hardly controlled, even 
in theory, by the supreme tribunals of the crown ; the custom of entering 
into bonds of association for mutual defence ; the frequent minorities of 
the reigning princes; the necessary abandonment of any strict regard to 
monarchical supremacy, during the struggle for independence against 
England ; the election of one great nobleman to the crown, and its devo- 
lution upon another; the residence of the two first of the Stuart name in 
their own remote domains ; the want of any such effective counterpoise to 
the aristocracy as the sovereigns of England possessed in its yeomanry 
and commercial towns, placed the kings of Scotland in a situation, which 
neither for their own, or their people’s interest, they could be expected to 
endure.’—p. 663. 


Nor are more glaring marks of carelessness wanting, even to the 
violation of grammatical accuracy. 


‘ These innovations on the part of the new government, were maintained 
on the score of its unsettled state, and want of hold on the national senti- 
ment. It may seem a reproach to the house of Hanover, that, connected 
as it ought to have been with the names most dear to English hearts, the 
Protestant religion and civil liberty, it should have been driven to try the 
resources of tyranny, and to demand more authority, to exercise more con- 
trol, than had been necessary for the worst of their predecessors.’-- 
p- 595. 


We point to these little blemishes only as to ‘‘ motes i’ the sun- 
beam :” but it is really a matter of regret, as well as surprise, to 
find the production of so accomplished a writer disfigured, even in 
a slight degree, by the consequences of mere negligence and dis- 
regard of those graces, in which he has proved that he could so 
peculiarly excel. 

The divisions, which Mr. Hallam has chosen for his subject, are 
obvious and natural. The great epochs of our constitutional his- 
tory, are determined with sufficient propriety by those of the reigns © 
of our successive princes and dynasties. The introductory chap- 
ter, is occupied with a sketch of the civil constitution under the 
four first sovereigns of the house of Tudor: a period which may 
be designated, as exhibiting the swelling rise and the flood-tide in 
the arbitrary power of the crown. The second chapter, is devoted 
to the affairs of the church during the same age, at least, from the 
reign of Henry VIII., to that of Mary, both inclusive; in which 
religious disputes exercised so prominent and lasting an influence 
upon the institutions and fortunes of the state. The third and 
fourth chapters pursue the train of ecclesiastical affairs under Eli- 
zabeth, and successively treat of the laws of her reign respecting 
Catholics and Protestant non-conformists. The fifth chapter, is 
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a dissertation upon the civil government of Elizabeth, in which, 
notwithstanding the despotic temper of her administration, it is 
easy to observe the gathering of those threatening elements of 
popular resistance, ‘that burst into so fierce a storm, under the 
succeeding dynasty. The sixth chapter treats of the constitution 
under James I.; and the two following conduct us through the 
reign of his son, until the meeting of the long parliament: 
a period, art go the most important, and perhaps the most 
glorious in all our constitutional annals, as that in which the 
struggle between the pretensions of absolute monarchy and the 
rights of the people, was brought to a distinct and triumphant 
crisis. If the two first Stuarts had succeeded in their tyrannical 
efforts to elevate the overwrought prerogative of the Tudors into a 
systematic fabric of despotism, the early foundations of liberty, 
which the commons had laboriously planted during the reigns of 
the Plantagenet princes, would have been for ever buried under it, 
among the mere rubbish of antiquity: but after the enactment of 
the petition of right by the third parliament of Charles I. in 1628, 
the ancient and prescriptive franchises which had become the 
inheritance of Englishmen since the middle ages, were re-estab- 
lished with a solemnity, that left no excuse for the future encroach- 
ments and excesses of royal prerogative and vhf 

Mr. Hallam’s ninth chapter relates the history of the proceedings 
of the long parliament, from its convocation until the beginning of 
the civil war, at which point his first volume terminates. The 
second volume opens with a very long chapter, which takes a 
survey of the whole period, from the breaking out of the civil 
war until the restoration. The next two divisions conduct us 
through the disgraceful reign of Charles II.; and a third, takes 
a retrospect of the state of the constitution under the government 
of that profligate and detestable prince ; an epoch happily charac- 
terised by our author, as ‘ the transitional state between the an- 
cient and modern schemes of the English constitution; as that 
in which, notwithstanding the arbitrary designs of the court, the 
people learned habitually to look upon their rights as unquestion- 
able and fundamental, and were prepared for that more perfect 
settlement of the constitution, under [on] a more republican basis, 
which took place after the revolution.” The fourteenth chapter 
leads us through the reign of James II., to that ever memorable 
consummation of British liberty. Another division is assigned 
to the settlement of the revolution, or the reign of William III. ; 
and a single chapter more, the sixteenth, embraces the author’s 
view of the state of the constitution under Anne, and the two first 
princes of Brunswick. A pair of episodical, or supplemental 
chapters, on Scotland and Ireland, complete the design of the 
ak. and it concludes with a long and elaborate note, or ap- 
pendix, on the hacknied question of the Icon Basilike, oddly intro- 
duced, with no very apparent pertinence to the subject-matter of 
constitutional history. 
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This rapid enumeration of the divisions of Mr. Hallam’s volumes 
may serve to give some general idea of the plan and arrange- 
ment of the book : a few cursory remarks, illustrative of the spirit in 
which it has been composed, and of the merits of the author’s 
researches and opinions, are all we shall further have room to offer. 

The especial value of Mr. Hallam’s sketch, in his former work, 
of the progress of the English constitution during the middle ages, 
has always appeared to us to consist in this: that it opposes, by 
the mere force of irrefragable evidence, a triumphant refutation 
to those insidious views, which such writers as Brady and Carte, 
and Mr. Hume too much after them, had attempted to inculcate, of 
the origin of our liberties ; as if the struggle of the commons with 
the tyranny of the two first Stuarts, had been far less the just 
assertion of prescriptive constitutional rights, than an insolent 
rebellion against the ancient authority and recognised despotism 
of the crown. Not that, if this position had been better founded, 
it would have afforded a tittle of reason for the slavish inferences 
which these high prerogative advocates had attempted to deduce 
from it. ‘ God forbid,’ as Mr. Hallam has eloquently exclaimed, 
‘ that our right to a just and free government should be tried by a 
jury of antiquaries! But it is a generous pride, that intertwines 
the consciousness of hereditary freedom with the memory of our 
ancestors; and no trifling argument against those who seem in- 
different in its cause, that the character of the bravest and most 
virtuous among nations, has not depended upon the accidents of 
race or climate, but been gradually wrought by the plastic in- 
fluence of civil rights, transmitted as a prescriptive inheritance 
through a long course of generations.’ — 

The same liberal attachment to the cause of freedom—the same 
honest purpose and successful acuteness' in his researches, which 
were the praise of Mr, Hallam’s former labours, are here ob- 
servable in his opening chapters, on our civil constitution under 
the house of Tudor. That the course of administration under that 
line became more arbitrary than it had been under the preceding 
dynasty, there can be no room to doubt; that there had been a 
retrograde tendency towards absolute monarchy, between the 
reigns of the sixth and eighth Henry, is evident from an examina- 
tion of the whole character of the government in that age, as com- 
pared with the constitutional records of the two previous centuries. 
The principal causes of the change, Mr. Hallam appears to us to 
have explained, in a very simple and satisfactory manner. The 
chief among these circumstances, which prepared and favored the 
growth of the arbitrary authority of the Tudors, may be found, 
even before their accession, in the condition of the English aristo- 
cracy, at the close of the wars of the Roses. The merciless pro- 
Scriptions which, during those sanguinary feuds, thinned one-half 
of the noble families, had crushed the power of their order, and 


abated the courage of the survivors. The few temporal peers who 
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remained, feared to plunge themselves, by any opposition to the 
tyranny of a jealous court, into the danger of attainders and for- 
feitures, which had made such havock among their fathers. This 
depression of the house of peers had a corresponding effect upon 
the spirit of the commons. Dr. Lingard (vol. v., p. 463), we 
believe, was the first of our historians to start the highly probable 
conjecture which Mr, Hallam here seems, though without acknow- 
ledgment, to have adopted after him, that, in the early struggles 
of parliament with the Plantagenet princes, the efforts of the com- 
mons had been instigated and supported by the peers ; and if this 
supposition be—as it doubtless is—well founded, there can be no 
wonder that, after the subjugation of the nobility, the commons 
should have fallen into a similar, though reluctant, submission to 
the crown; and especially under princes of a character so vigorous 
and active, so stern and inexorable, as that of the Tudor line in 
general, 

Mr. Hallam, however, has well exposed one fallacy, which 
has hitherto, almost universally, passed current among our histo- 
torians : that it was the politic measures of the founder of the 
Tudor dynasty, that systematically broke the power of the barons 
who had hitherto withstood the prerogative. One law of his reign, 
especially, has been much celebrated as an instance of his saga- 
cious policy, and as the principal cause of exalting the royal autho- 
rity upon the ruins of the aristocracy : the Statute of Fines, which 
is supposed to have given the power of alienating entailed lands. 
But Mr. Hallam shews, that both the intention and effect of this 
enactment have been misapprehended ; that its design was not to 
give a tenant in tail greater power than before in the alienation 
of his estate, but simply, by establishing a short term of prescrip- 
tion, to put a check upon suits for recovery of lands, which, after 
times of so much violence and disturbance, were naturally 
springing up in the courts. The statute enacted, that a fine, 
levied with proclamation in a public court of justice, should, after 
five years’ possession, except in particular circumstances, be a 
sufficient: bar against all prior claims upon lands. This was 
its main scope: the liberty of alienation was neither necessarily, 
nor probably intended, to be given. 

Another principal cause, besides the depression of the nobility, 
of the increasing power of the crown under the house of Tudor, 
was the breaking out of the religious differences under the second 
prince of that line. ‘ Nothing,’ says Mr. Hallam, truly, ‘ seems 
more to have sustained the arbitrary rule of Henry VIII. than the 
jealousy of the two religious parties formed in his time, and who, 
for all the latter years of his life, were maintaining a doubtful and 
emulous contest for his favour.’ For the indulgence of. their 
mutual intolerance and, hatred, for the gratification of oppressing 
each other in tura ; they were contented to place their consciences 
and their lives, their religious tenets and their civil rights, at the 
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disposal and the sport of a capricious and sanguinary despot, who 
rendered them the alternate victims of his inconstant and ferocious 
bigotry. And we cannot here refrain from observing, with equal 
surprise and regret, a disposition on the part of so amiable and 
philosophical a writer as Mr. Hallam, to regard, with too much 
complacency, the character of that brutal and execrable tyrant. 
With a strange contradiction, even while he remarks his bloody 
disposition and his selfish temper (p. 32), and denounces him 
‘among the oppressors of innocence, whom the wrath of heaven 
has raised up, and the servility of man endured ;’ he praises him 
for his ‘ affable manners and (p. 38) his generous temper /’ and 
dwells with a puerile fondness upon the poet’s theme of ‘ the 
bright point of his character,’ as 


*¢ the majestic lord 
Who broke the bonds of Rome ;” 


concluding, with no very comprehensible logic, that ‘ after all, 
Henry was every whit as good a king and man as Francis I., 
whom there are still some, on the other side of the channel, servile 
enough to extol; not the least more tyrannical and sanguinary, 
and of better faith towards his neighbours.’ It would be difficult 
to discover by what process of reasoning the crimes of one tyrant 
can extenuate those of another; but we Pee yet to learn, and Mr. 
Hallam has not explained to us, that Francis either butchered his 
wives, bastardised his children, deluged scaffolds with the blood of 
his most faithful ministers, sacrificed his innocent subjects to 
every burst of a jealous and capricious humour, or deepened the 
horrors of a persecuting age by the indiscriminate slaughter of all 
who rejected his imposition of contradictory articles of belief. 

We are sorry to be compelled to think that this absurd partiality 
for the character of Henry VIII., has its origin in the latent 
influence of some narrow prejudices, which Mr. Hallam is almost 
the last writer that we should a priort have suspected of retaining. 
It seems as if, in cherishing the Whig principles of 1688, our 
author had not escaped imbibing some portion of that extravagant 
“ No Popery” zeal, excusable enough in the Protestant opponents 
of the monarch, whose arbitrary politics created an unjust pre- 
judice against his faith, but not very consistent or reconcileable 
with the enlightened spirit of a philosophical writer of these times. 
This feeling is too observable in some of his notes to his second 
and third > Raa on the state of the English church under the 
Tudors. At least, it is difficult, upon any other supposition, to 
account for the manner in which he here loses his temper, and 
forgets his gentlemanlike courtesy towards a living historian, 
whose researches have done more than those of any modern writer 
except himself, to elucidate the true character of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of that age. He properly confesses, in his preface, that, 


‘on a revision of his work, he has availed himself of. the valuable 


labours of Dr. Lingard :’ yet in these notes, he never passes an 
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opportunity of venting a strange spleen against that historian, and 
of impugning—without at all sufficient reason, as it appears to us 
—-the fidelity and candour of his statements. Thus (pp. 34 and 
66), he goes far out of the way, for a work on constitutional history, 
to proclaim his displeasure at Dr. Lingard, for not bemg as devout 
a believer as himself in the purity of Anne Boleyn. He accuses 
him of ‘ using every oblique artifice, to lead his readers into a 
belief of that queen’s guilt ;’ and is especially angry, that ‘ he re- 
eats what he must have known to be the strange and extravagant 
lies of Sanders about her birth; without vouching for them, 
indeed, but without any reprobation of their absurd malignity.’ 
Now, so far is this from being a fair account of Dr. Lingard’s 
statement, that he not only does ‘not vouch’ for the tale of 
Sanders, but (vol. vi., p. 153) declares expressly that the ‘ best 
refutation of it is probably to be found in the silence of Pole.’ 
Few readers will join in this censure of Dr. Lingard, for not 
omitting to mention, merely in a passing note, and with this ex- 
pression of disbelief, a report of which almost all historians have 
spoken ; and still fewer persons will share in Mr. Hallam’s gallant 
indignation, that Dr. Lingard has not stopped to waste strong 
epithets upon so very momentous a question. 
In a more offensive tone, Mr. Hallam proceeds, as if half the 
world did not entertain the same doubts as Dr. Lingard, of Anne 


Boleyn’s innocence, gratuitously and indecently to ascribe to him 
the most unfair motives of judgment : ® 


‘Dr. Lingard must truly be laughing at the public, when he takes 
credit to himself, in the commencement of a note at the end of the same 
volume, for not ‘‘ rendering his book more interesting, by representing 


her as an innocent and injured woman, falling a victim to the intrigues of 


a religious faction.” He well knows that he could not have done so, 
without contradicting the tenor of his entire work ; without ceasing, as it 
were, to be himself. All the rest of this note is a pretended balancing of 


evidence, in the style of a judge, who can hardly bear to put for a moment 
the possibility of a prisoner's innocence.’ 


Upon the question of Anne Boleyn’s ante-nuptial connexion 
with the king, Mr. Hallam assails Dr. Lingard again, for ‘ assert- 
ing that Henry cohabited with her for three years, and for re- 
peatedly calling her his mistress,’ on no other authority than a 
letter of the French ambassador. That authority, ofa distinguished 
resident at the court, reporting the public belief at the time, and 
strengthened by the fact that she lived with the king in his 
palace, does not appear to us as deserving to be so lightly rejected. 
And it is certain, from the well known testimony of Cranmer’s 
letter, that a sufficient time did not intervene for her honour, 
between the date of her marriage and the birth of her daughter. 
Mr. Hallam thinks, perhaps justly, that ‘ prurient curiosity about 
such obsolete scandal’—which he has himself, however, stirred 


anew—‘ is very unworthy of history.’ But he admits that Anne’s — 
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prudence might have been surprised at the end of a long court- 
ship; and to us it seems very immaterial for her reputation, whe- 
ther she fell in the third or the fifth year of the ordeal: but either 
case is a sufficient justification of Dr. Li d’s impression, and 
equally condemns the wanton insult of Mr. Uallam’s inquiry— 
‘with what face, after his assertions, can he put forward the least 
pretensions to historical candour ?” 

In the same spirit, Mr. Hallam elsewhere observes of a con- 
jecture of Dr. Lingard’s—‘this means that any absurdity may 
be presumed, rather than acknowledge good Catholics to have 
propagated a lie;’ and in another place, that ‘a man of sense 
ought to be ashamed of such miserable parenriey to his sect.’ 
But we have no desire to dwell longer upon this coarse and 
groundless ill treatment of a learned rs accurate writer, which is 
so lamentably at variance with the general urbanity and modera- 
tion of Mr. Hallam’s opinions, It would really appear to be, in 
his eyes, a crime, that Dr. Lingard should presume to question the 
virtue of a single member of the one religious pany» or to vin- 
dicate the memory of any individual of the other. Yet it is pre- 
cisely to the praiseworthy labours of that writer, that the public 
are indebted for the correction of those distorted views of the 
ecclesiastical history of our country, during the sixteenth century, 
which the violence of religious party had succeeded in imposing 
upon the world. Dr. Lingard has executed his task with honour 
and truth; and has triumphantly replied, on every occasion in 
which his statements have been questioned, by proving his ac- 
curate reference to authorities and his scrupulous fidelity in using 
them. Doubtless, he has not been insensible to the desire 
of removing from his faith the obloquy of actions which be- 
longed, not peculiarly to the principles of either creed, but to the 
eee spirit of an imperfectly civilised and persecuting age. 

ntil our own happier times, the voice of a Catholic historian 
could obtain no hearing in this country ; and the history of the 
Reformation continued to be written only after the prejudiced 
report of its contemporary zealots. The story of the persecution of 
the Protestants under Mary, was detailed with aor ageravation of 
horror; while the picture of the sufferings of the Catholics under Eli- 
zabeth (in which about an equal number of persons perished); the 
accursed use of the rack and the knife, the torturing and bowel- 
ling alive of the victims, were sedulously veiled from observation 
and buried in oblivion, as if such things had never been. Super- 
ficial smatterers in English history, even twenty years ago, were 
positively yet ignorant that persecution was the common guilt 
of both churches, in England and on the continent, throughout 
the first hundred years of their struggle. A better spirit is now 
. abroad: the cause of historical truth is prevailing ; and the candid 

and tolerant of both faiths have discovered that, instead of loading 
the tenets and principles of either with the reproach of these 
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enormities, it is chargeable particularly upon neither, but in general 
upon the fierce and common intolerance of darker times. 
It is especially to be deplored, that Mr. Hallam should have 
fallen into the tone of a few polemical disputants in this un- 
enerous depreciation of Dr. Lingard, because his own view of 
inglish ecclesiastical history, during the sixteenth ong is the 
best confirmation of the general fidelity of that writer. ith too 
much learning and acuteness to be ignorant of the truth, with too 
much candour and honesty to suppress it, Mr. Hallam, in his text, 
corroborates the report of the historian whom he has so rudely 
assailed ; and the whole spirit of these chapters on ecclesiastical 
affairs, offers a curious contrast to that of the notes, which we have 
unreservedly censured. Dr. Lingard had exposed the fallacy of 
the pretence, that the Catholics under Elizabeth suffered, not for 
their religious tenets, but for their political treason—what is Mr. 
Hallam’s opinion? 


‘ Treason, by the law of England, and according to the common use of 
language, is the crime of rebellion or conspiracy against the government. 
If a statute is made, by which the celebration of certain religious rites is 
subjected to the same penalties as rebellion or conspiracy, would any man, 
free from prejudice, and not designing to impose upon the uninformed, 
speak of persons convicted on such a‘statute as guilty of treason, without 
expressing in what sense he uses the words, or deny that they were as 
truly punished for their religion, as if they had been convicted of heresy ? 
A man is punished for religion, when he incurs a penalty for its profession 
or exercise, to which he was not liable on any other account. Lawyers 
are apt to be too rigidly technical; but I believe none would be found to 
argue like these ecclesiastics. 

‘ This is applicable to the great majority of capital convictions on this 
score under Elizabeth. The persons convicted could not be traitors in 
any fair sense of the word, because they were not charged with any thing 
properly denominated treason. It certainly appears that Campion and 
some other priests, about the same time, were indicted on the statute of 
Edward IIT. for compassing the queen’s death, or intending to depose her. 
But the only evidence, so far as we know or have reason to suspect, that 
could be brought against them, was their own admission, at least by 
refusing to abjure it, of the pope’s power to depose heretical princes. 
I suppose it is unnecessary to prove, that, without some overt act to shew 
a design of acting upon this principle, it could not fall within the statute. 
These gentlemen to whom I allude will answer, probably, that they are 
not bound to know the law. Perhaps not; but are they bound to write 
books, wherein, for want of that knowledge, they advance the most 
untenable positions? If aman is to commit errors, let it, at least, not be 
in defence of oppression and inhumanity.’—vol.i., p. 177. 


And, again, of the intolerance of the reformed churches. 


‘ Tolerance in religion, it is well known, so unanimously admitted, at 
least verbally, even by theologians in the present century, was scarcely 
considered as practicable, much less as a matter of right, during the period 
of the Reformation. The difference in this respect, between the Catholics 
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and Protestants, was only in degree, and in degree there was much less 
difference than we are prone to believe. Persecution is the deadly original 
sin of the reformed churches; that which cools every honest man’s zeal 
for their cause, in proportion as his reading becomes more extensive. 
The Lutheran princes and cities in Germany constantly refused to tolerate 
the use of the mass as an idolatrous service; and this name of idolatry, 
though adopted in retaliation for that of heresy, answered the same end 
as the other, of exciting animosity and uncharitableness. The Roman 
worship was equally proscribed in England. Many persons were sent to 
prison for hearing mass, and similar offences. The princess Mary sup- 
plicated in vain to have the exercise of her own religion at home, and 
Charles V. several times interceded in her behalf; but though Cranmer 
and Ridley, as well as the council, would have consented to this in- 
dulgence, the young king, whose education had unhappily infused a good 
deal of bigotry into his mind, could not be prevailed upon to connive at 
such idolatry. Yet, in one memorable instance, he had shewn a milder 
spirit, struggling against Cranmer to save a fanatical woman from the 
punishment of heresy. This is a stain upon Cranmer’s memory, which 
nothing but his own death could have lightened. In men hardly escaped 
from a similar peril—in men who had nothing to plead but the right of 
private judgment—in men who had defied the prescriptive authority of 
past ages and of established power; the crime of persecution assumes a 
far deeper hue, and is capable of far less extenuation, than in a Roman 
inquisitor. Thus, the death of Servetus has weighed down the name and ° 
memory of Calvin. And, though Cranmer was incapable of the ran- 
corous malignity of the Genevan lawgiver; yet, I regret to say, that there 
is a peculiar circumstance of aggravation in his pursuing to death this 
woman, Joan Boucher, and a Dutchman that had been convicted of 
Arianism. It is said, that he had been accessory, in the preceding reign, 
to the condemnation of Lambert, and perhaps some others, for opinions 
concerning the Lord’s supper, which he had himself afterwards embraced*. 
Such an evidence of the fallibity of human judgment, such an example 
that persecutions for heresy, how conscientiously soever managed, are 
liable to end in shedding the blood of those who maintain truth, should 


have taught him above all men a scrupulous repugnance to carry into 
effect those sanguinary laws.’—vol. i, pp. 103, 104. 


Mr. Hallam's chapter on the civil government of Elizabeth, is 
worthy of unalloyed praise. It has here principally been his 
object, to correct the insidious tendency of that animated, but 
exaggerated sketch, which Hume has given, of the constitution 
during the same epoch; and in opposition to it, he has success- 
fully shewn, how the queen’s high assumption of prerogative was 
encountered by a growing resistance in parliament, not always 





* “When Joan Boucher was condemned, she said to her judges, ‘ It 
was not long ago since you burned Anne Askew for a piece of bread, and 
yet came yourselves soon after to believe and profess the same doctrine for 
which you burned her; and now you will needs burn me for a piece of 


flesh, and in the end you will come to believe this also, when you have 
read the Scriptures and understand them.’” Strype ii., 214. 
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uniform, but insensibly becoming more vigorous. The misrepre- 
sentations of Hume, as to the character of the constitution under 
Elizabeth, have, indeed, already been exposed—since the present 
chapter was written, as our author is needlessly careful to inform 
us—by Mr. Brodie, in his History of the British Empire, from 
the accession of Charles I., to the Restoration ; but with a heat 
and passion, and a disposition to exaggerate on the opposite side, 
which will bear no comparison with the calm impartiality of Mr. 
Hallam’s view of the subject. That Elizabeth was suffered to 
maintain a very tyrannical administration, it is absurd to deny. 
But Hume’s capital and inexcusable fault, as it is here justly 
observed, has been, ‘in every thing which he has written on our 
constitution, to have sought for evidence on one side of the ques- 
tion.” Thus, the remonstrance of the judges against arbitrary 
imprisonment by the council, is infinitely more conclusive to prove, 
that the right of personal liberty existed, than the fact of its 
infringement can be to prove that it did not. There is something 
fallacious in the negative argument which Hume perpetually uses, 
that because we find no umbrage taken at certain strains of prero- 
gative, they must have been perfectly consonant to law. But even 
if nothing of this could be traced, which is not so often the case 
as he represents it, we should remember that, even when a con- 
stant watchfulness is exercised by means of political parties and a 
free press, a nation is seldom alive to the transgressions of a pru- 
dent and successful government. Mr. Hallam concludes, that the 
character which, on a former occasion, he has given of the English 
constitution under the house of Plantagenet, may still be applied 
to it under the line of Tudor ; 


‘that it was a monarchy greatly limited by law, but retaining much 
power that was ill calculated to promote the public good, and swerving 
continually into an irregular course, which there was no restraint adequate 
to correct. It may be added, that the practical exercise of authority seems 
to have been less frequently violent and oppressive, and its legal limita- 
tions better understood in the reign of Elizabeth, than for some preceding 
ages ; and that sufficient indications had become distinguishable before its 
close, from which it might be gathered, that the seventeenth century had 
arisen upon a race of men, in whom the spirit of those who stood against 


John and Edward, was rekindled with a less partial and a steadier 
warmth.’ 


Of our author’s picture, at once lively and dispassionate, of the 
great constitutional struggle under the two first Stuart princes, we 
shall only observe, that often as the whole circumstances have 
been related and discussed, and incapable as they are of novelty, 
they cannot here be read without enduring interest and increased 
information. He adopts the only line of opinion which can justi- 
fiably be held by the common friends of the monarchy, and of the 
principles of public liberty. In the fury of party zeal, writers on 
this momentous portion of our history, have too generally fallen 
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into the opposite extremes, of making themselves throughout the 
wholesale advocates, either of the royal or parliamen cause. 
Up to the dissolution of the third parliament of Charles I., in 
1628, which passed the first Petition of Right, Mr. Hallam can 
entertain no question of the perfect justice, both of the popular 
resistance, or of the measures by which it was supported. Twelve 
years more of regal tyranny, of new and continued a 
against the rights of a free people, exasperated their indignation, 
and produced a desire of vengeance, which blood ‘eH could ap- 
pease, and a well-founded distrust of the insincerity of the king, 
which no late concessions would probably have satisfied. That 
many of the earliest enactments of the long parliament were vir- 
tuous and glorious in themselves, and entitled to our lasting grati- 
tude, none but the partisans of despotism will be found to question ; 
that the fresh and bitter memory of past wrongs, and incurable 
suspicion of the future designs of the court, hurried the popular 
party into violent and unconstitutional measures, can as little be 
denied. There never was a juster remark, than that which Mr. 
Hallam has here made :—‘ that there was so much in the conduct 
and circumstances of both parties in the year 1642, to excite dis- 
approbation and distrust, that a wise and virtuous patriot could 
hardly unite cordially with either of them. It was,’ as he truly 
adds, ‘with evil auspices, with much spirit of despotism on the one 
hand, with more of anarchy on the other, amidst the apprehensions 
and sorrows of good men, that the civil war commenced :’ the real 
—though happily as it proved, but the temporary—overthrow of 
the constitution, was surely to be dated from the first day on 
which the sword was drawn. 

Over Mr. Hallam’s next chapter, on the period between the 
breaking out of the Civil War and the Restoration, we are con- 
tented to pass without comment; for we have already canvassed 
some of the principal political features of that epoch in our notice 
of Mr. Godwin’s work; and it is sufficient to say, that Mr. 
Hallam’s opinions on the character of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment are in perfect accordance with our own. We feel more 
regret that we have no room to analyse the three masterly chapters, 
which he has devoted to the reign of Charles II. Far more learned 
and more elaborate than Mr. Fox’s sketch’ of the same epoch, they 
form incomparably the most satisfactory view that has ever been 
attempted of the parliamentary history of a reign, which was 
strangely chequered with the extremes of resistance and submis- 
Sion to the designs of a bad prince and a corrupt government. 
The same high praise may, with equal justice, be extended to the 
following chapter, which conducts us through the reign of James 
IT. to the memorable epoch of the Revolution. Mr. Hallam’s re- 
flections upon that glorious settlement of our English liberties, are 
eminently characteristic of his lucid style of dissertation, and of 
the enlightened principles which pervade all the strictly political 
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portions of his volumes. We can afford to transcribe only the 


concluding paragraph. ° 


‘ It has been always reckoned among the most difficult problems in the 
practical science of government, to combine an hereditary monarchy with 
security of freedom, so that neither the ambition of kings shall undermine 
the wes ae rights, nor the jealousy of the people overturn the throne. 
England had already experience of both these mischiefs; and there 
seemed no prospect before her but either their alternate recurrence, or a 
final submission to absolute power, unless by one great effort she could 
put the monarchy for ever beneath the law, and reduce it to an integrant 
portion, instead of the primary source and principle of the constitution. 
She must reverse the favoured maxim—A Deo rex, a rege lex—and make 
the crown itself appear the creature of the law. But our ancient mo- 
narchy, strong in a possession of seven centuries, and in those high 
and paramount prerogatives, which the consenting testimony of lawyers 
and the submission of parliaments had recognised; a monarchy from 
which the house of commons and every existing peer, though not 

thaps the aristocratic order itself, derived its participation in the legis- 
ature, could not be bent to the republican theories, which have been not 
very ena attempted in some modern codes of constitution. It 
could not be held, without breaking up all the foundations of our polity, 
that the monarchy emanated from the parliament, or even from the people. 
But by the Revolution and by the Act of Settlement, the rights of the 
actual monarch, of the reigning family, were made to emanate from the 
parliament and the people. In technical language, in the grave and 
respectful theory of our constitution, the crown is still the fountain from 
which law and justice spring forth. Its prerogatives are in the main the 
same as under the Tudors and the Stuarts; but the right of the house of 
Brunswick to exercise them, can only be deduced from the convention of 
1688.’—vol. ii., pp. 438, 439. 


Having reached this period of the great settlement of the English 
constitution, Mr. Hallam seems to have felt that the purpose of 
his subject was sufficiently accomplished, or that the due limits of 
his work were already exceeded: for, to the whole remarkable 
period, from the Revolution to the death of George II., he has 
assigned no more than a fourth part of this volume. But, even in 
this concluding division-of his chronological view of the British 
constitution, less particular as it is in detail, and more meagre 
perhaps, in execution, than the earlier portions of his undertaking, 
there is much to be learned, and more to be admired ; and few of 
our historical students will rise without improvement from the 
perusal of its accurate statements, its spirited discussion, and its 
admirable reflections. 
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Art. VI. The Amulet; or, Christian and Literary Remembrancer. 
18mo. pp. 426. London: W. Baynes & Son, and Wightman & 
Cramp. For 1828. 


So many and so pleasant are the associations connected with 
the class of annual productions to which this little volume be- 
longs, that we hasten to introduce it to our readers, and to be- 
speak for it whatever degree of indulgence it may require. We 
look upon it, as we do upon the earliest primrose of the spring, 
as the harbinger of a new season, the gay forerunner of a new 
year; and particularly of that portion of the year which is 
specially devoted to the endearing interchange of friendly relations, 
and of all the charities of family affections. We care not what 
may be the latent motives of those, who embark their capital and 
their talents in enterprises of this nature ;—as far as we have yet 
been enabled to judge of these ‘‘ Annuals,” they have, in our 
opinion, been productive of a great deal of good. They serve 
as presents of the most engaging kind from the old to the young, 
and from the young to each other. They afford room for the dis- 
play of a correct taste, when a choice is to be formed amidst 
several rivals ; and if they be duly appreciated by those to whom 
they are bestowed, they cannot be read without adding something, 
however small, to the stores of information already acquired, and 
to the embellishment of the fancy, wherever that charming faculty 
has been already awakened. 

Blending as they do, in pretension at least, the attractions 
of graceful literature with those of the fine arts, they contrive 
to include in their well-assorted repositories, something to suit every 
disposition of mind. They laugh with the cheerful, they reason 
with the grave ; they rhyme with the poetical, and rave with the 
romantic! Sometimes, we must fain admit, their humour is a 
little dull, their essays become sermons, their verses halt abo- 
minably, and their imaginative flights take them altogether into 
the “ viewless air.” But we must also say, that these occurrences 
take place by no means so often as one might on an average 
expect, in the mass of original and varied composition which these 
volumes annually exhibit. And it must further be added, that 
whether in their relaxed or their serious moods, they have, in 
no very glaring instance at least, been rendered unfit by any 
Shades of indelicacy, for the pure and guileless minds, for whose 
entertainment they are principally intended. 

There is indeed one member of a sentence, introduced as a foot 
note in the volume before us (p. 147), which might as well have 
been omitted : we were rather surprised that the quotation should 
have been made by a clergyman, and sanctioned by an editor 
in general so scrupulous as Mr. Hall. But we must presume that 
it was a mere oversight; as with this exception alone, ‘The 
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Amulet’ continues fully to uphold the promise with which it 
first set out, of blending religious instruction with literary amuse- 
ment and a taste for the fine arts. In one respect it excels all its 
predecessors. The moral point of the tale, the fragment, or the 
song, is not often displayed with that pulpitorial ostentation, if 
we may be pardoned the phrase, which marked many of the 
compositions in the former volumes. There is also a great variety 
in the subjects with which the editor has here presented us. 
History, dialogue, fiction in verse and prose, antiquities, religion, 
romance, and a hundred other themes, as diversified as the hues of 
the clouds or the flowers of the fields, beguile the attention onward 
from page to page, and ultimately leave it impressed with a sense 
of obligation to the numerous writers, who es contributed to 
its amusement. 

Many of those writers, it is true, are not of the very first class 
among our living authors. Indeed, to be plain, the majority of 
them are as yet wholly unknown to fame ; and are, we fear, likely 
to remain so to the end of their days. The poetry, or rather that 
sort of composition which resembles it, in the volume, is with 
very few exceptions, of an inferior character; and some of the 
subjects committed to the care of the prose, are most infelicitously 
chosen for such a publication. For instance, who, but Mr. Hall, 
would think of dragging a young lady through a parish work- 
house, in order to make her acquainted with the different stages of 
misery, in which srw may be found there? But, he may 
answer, it is right that she should have an opportunity of witness- 
ing the sufferings of her fellow creatures. Well—but suppose 
she does not choose to go! Surely the churchwarden will not 
compel her. 

Again, we have two distinct poems dedicated to the Vaudois, 
a race with which it seems we are never to have done. We 
intend to say something concerning them on a more favourable 
opportunity, when we shall be prepared to shew that their pre- 
tensions have been grossly exaggerated, and their history wonder- 
fully embellished by certain modern divines. For the present, we 
leave them undisturbed in the possession of all the consolation 
they can derive, from the verses which are here consecrated to their 
glory. They must be, of all mankind, the most insatiable of praise, 
if they be not contented with the manner in which Miss Jewsbury 
has treated them. She has made the forest, the lake, and even the 
Alps proclaim their triumph, in voices given, we presume, for the 
occasion. The thought is not altogether original, so far as the 
Alps are concerned. But we confess, we were a little startled 
on hearmg a vast multitude of trees talking as in one tone, and 
the old Genevan lake taking up the tale, with as much skill as if it 
had done nothing bat murmur sweet verse since first its waters 
reflected the light. | 


But if the reader be tired of the Vaudois, what shall he say 
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when: he reaches the Rev. Daniel Wilson’s dissertation on the 
Slave Trade! Let it not be supposed that we wish to undervalue 
the interest, which ought never to be separated from that subject 
in the minds of Englishmen. They, however, have done their 
duty concerning it. The cause of the slaves is now only to be 
pleaded in the colonies where they are found, for it is only there 
that it meets with any effectual resistance. Why the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson has thought fit to transfer the essay from his manuscript 
sermons to the Amulet, we’ deem it vain to conjecture. This we 
may confidently say, that nobody will read it; even though the 
theme be clearly set forth and most methodically argued. 

Mr. Hall may possibly have been nodding, when he handed the 
copy of the said dissertation to his printers; but he must have 
been buried in the deepest sleep, and dreaming of all sorts of 
horrors, when he resolved on imparting to his Amulet the charms 
of that most novel of historical subjects, the ‘‘ Gunpowder Plot.” 
Seeing that the work was likely to emerge into day on or about 
the 5th of November, we were grievously disappointed in not 
finding this ‘ brief history’ ornamented by a full length likeness of 
the immortal Guy! We commend the editor to Whitechapel, 
where he will find, on that day, many exemplars of the renowned 
incendiary. Some he will discern in miniature, with two straw 
legs immersed in a pair of enormous top-boots, stolen from the 
wardrobe of publican or butcher’s boy. Others, more suitable 
perhaps to his taste, will meet his eye, dressed in the mode of a 
modern watchman. But if he require a portly, good-humoured 
rogue for his study, let him proceed to the gate of the Welsh 
school, in Gray’s fin Lane, and there he will behold a rotund 
aldermanic Guy, seated in great state, and comforting himself with 
a real pot of porter !—Shame to the bigoted pen that, in these days 
of returning charity amongst all sects, would seek to revive the 
memory of evil times; and to perpetuate strife and rancour among 
men, whose duty it is to live together in harmony, as worshippers 
of the same God, and natives of the same noble country ! 

We are ourselves, however, getting rather more serious than we 
had intended. Nothing, indeed, stirs up our bile more, than to 
see books, which ought to be intended for the amusement of every 
body of every religion, addressed to the low prejudices of some 
classes at the expense of others. But now that we have glanced 
at the unfortunate taste of ‘ The Amulet’ in this respect, we shalk 
as frankly pass on to the redeeming parts of its character. And, 
in the very first page, right happy are we once more to meet with 
that most lively and picturesque of living writers, the favourite of 
every body who feels an interest in the quiet charms of rural and 
domestic life. Need we name Miss Mitford? Her verses, to be 
sure, have not often gained much praise from us; nor are we 
among the enthusiastic admirers of her tragedy. We shall, how- 
ever, present the reader with her description of ‘The Morning 
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Walk,’ which forms the subject of the frontispiece to the present 
volume. In imagery or expression, these lines cannot be said to 
possess any transcendant merit ; but the picture which they exhibit, 
and the sentiments which they contain, deserve to be remembered 
and cherished. 


‘Tis a bright summer morn, and the sunlight proud 
Gleams on the water, and sleeps on the cloud, 
Fitfully glitters the woodpaths between, 

And casts a broad glow on the shadowy green. 


‘ And a lovely lady is walking there, 
Placid and gentle, and smiling and fair, 
With the grace of a queen in her gay palace bowers, 
And a foot that seems born to tread only on flowers. 


‘ And beside that fair lady, so stately and mild, 
Mild, stately, and graceful—a tottering child, 
With her dimpled hand on her dimpled knee, 
Stands, like a model of infancy. 


‘ And fair as they seem in the morn’s dewy light, 
The beautiful child and the lady so bright! 
We feel as we view them a sympathy live, 
Truer, purer, and deeper, than beauty can give. 


‘ For there harbours love with its smiles and its tears, 
Its tender forebodings, its tenderer fears, 
And its hopes, the sweetest on earth that rest— 
The matchless love of a mother’s breast ! 


‘ Tis that which lends life to her form’s proud grace, 
Which awakens the charm of her sparkling face ; 
Her glance may be wandering around the wide land, 
But her thought’s on the treasure she holds by the hand.’ 
pp- 15, 16. 


The picture is one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s, engraved by 
C. Rolls; it represents a lady walking in a garden, accompanied 
by a child, whom she holds in the manner here described. The 
scenery is prettily executed; but the right arm of the mother, and 
the exposed little leg of the child, are out of all proportion. Two or 
three other contributions of Miss Mitford’s pen are scattered through 
this volume. _ ‘ The Village Schoolmistress’ is quite in her peculiar 
and fascinating style. The history of the school, the various petty 
tyrants who, in turn, filled its throne, the intrigues and rivalry to 
which its elections gave rise among the parish authorities, are all 
brought before us as if they were painted in one of Wilkie’s ex- 
quisite rustic sketches. Had it not been too long for our purpose, 
we should have found great pleasure in transcribing it. We must, 
however, content ourselves with a less striking piece of rural life 
from the same hand. Short as it is, the reader cannot fail to 
admire the tact which it displays. The incident is a very common- 
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elec one, but the manner in which it is told belongs only to Miss 
itford. 


‘ A happy boy was Thomas Stokes, the blacksmith’s son, of Upton Lea, 
last May morning; he was to go to B Fair with his eldest brother 
William, and his cousin Fanny, and he never closed his eyes all night for 
thinking of the pleasure he should enjoy on the morrow. ‘‘ Thomas,” 
for shortness called “‘ Tom,” was a lively, merry boy of nine years old, 
rising ten, as the horse-dealers say, and had never been at a fair in his life; 
so that his sleeplessness as well as the frequent soliloquies of triumphant 
ho! ho! (his usual exclamation when highly pleased), and the perpetual 
course of broad smiles in which his delight had been vented for a week 
before, were nothing remarkable. His companions were as wakeful and 
happy as himself. Now that might be accounted for in his cousin’s case, 
since it was also her first fair; for Fanny, a pretty dark-eyed lass of 
eighteen, was a Londoner, and, till she arrived that winter on a visit to her 
aunt, had never been out of the sound of Bow-bell; but why William, 
a young blacksmith of one-and-twenty, to whom fairs were almost as 
familiar as horse-shoes,—why he should lose his sleep on the occasion, is 
less easy to discover—perhaps from sympathy. 

‘Through Tom’s impatience the party were early astir: indeed, he had 
roused the whole house long before day-break ; and betimes in the forenoon 
they sate forth on their progress; Tom in a state of spirits that caused 
him to say ho! ho! every minute, and much endangered the new hat that 
he was tossing in the air; William and Fanny, with a more concentrated 
and a far quieter joy. One should not see a finer young couple: he 
decked in his Sunday attire, tall, sturdy, and muscular, with a fine open 
countenance, and an air of rustic gallantry that became him well; she 
pretty and modest, with a look of gentility about her plain dark gown and 
cottage bonnet, and the little straw basket that she’ carried in her hand, 
which even more than her ignorance of tree, and bird, and leaf, and 
flower, proclaimed her town breeding,—although that ignorance was such, 
that Tom declared that on her first arrival at Upton Lea, she did not 
know an oak from an elm, or a sparrow from a blackbird. Tom himself 
had yet to learn poor Fanny’s excuses, how much oaks and elms resemble 
each other in the London air, and how very closely in colour, though not 
In size, a city sparrow approaches to a blackbird. 

‘ Their way led through pleasant footpaths; every bank covered with 
cowslips and blue-bells, and overhung with the budding hawthorm, and 
the tasselled hazel; now between orchards, whose trees, one flush of 
blossom, rose from amidst beds of daffodils, with their dark waving spear- 
like leaves and golden flowers; now along fields, newly sown with barley, 
where the doves and wood-pigeons, pretty innocent thieves, were casting a 
glancing shadow on the cround as they flew from furrow to furrow, picking 
up the freshly planted grain; and now between close lanes peopled with 
nightingales ; until at last they emerged into the gay high road, where 
their little party fell into the flood of people pouring on to the fair, much 
after the manner in which a tributary brooklet is lost in the waters of some 
mighty stream. 

‘A mingled stream in good sooth it was,—a most motley procession ! 
Country folks in all varieties, from the pink-ribboned maiden, the belle of 
her parish, tripping along so merrily, to the sober and demure village 
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matron, who walked beside her with a slow lagging pace, as if tired 
already ;—from the gay Lothario of the hamlet, with his clean smock- 
frock, and his hat on one side, who strutted along, ogling the lass in the 
pink ribbons, to the “grave and reverend signor,” the patriarch of the 
peasantry, with his straight white hair, and his well preserved wedding suit, 
who hobbled stoopingly along, charged with two great-grandchildren— 
a sprightly girl of six lugging him forward, a lumpish boy of three 
dragging him back. 

‘ Children were there of all conditions, from ‘‘ mamma’s darlings” in 
the coronet carriage—the little lords and ladies, to whom a Fair was, 
as yet, only a “‘ name of power’—down to the brown gipsey urchins 
strapped on their mother’s back, to whom it was a familiar sight—no 
end to the children!—no end to the grown people!—no end to the 
vehicles! Carts crammed as full as they could be stowed ; gigs with one, 
two, three, and four inside passengers; waggons laden with men instead 
of corn; droves of pigs; flocks of sheep; herds of cattle; strings of 
horses ; with their several drovers and drivers of all kinds and coun- 
tries—English, [rish, Welch, and Scotch—all bound to the Fair. Here 
an Italian boy with his tray of images; there a Savoyard with her hurdy- 
gurdy; and lastly, struggling through the midst of the throug, that pain- 
ful minister of pleasure, an itinerant shewman, with his poor box of 
puppets and his tawdry wife, pushing, and toiling, and straining every 
nerve for fear of being too late. No end to the people!—no end to 
the din! The turnpikeman opened his gate and shut his ears in despairing 
resignation. Never was known so full a May-Fair. 

‘ And amongst the thousands assembled in the market-place at B » 
it would have been difficult to find a happier group than our young 
cousins. Tom, to be sure, had been conscious of a little neglect on the 
part of his companions. The lectures on ornithology, with which chemin 
Jfaisant he had thought fit to favour Fanny (children do dearly love to teach 
grown people, and all country boys are learned in birds), had been rather 
thrown away on that fair damsel. William and she had walked arm-in- 
arm; and when he tried to join them on one side, he found himself cast 
off, —when on the other, let go. Poor Tom was, evidently, de trop in the 
party. However, he bore the affront like a philosopher, and soon forgot 
his grievances in the solid luxuries of tarts and gingerbread ; in the plea- 
sant business of purchasing and receiving petty presents; in the clatter, 
the bustle, and the merriment of the Fair. Amidst all his delight, how- 
ever, he could not but feel a little curiosity, when William having lured 
him to a stall, and fixed him there in the interesting occupation of select- 
ing a cricket ball, persuaded Fanny to go under his escort to make some 
private purchases at the neighbouring shops. Tom’s attention to his own 
important bargain was sadly distracted by watching his companions 
as they proceeded from the linen-draper’s to the jeweller’s, and from the 
jeweller’s to the pastry-cook’s ; looking, the whilst, the one prond and 
happy, the other shy and ashamed. Tom could not tell what to make of 
it, and chose, in his perplexity, the very worst ball that was offered to 
him; but as he had seen their several parcels snugly deposited in the 
straw basket, he fancied that the secret lay there, and, on their rejoining 
him, having vainly offered to carry the basket, he summoned courage 
to ask, point blank, what it contained ; at which question, Fanny blushed 
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and William laughed; and on a repetition of the inquiry, answered with 
an arch smile—‘‘ Fanny's fairings.” Now as Fanny had before pur- 
chased toys, and cakes, and such like trifles for the whole family, this 
reply, and the air with which it was delivered, served rather to stimulate 
than to repress the vague suspicions that were floating in the boy's brain. 
A crowd, however, is no place for impertinent curiosity. Loneliness and 
ennui are necessary to the growth of that weed. If there had been a fair 
in Blue-Beard’s castle, his wives would have kept their heads on their 
shoulders: the blue chamber and the diamond key wonld have tempted in 
vain. So Tom betook himself to the enjoyment of the scene before him, 
applying himself the more earnestly to the business of pleasure, as they 
were to return to Upton Lea at four o'clock. 

‘ Four o'clock arrived, and found our hero, Thomas Stokes, still untired 
of stuffing and staring. He had eaten more cakes, oranges, and ginger- 
bread, than the gentlest reader would deem credible; and he had seen 
well nigh all the sights of the fair;—the tall man and the short woman, 
and the calf with two heads ; had attended the in-door horsemanship and 
the out-door play; the dancing dogs and two raree-shows; and lastly, had 
visited and admired the wonders of the menagerie, scraped acquaintance 
with a whole legion of parrots and monkeys, poked up a boa-constrictor, 
patted a lioness, and had the honour of presenting his blunderbuss to the 
elephant, although he was not much inclined to boast of that exploit, 
having been so frightened at his own temerity, as to run away out of 
the booth before the sagacious but deliberate quadraped had found time to 
fire. 

‘Not a whit tired was Tom. He could have wished the fair to last 
a week. Nevertheless, he obeyed his brother’s summons; and the little 
party sate out on their return, the two elder ones again linked arm-in- 
arm, and apparently forgetting that the world contained any human being 
except their own two selves. Poor Tom trudged after, beginning to feel, 
in the absence of other excitement, a severe relapse of his undefined 
curiosity respecting Fanny’s fairings. On tripped William and Fanny, 
and after trudged Tom, until a string of unruly horses passing rapidly by, 
threw the whole group into confusion. No one was hurt; but the pretty 
Londoner was so much alarmed as to afford her companion ample employ- 
ment in placing her on a bank, soothing her fears, and railing at the mis- 
conduct of the horse-people. As the cavalcade disappeared, the fair 
damsel recovered her spirits, and began to inquire for her basket, which 
she had dropped in her terror, and for Tom, who was also missing. They 
were not far to seek. Perched in the opposite hedge sate master Tom, in 
the very act of satisfying his curiosity by examining her basket, smiling 
and ho !-ing with all his might. Parcel after parcel did he extract and 
unfold :—first a roll of white satin ribbon—‘ ho! ho!’—then a pair of 
white cambric gloves—“ ho! ho!” again;—then a rich-looking, dark- 
coloured, small plum-cake, nicely frosted with white sugar—‘ ho! ho! 
Miss Fanny !”—last of all a plain gold ring, wrapped in three papers, 
silver, white, and brown—“‘ ho! ho!” once more shouted the boy, twirlin 
the wedding-ring on his own red finger, the fourth of the left hand—* so 
these are Fanny’s fairings! Ho! ho!—ho! ho!”—pp. 246—252. 


‘ The Hero of the Coliseum,’ inappropriate as the title may be, 


is one of the best things which we have yet seen from the pen of 
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Miss Jewsbury. The story of the Martyr is well told, and though 
she does not appear to be sufficiently conversant with all the parts 
of her subject, yet she has treated it in a style equally creditable to 
her feelings and her taste. 

Mrs. Hemans must next claim our attention. Who does not 
admire the classical purity of diction which always distinguishes 
her verse? For this quality alone it deserves to be read, though 
there are few, perhaps, who could long remember it. Her sen- 
timents are as graceful as her phraseology ; but they want that 
defined and energetic character, which is absolutely essential to 
the operation of distinct and permanent impressions. The lines, 
which we are about to quote, cannot be deemed otherwise than 
pretty; yet how easily do they float away from the memory! 
They are said to have been suggested by a dial formed of flowers, 
which, by opening and closing at regular intervals, marked the 


progress of ‘time. 


‘ "Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer's day. 


‘ Thus had each moment its own rich hue 
And its graceful cup or bell, 
In whose colour’d vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pearl in an ocean-shell. 


‘ To such sweet signs might the time have flow’d 
In a golden current on, 
Ere from the garden, man’s first abode, 
The glorious guests were gone. 


‘So might the days have been brightly told— 
Those days of song and dreams— 
When shepherds gather’d their flocks of old, 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 


‘ So in those isles of delight, that rest 
Far off in a breezeless main, 
Which many a bark, with a weary quest, 
Hath sought, but still in vain. 


‘ Yet is not life, in its real flight, 
Mark’d thus—even thus—on earth, 
By the closing of one hope’s delight, 
And another's gentle birth ? 


‘Oh! let us live, so that flower by flower, 
Shutting in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the sun-set hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve.’—pp. 31, 32. 


The editor apoligises for deviating, in one instance, from the 
original plan of his work, by inserting a well known poem of 
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Mr. Campbell’s, ‘ The Last Man,’ with a view to illustrate the fine 
design suggested by it to G. Jones. The engraving is far from 
being a master-piece, and for this the apology was due, not for 
the poem, which cannot be read too often, or prized too highly. 

From Mr. 8S. T. Coleridge, we have a specimen of what he calls 
‘ Conversational Dialogues on Interests and Events of Common 
Life.” We approve much of the idea, as nothing can possibly be of 
greater practical utility, than the inculcation and embellishment of 
those plain every-day truths, on which the happiness of every class 
essentially depends, and which are, we fear, too generally neglected. 
But we would suggest to the distinguished author, the expediency of 
conveying his thoughts in a language that may be universally and 
easily understood. We shall select from his first dialogue, a passage 
or two, in which the most interesting topics are handled, but at the 
same time, involved in such a mass of words, and some of these 
the coinage of his own brain, that we doubt much if many of our 
fair readers can readily make out what he is at. Our author, 
under the character of an elderly friend advising two young ladies, 
thus proceeds :-— 


‘ Friend. Well, then, I was saying that love, truly such, is itself not 
the most common thing in the world: and mutual love still less so. But 
that enduring personal attachment, so beautifully delineated by Erin’s 
sweet melodist, and still more touchingly, perhaps, in the well known 
ballad, ‘‘ John Anderson, my Jo, John,” in addition to a depth and con- 
stancy of character of no every-day occurrence, supposes a peculiar 
sensibility and tenderness of nature; a constitutional communicativeness 
and utterancy of heart and soul; a delight in the detail of sympathy in 
the outward and visible signs of the sacrament within—to count, as it 
were, the pulses of the life of love. But above all, it supposes a soul 
which, even in the pride and summer-tide of life—even in the lustihood of 
heaith and strength, had felt oftenest and prized highest that which age 
cannot take away, and which, in all our lovings, is the love ; 

‘ Eliza, There is something here (pointing to her heart) that seems 
to understand you, but wants the word that would make it understand 
itself. 

‘ Catherine. I, too, seem to feel what you mean. Interpret the 
feeling for us. 

‘ Friend. I mean that welling sense of the insufficingness of the 
self for itself, which predisposes a generous nature to see, in the total 
being of another, the supplement and completion of its own—-that quiet 
perpetual seeking, which the presence of the beloved object modulates, 
not suspends, where the heart momently finds, and, finding, again seeks 
on—lastly, when “ life’s changeful orb has pass’d the full,” a confirmed 
faith in the nobleness of humanity, thus brought home and pressed, as it 
were, to the very bosom of hourly experience: it. supposes, I say, a 
heart-felt reverence for worth, not the less deep because divested of its 
solemnity by habit, by familiarity, by mutual infirmities, and even by a 
feeling of modesty which will arise in delicate minds, when they are 
conscious of possessing the same or the correspondent excellence in their 
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own characters. In short, there must be a mind, which, while it feels the 
beautiful and the excellent in the beloved as its own, and by right of love 
appropriates it, can call Goodness its playfellow ; and dares make sport of 
time and infirmity, while, in the person of a thousandfoldly endeared 
partner, we feel for aged Virtue the caressing fondness that belongs to 
the innocence of childhood, and repeat the same attentions and tender 
courtesies as had been dictated by the same affection to the same object 
when attired in feminine loveliness or in manly beauty. 

‘ Eliza. What a soothing—what an elevating idea! 

‘ Catherine. If it be not only an idea. 

‘ Friend, At all events, these qualities which I have enumerated, are 
rarely found united in a single individual. How much more rare must 
it be, that two such individuals should meet together in this wide world 
under circumstances that admit of their union as husband and wife. A 
person may be highly estimable on the whole, nay, amiable as a neighbour, 
friend, housemate—in short, in all the concentric circles of attachment 
save only the last and inmost; and yet from how many causes be es- 
tranged from the highest perfection in this? Pride, coldness or fas- 
tidiousness of nature, worldly cares, an anxious or ambitious disposition, 
a passion for display, a sullen temper—one or the other—too often proves 
‘* the dead fly in the compost of spices,” and any one is enough to unfit 
it for the precious balm of unction. For some mighty good sort of people, 
too, there is not seldom a sort of solemn saturnine, or, if you will, ursine 
vanity, that keeps itself alive by sucking the paws of its own self- 
importance. And as this high sense, or rather sensation of their own 
value is, for the most part, grounded on [negative qualities, so they have 
no better means of preserving the same but by negatives—that is, by not 
doing or saying any thing that might be put down for fond, silly, or 
nonsensical,—or (to use their own phrase) by never forgetting themselves, 
which some of their acquaintance are uncharitable enough to think the 
most worthless object they could be employed in remembering. 

‘ Eliza (in answer to a whisper from Catherine). To a hair! He 
must have sate for it himself. Save me from such folks! But they are 
out of the question. 

‘ Friend. True! but the same effect is produced in thousands by the 
too general insensibility to a very important truth; this, namely, that the 
MISERY of human life is made up of large masses, each separated from 
the other by certain intervals. One year, the death of a child; years 
after, a failure in trade ; after another longer or shorter interval, a daughter 
may have married unhappily ;—in all but the singularly unfortunate, the 
integral parts that compose the sum total of the unhappiness of a man’s 
life, are easily counted, and distinctly remembered. The naprpiness of 
life, on the contrary, is made up of minute fractions—the little, soon- 
forgotten charities of a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a heartfelt compliment 
in the disguise of playful raillery, and the countless other infinitesimals of 
pleasurable thought and genial feeling.’—pp. 41—44. 


Mr. Coleridge next brings ex improviso poetry to his aid, but 
with no better effect. If he continue these dialogues, as we hope 
he means to do, he must render them a little more accessible to 
people of common sense. 

We must pass over Mrs, Opie’s contributions of verse and prose, 
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and also those of several other writers, who, though possessing 
some reputation, appear to have here made no exertion in order to 
sustain it. The Sonnets from the MS. of the late Mrs. Henry 
Tighe would perhaps never have seen the light, if her taste could 
have been consulted. Mr. Hood’s Ode, in imitation of Horace’s 
“O rus, quando ego te aspiciam,” is rather beneath the general 
standard of his excellence in this style of composition. The 
reader will perhaps be contented with an extract from it: 


‘Oh! well may poets make a fuss 
In summer time, and sigh ** O rus!” 
Of London pleasures sick : 
My heart is all at pant to rest 
In greenwood shades,-—my eyes detest 
This endless meal of brick! 


‘ What joy have I in June’s return ? 
‘My feet are parch’d—my eyeballs burn, 
I scent no flowery gust ; 
But faint the flagging zephyr springs, 
With dry Macadam on its wings, 
And turns me “ dust to dust.” 


‘ My sun his daily course renews 
Due east, but with no Eastern dews ; 
The path is dry and hot! 
His setting shews more tamely still, 
He sinks behind no purple hill, 
| But down a chimney’s pot! 


‘Oh! but to hear the milk-maid blythe, 
Or early mower whet his scythe 
The dewy meads among !— 
My grass is of that sort—alas! 
That makes no hay,—call’d sparrow-grass 
By folks of vulgar tongue ! 


‘Oh! but to smell the woodbine sweet! 
I think of cowslip-cups—but meet 
With very vile rebuffs ! ! 
For meadow buffs, I get a whiff 
Of Cheshire cheese,—or only sniff 
The turtle made at Cuff’s. 


‘ How tenderly Rousseau review'd 
His periwinkles !—mine are stewed ! 
My rose blooms on a gown !— 

I hunt in vain for eglantine, 
And find my blue-bell on the sign 
That marks the Bell-and-Crown ! 


‘ Where are ye, birds! that blithely wing 
From tree to tree, and gaily sing 
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Or mourn in thickets deep ? 
My cuckoo has some ware to sell, 
The watchman is my Philomel, 

My blackbird is a sweep ! 


‘ Where are ye, linnet! lark! and thrush! 
That perch on leafy boughs and bush, 
And tune the various song ? 
Two hurdy-gurdists, and a poor 
Street-Handel grinding at my door, 
Are al! my “ tuneful throng.” 


‘ Where are ye, early-purling streams, 
Whose waves reflect the morning beams 
And colours of the skies ? 
My rills are only puddle-drains 
From shambles—or reflect the stains 
Of calimanco-dyes. 


‘ Sweet are the little brooks that run 
O’er pebbles glancing in the sun, 
Singing in soothing tones :— 
Not thus the city streamlets flow; 
They make no music as they go, 
Tho’ never ‘‘ off the stones.” 


‘ Where are ye, pastoral pretty sheep, 
That wont to bleat, and frisk, and leap 
Beside your woolly dams ? 
Alas! instead of harmless crooks, 
My Corydons use iron hooks, 
And skin—not shear—the !ambs.’—pp. 86—88. 


The tale of ‘ the Gypsey Girl’ reminded us of that famous 
Scotch woman’s tale, so admirably told by Matthews. It is a 
long, newigy a gossiping composition, all about—nothing. In 
Dr. Walsh’s ‘ Notice of some ancient Coins and Medals, as illustrat- 
ing the progress of Christianity,’ we found a great deal of in- 
teresting matter compressed within a narrow compass, and clothed 
in a clear and masterly style. We recommend it to the reader’s 
attention. The best plate in the whole collection is that of the 
Earl of Strafford and his Secretary, engraved by Mr. Greatbach, 
from Vandyke’s admirable picture. The unfortunate statesman is 
represented as dictating his last commands, and the composure of 
his attitude and countenance, while performing that solemn office, 
exhibits a striking contrast to the penetrating and anxious look of 
his attendant. The engraver has faithfully preserved the character 
of the original, which, as every body knows, is in the possession 
of that munificent patron of the arts, the Earl Fitzwilliam. The 
biographical memoir, which follows the plate, has no particular 
merit which should claim our notice. The Lady of Ilkdale, painted 
by J. Jackson, and engraved by J. Thompson, forms an interesting 
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embellishment to the volume. We regret that we cannot say as 
much of the Rev. Thomas Greenwood’s verses, which accompany 
it. The memory of the late lamented Mr. Canning is celebrated 
in some lines written by the Archdeacon Wrangham. They are 
tame for so inspiring a subject. We could wish that we had room 
for an extract or two from a little essay on ‘ Good-hearted People,’ 
contributed by Mrs. Hofland. It displays much knowledge of 
human nature, and, though composed in a satirical and almost 
irritated vein, yet it cannot be perused without profit. She 
exposes that most selfish and worthless tribe in their true colours. 
The following verses, entitled ‘ The quiet Mind,’ from the humble 
pen of the Northamptonshire peasant, would not have been un- 
worthy of Burns. They breathe his strong feeling of indepen- 
dence, and remind us of his rude and energetic diction. 


‘ Though low my lot, my wish is won, 

My hopes are few and staid ; 

All I thought life would do, is done, 
The last request is made: 

If I have foes, no foes I fear ; 
To fate I live resigned : 

I have a friend I value here— 
And that’s a quiet mind. 


‘ I wish not it was mine to wear 

Flushed honour’s sunny crown : 

I wish not I was fortune’s heir ; 
She frowns, and let her frown : 

I have no taste for pomp and strife, 
Which others love to find : 

I only wish the bliss of life— 
A poor and quiet mind. 


‘ The trumpet’s taunt in battle-field, 

The great man’s pedigree— 

What peace can all their honours yield, 
And what are they to me? 

Tho’ praise and pomp, to eke the strife, 
Rave like a mighty wind, 

What are they to the calm of life— 
A still and quiet mind ? 


‘ I] mourn not that my lot is low, 

I wish no higher state ; 

I sigh not that fate made me so, 
Nor tease her to be great : 

I am content, for well I see, 
What all at last shall find, 

That life’s werst lot the best shall be— 
And that’s a quiet mind. 


‘ I see the great pass heedless by, 
And pride above me tower ; 
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It cost me not a single sigh 
For either wealth or power; 

They are but men, and I’m a man 
Of quite as great a kind ; 

Proud, too, that life gives all she can— 
A calm and quiet mind. 


‘ I never mock’d at beauty’s shrine, 

To stain her lips with lies ; 

No knighthood’s fame, or luck was mine, 
To win love’s richest prize : 

And yet I found in russet weed, 
What all will wish to find, 

True love, and comfort’s prize indeed — 
A glad and quiet mind. 


‘ And come what will of care or woe, - 

As some must come to all, 

l’il wish not that they were not so, 
Nor mourn that they befall : 

If tears for sorrow start at will, 
They’re comforts in their kind, 

And I am blest, if with me still 
Remains a quiet mind. 


‘ When friends depart, as part they must, 

And love’s true joys decay, 

That leaves us like the summer’s dust 
The whirlwind puffs away ; 

While life’s allotted time I brave, 
Tho’ lett the last behind, 

A prop and friend I still shall have, 
If I’ve a quiet mind.’—pp. 301, 303. 


We must here conclude our extracts from ‘The Amulet.’ Some 
of the plates we have chosen to pass over in silence, rather than 
criticise with severity productions which cannot, in every instance, 
be expected to rank in the first class of art. We can, however, 
safely recommend the work, as being in general very respectably 
executed. We perceive that it is bound in a neat watered silk, 
and contained in a handsome case; an improvement, which we 
cordially hope will fully answer the editor’s expectations. 





———, 


Art. VII. Esquisse Politique sur Action des Forces Sociales dans les 


differentes Especes de Gouvernment. 8vo. pp. 393. Bruxelles: Lac- 
rosse. Londres: Rolandi. 1827. 


Tue study of general legislation has uniformly been the favourite 
pursuit of profound and vigorous understandings. In times com- 
paratively modern, Bodin led the way in this career of speculation, 
and was succeeded by the renowned Grotius, Vico, Montesquieu, 
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Rousseau, and Filangieri; while in our own days, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, de Tracy, — other men of eminence have continued to 
pursue their labours in the same direction. Ser 

Locke’s work on Civil Government was the first publication, that 
kindled the love of liberty in the breast of nations bent under the 
yoke of servitude ; but this work, though deserving of admiration 
on its first appearance, considering the era in which he lived, 
furnishes, at the present period, only a few superannuated notions 
and imperfect ideas of true government. Grotius, who was a pen- 
sioner on the bounty of Louis XIV., wrote under the influence of 
despotism. But Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, is recognised as 
one of the master-pieces of the human mind, though, perhaps, if it 
were to be reduced to practice, it would not contain ten pages 
which we should be inclined to adopt. In opposition to Rousseau, 
who proclaimed democracy as the best form of government, Mon- 
tesquieu was inclined to witness the prosperity and tranquillity of 
nations under the preponderating influence of aristocracy, and 
these two illustrious writers drew up Utopian schemes of their 
own. Montesquieu endeavoured to catch the spirit of constitu- 
tions; and Vico attempted to trace their laws, but could not ascer- 
tain them; he, therefore, could not exhibit any more than a 
system, built, indeed, upon bold and original combinations, and 
supported by some facts. But the theory is obscure and confused, 
and deviates from the ordinary routine of the human understand- 
ing. Filangieri follows the steps of Montesquieu, but has con- 
tributed no additional treasures to the general stock of human 
knowledge. De Tracy, however, carries into the labyrinth of 
Montesquieu, a ray of light that never fails: his distinction between 
special and national governments is correct and happy; but this 
profound publicist has established no new system. As for Ben- 
tham, he has devoted his attention in a more particular manner to 
the civil laws of nations, than to their political institutions; and 
the former, properly speaking, is only a secondary branch of what 
is termed law. 

The word daw has a great many acceptations ; it signifies, either 
the science of laws, otherwise, rules for the moral actions of man- 
kind, or the collection of these rules; or, in short, the attributes, or 
faculties which we derive from the law. 

Under the two first meanings, law expresses the same ideas as 
the jus of the Romans ; and under the third, it corresponds with 
the plural of the same word (jura, rights). In this latter sense, it 
is, that the author of the present work has discussed the subject. 
He examines the laws which establish reciprocal relations, between 
the members of society and the authorities of the government ; 
and he enters into the merits of those forms of public polity, which 
seem best adapted to promote the happiness and tranquillity of 
states. This department forms, what is correctly termed, public 
law, which again branches out into constitutional law, or the sum 
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total of the fundamental laws which constitute the government, 
that is, the manner in which the sovereignty is exercised in an 

nation; or the laws which have for their immediate object, the 
general organization and administration of the body politic. It 
also diverges into administrative law, or laws, the execution of 
which is entrusted to different functionaries, or agents, distributed 
over various parts of the territory, whose object is the general or 
local administration of public affairs, under adl the details which 
the whole system embraces. The last branch is, the criminal law, 
which aims at repressing, by means of penalties, the infractions of 
regulations adopted for the support of social order, and public 
tranquillity. 

The author of the present work, having surveyed the general 
aspect of history, and contemplated the various convulsions which 
it records, endeavours to arrive at the secret causes which have pro- 
duced those incessant, stubborn, and irreconcileable struggles 
that have uniformly taken place between civil society and the 
different species of government exercising authority over it. He 
traces the perpetual flux and reflux of popular commotions, and 
the tyrannical suppressions of tumult. The real causes of this re- 
action he discovers to arise from the opposition of. interests in the 
contending parties; and, in order to point out the means of 
putting a period to these disgraceful contentions, he endeavours to 
derive from the essential characteristics of society and government, 
the original motives that lead to the frequent recurrence of discord 
and opposition. 

According to his notions, civil society, considered under a 
political point of view, is divided into two grand materials of 
existence. The first is combined out of wealth and intelligence, 
and the second arises from the mass of ignorance and poverty. 

After a rigid and impartial survey of these two classes, the 
author designates the one party under the title of socal forces, and 
the other under the distinction of social weaknesses. By this 
classification he only means to intimate, that the former party con- 
stitutes the strength, and the latter the weakness of civil society. 
This distinctive character of both, resides essentially in each divi- 
sion ; and this character is accurately traced by the unerring hand of 
nature herself. Weakness, for its support, must look up to force 
for the supply of the necessary means of existence. But force is 
self-dependent, because it communicates a share of its means to 
every thing inferior, while it has no superior to control or restrict 
it: Beyond it an absolute vacuum exists. It follows, therefore, 
that these two component elements of general society, so far from 
beiny contradictory and repugnant, rest in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity and harmony. Buta society of forces without weaknesses, 
or weaknesses without forces, is a mere chimera of the imagina- 
tion, equally destitute of principle and object. 

A system of government, whatever its external forms may be, 
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always includes a degree of power that watches over those in- 
terests which society expects from it, with the least share of trouble 
and restriction. If the government represent the mass of its 
social forces, it will be evident, from its very constitution, that the 
crounds of revolution are totally removed. On the contrary, if a 
government represent a power from without, or one that usurps 
authority over the social forces, and aims at the destruction of 
their independence, and the general repression of their improve- 
me:x.t, it is evident that there is here a permanent source of revolu- 
tionary materials, because an opposition of interests must naturally 
erow out of such a state of things. 

The author, having relinquished all-the threadbare questions of 
legitimacy and illegitimacy, rights and duties, and justice and in- 
justice, confines himself only to the task of proving that, of the 
two species of government which he has described, the one is true 
and the other false, because the one attains its object, and the 
other deviates from it ; and he supports his arguments by examples, 
derived from the history of the generality of the governments 
which have prevailed among mankind. 

He ranges the Oriental despotisms at the head of those systems, 
which place the real forces of society without, and act on the 
exclusive theory. He lays it down, as a fundamental principle, 
that no such government should be allowed to exist, as it pro- 
scribes intellect, and admits of no external means either of controk 
or instruction. Codes of law, and a regular body of magistrates 
are useless in its eyes: its will is law, and the visits are charged 
with its execution. When it wishes to get rid of them, it de- 
spatches the bow-string for that purpose. Its power displaying 
itself as a concatenation of weaknesses over a perfect equality of 
slavery, ignorance, and misery, effectual revolutions become im- 
possible; for when weakness revolts, in a moment of despair, it 
never aims at a fundamental subversion of the system ; the object 
is to change the men, and not, the circumstances ; not safety, but 
vengeance is kept in view. Some sultans are deposed, and some 
visirs are strangled, and then every thing relapses into the old 
state. But such a despotism is naturally vicious ; because, how- 
ever strong it may be against its own ,subjects, it is feeble with 
respect to its external enemies. It is a monster that sucks its own 
blood for its support, and that throws itself into one chasm to 
avoid another. 

Absolute monarchy is, of course, also excluded by our author 
from his system of the real forces of society. While treating on 
this part of his subject, he combats with considerable force an 
assertion made by Fontenelle, in his life of the great Corneille, that 
princes and ministers had only to issue the word, and that poets 
and painters would come forth, and multiply under the rays of 
royal munificence. He shews that generally they are, in fact, 
talents of an inferior order, which crawl about courts, and prosti- 
tute themselves by the language of flattery and baseness. 
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‘The highest order of genius, he observes, never appears there, of 
carries with it thither the noble disdain of a powerful and lofty mind, 
The world is not ignorant of the proud and unbending souls of Dante, 
Tasso, Milton, Andrea del Sarto, Benevento Cellini, and other shining 
characters, who have thrown a lustre over the human race. Virgil and 
Horace, indeed, though they appeared in the antechambers of the basest 
and most hypocritical of potentates, continually celebrate in their verses 
the charms of domestic life, and that rural retirement which embellishes 
the existence of a virtuous man, by removing him from the aspect of the 


degrading vices of his fellow-creatures—so that we may exclaim with 
Chenier : 


** Qui sait aimer les champs ne peut rester esclave.” 

‘ Michael Angelo, who drew from a block of marble the sublime re- 
semblance of the legislator of the Israelites, was not a man that was in- 
clined to submit to the arrogant caprices of Julius II.; and this haughty 
pontiff was obliged to quit his see, to seek, at a distance, that wondrous 
artist, who elevated at Rome a new Olympus to the Divinity. It must be 
so: for while the sovereign elevates himself on a throne glittering with 
gold, that hides the debasement of the people, his head sinks, trembles, 


and prostrates itself before the light, or the colossal productions, of 
genius. —pp. 20] —204. 


The author, pursuing his analysis of the different forms of 
government, presents us with an admirable sketch of the his- 
tory of the Roman republic, and a frightful portrait of the san- 
guinary system of Venice. From these data, he delineates the mis- 
chievous nature of the aristocratic principle. He next proceeds to 
the democratic form of government; and shews that, where it is 
unqualified by the representative principle, it carries within itself 
the seeds of inevitable destruction. 

From the whole of his reasoning, he concludes that the onl 
governments which are true, steady, and unvariable, established 
in society, and for society, which facilitate its progress, and 
unfold its powers, by the independence of the understanding 
and the will, are the representative—monarchies, and republics. 
These combine the social powers of every description, and bestow 
on them the double, and supreme qualities of discussing the laws, 
and superintending their execution. They have a chief, who, 
under the title of king or president, and under permanent engage- 
ments, or such as are only temporary, watches over the active part 
of the administration of public affairs, and becomes responsible for 
his conduct, either in the person of his agents, if the circumstances 
of the state require that he should be declared inviolable, or in his 
own person, if the circumstances are such that the chief of the 
state might submit to a trial, without disturbing the public tran- 
quillity. The free concurrence of the whole nation, in the choice 
of the forces that ought alternately to represent and rule it; the 
free discussion of the general interests, which can alone determine 
the boundaries of the rights and duties of every man ; the guarantee 
of personal and individual liberty, which protects the weak against 
the powerful, and places all, indiscriminately, under the paramount 
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protection of the law; the means afforded to the people, of know- 
ing the real import of crimes, either = or private, and leaving 
only to the magistrates the care of inflicting the penalty ; In short, 
the respect felt for the general liberty of conscience, so as not to 
profane religion, by making it an instrument of persecution, dis- 
qualification, or revenge: Such are the fundamental conditions 
which repel troubles and commotions, and place this form of 
government on the basis of reason and justice, and the well under- 
stood interests of civil society. Such is the foundation on which 
the government of the United States rests; and, within certain 
restrictions, such is the representative constitutional monarchy 
of England. ‘o%. 

The second part of the work is devoted to the discussion of 
the elements of which sucha monarchy is composed : the author 
discusses each topic in succession, and in a very profound and 
luminous manner, treats of the rights and duties of the crown and 
the administration—those of the electoral bodies, and the legis- 
lative power. He next handles the important subjects of the 
convocation and dissolution of both houses of Parliament; and the 
no less important points, to whom should belong the right of 
proposing and of sactioning the laws. He then engages in a dis-. ° 
cussion of the judicial power, and demonstrates the excellence of 
the institution of trial by jury. He closes the work with a chapter 
on the subject of religion, in which he recommends to nations, 
as well as to rulers, the principles of toleration and of perfect 
religious liberty. 

This book is not only a good book, but a very useful one. The 
author has brought social science to the test of true principles, by 
divesting it of all the scholastic obscurities, and all the metaphy- 
sical inductions of the publicists of the last century. It is clear, 
elegant, easy, and perspicuous; and we might quote, as proofs of 
the sincerity of our commendations, whole pages of eloquence on 
the subjects of ministers, courtiers, and police, and the legitimacy 
of sovereign dynasties. 





Art. VIII. Sketches of Hayti; from the Expulsion of the French, to 
the Death of Christophe. By W.W. Harvey, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 416. London: Seeley & Son. 1827. 


Mr. Bryan Epwarps, in his historical survey of St. Domingo, 
published in the year 1797, after stating that “the Charaibes of 
St. Vincent, and the Maroon negroes of Jamaica, were originally 
enslaved Africans,” had the temerity to predict, that “what they 
now are, the freed negroes of St. Domingo will hereafter be; sa- 
vages in the midst of society—without peace, security, agriculture 
or property ; ignorant of the duties of life, and unacquainted with 
all the soft and endearing relations which render it desirable ; 
averse to labour, though frequently perishing of want ; suspicious 
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of each other, and towards the rest of mankind revengeful and 
faithless, remorseless and bloody-minded ; pretending to be free, 
while groaning beneath the capricious despotism of their chiefs, 
and feeling all the miseries of servitude, without the benefit of 
subordination.” Now here is a period very eloquently framed and 
pointedly turned, and we presume that, when it was first delivered 
to the world, it was received as the voice of an oracle, particularly 
by those who were interested in the continuation of our colonial 
slave system. Yet, strange to say, great as was the authority of 
Mr. Bryan Edwards, intimate as was his acquaintance with the 
condition of the West Indies; not only has not this bold prophecy 
been realised, but every word of it has been directly negatived by 
the history and conduct of the Haytians, since the time when they 
—_ be said to have obtained their freedom. 

aptain Rainsford, in his excellent, though, perhaps, too san- 
guine account of the sable empire, written, we believe, within ten: 
years after that of Mr. Edwards, has proved by the indisputable 
evidence of facts, that the situation of no white community dif- 
fered more widely from that of ‘“‘the Charaibes of St. Vincent, 
and the Maroon negroes of Jamaica,” than did in his time, the 
native population of Hayti. He speaks of the superior order as 
having even then actually obtained a sumptuousness of life, quite 
equal to that of Europeans: their taste, he describes, as chaste ; 
their manners as refined, hospitable, gracious, ‘‘ sensible and _ po- 
lite, often dignified and impressive.” They were not, therefore, all 
‘‘ savages in the midst of society.” Neither were they “‘ without 
peace,” for peace they have very uniformly enjoyed, since the ces- 
sation of the disputes between Petion and Christophe; nor have 
they been ‘‘ without security, agriculture, or property,” as it is no- 
torious, that their security has been undisturbed, and that their 
agriculture and wealth have rapidly increased. Then says Mr. 
Edwards, they will be “‘ignorant of the duties of life, and unac- 
quainted with all the soft and endearing relations which render 
it desirable.”” But as if to contradict this rash declaration point 
blank, C.iptain Rainsford not only gives his general testimony of 
the very reverse being the case, but even describes a cottage which 
he accidentally entered, and in which he found “ the man an epi- 
tome of legislature, and his family, a well regulated kingdom in 
miniature.” Are they really “averse to labour,” as our prophet 
foretold they would be? Quite the contrary. During peace, they 
have shewn themselves as industrious as any people, in a climate 
so prolific, could, or need be. Are they ‘suspicious of each other?” 
Their conduct under their successive chiefs, even when the island 
was divided into two great parties, is a sufficient refutation of the 
charge. Have they treated the rest of mankind in a jealous and 
hostile manner? They have, indeed, evinced great caution, and, 
very naturally, great distrust, in their dealings with their ancient 
oppressors, the French. But the English and Americans have, 
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assuredly no reason to complain of their reception among the 
Haytians. 

It may be conceded, that some passages in the history of their 
emancipation afford ground for the epithets “ revengeful, faithless, 
remorseless, and bloody-minded ;” but it would be the height of 
injustice to say, that such epithets exclusively belonged to them. 
We, the English, cannot boast of having been altogether free, 
during our many civil wars, from the dispositions here ascribed to 
the negroes; and we believe, that it will not be denied, that the 
French, during their revolution, were at least equally liable to 
similar charges. It may also be true, that the Haytians ‘‘ groaned” 
for a season “beneath the capricious despotism” of a Dessa- 
lines, and, in the latter years of his reign, of a Christophe. 
But it is admitted on all hands, that under Petion, and latterl 
under Boyer, instead of the “ miseries of servitude,” with whic 
our prophet menaced them, they have actually enjoyed the most 
perfect equality ; and that further, as if to turn all his affirmatives 
into negatives, they have completely succeeded in ome aph under 
that very system of civil freedom, “all the benefits of subordina- 
tion.” Such, at least, appears to be the case, from the report of 
Captain Rainsford; a report fully confirmed by the testimony of 
the gentleman, whose ‘ Sketches’ are now before us. 

Why, it may be asked, have we laid so much stress on this 
puerile oracular declaration of Mr. Bryan Edwards? We have 
done so for two reasons. In the first place, we wished to caution 
our readers, against placing too much confidence in that kind of 
argument, which may be denominated the a futuro. There is no 
intellectual weapon more likely to produce an effect with timid 
minds, than that which attempts to trace out ‘‘ what is to be.” 
In the next place, we were aware, that few persons of his time were 
more competent to speak to the character of the negroes in the 
West Indies, than this same Mr. Bryan Edwards; we, therefore, 
deem it but right to shew, that, however adequate he was to the 
relation of their past history, he knew no more of their natural 
talents, or of the collective and individual efforts which, under 
favourable circumstances, they were capable of making, than the 
fish in the depth of the ocean, knows of the plumed creature that 
traverses the air. 

The cireumstances connected with the history of St. Domingo, 
from the period of its first revolt in 1791, down to the present 
period, are pregnant with lessons of the soundest philosophy y 
some of them, new to mankind, and, all of them, interesting 
and instructive. For example: who could have dreamt, at the 
breaking out of the French revolution in 1789, that it was destined, 
not only to convulse Europe, but to subvert all the prejudices 
which we had entertained concerning the Africans, whom we had 
been, and even yet are sometimes, taught to look upon as a race 
linking man with the brute creation? Who could have conjec- 
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tured, that the barbarous excesses, the unrestrained ferocity of 
the most civilised of nations, were to become directly instru- 
mental, in raising the most lowly savages upon the face of the 
globe, to the dignity of social beings; and that the same principles 
which led to the execution of a Christian king upon an ignomini- 
ous scaffold, were actually preparing to invest a negro with a 
sceptre, in one of the fairest islands of the Western world? A 
negro—be it remembered—who, with his tribe, had been often 
whipped to the course of daily labour, and condemned to crawl 
like a reptile upon the earth! Yet such was literally the fact; for 
it was the decree of the National Assembly, which declared (St. 
Domingo being at the time a colony of France), that “ all men are 
born and continue free and equal as to their rights,” that first led 
to the revolt, and subsequently to the independence of the Hay- 
tian people. 

But the portion of their history, in our apprehension, the most 
valuable, is that which exhibits them in the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of those liberties which they so dearly won. Several publi- 
cations besides that of Captain Rainsford, have contributed to 
enlighten the public on this subject; particularly those of the 
Baron de Wimpffen, D. Soulastre, M. Guillermin, and the “ His- 
tory of the Island of St. Domingo, from its Discovery by Colum- 
bus, to the present period.” Mr. Harvey has thn taken a 
considerable part of his materials from the latter work; nor do 
we find that, although he resided at Cape Francois during the 
latter part of the reign of Christophe, he has added much new 
matter to the information contained in that volume. In another 
respect, we have been rather disappointed by these ‘ Sketches.’ 
We expected to find in them, familiar pictures of all the inha- 
bited parts of St. Domingo; of the manners and daily occupa- 
tions of the people; their amusements, their morals, and, in 
short, of every thing that relates to their social and political exis- 


tence. But in lieu of all this chit-chat, which would have been 


highly acceptable, we have a series of chapters, containing as 
many dissertations (somewhat ambitiously written), upon the 
struggle of the Haytians for their independence; upon the life, 
character, and reign of Dessalines and Christophe; the contests 
between the latter and Petion; the elevation of Christophe to the 
throne ; the whole system of his civil and military administration ; 
the establishment of Lancasterian schools; and other subjects 
connected with the statistics of the island, all of which topics had 
been already treated by former writers with .sufficient accuracy 
and copiousness of detail. Yet is this publication by no means 
destitute of value, since it confirms, on many points, the evidence 
of those writers, and exhibits, partially at least, the interesting 
spectacle of a sable community, ‘ gradually returning from scenes 
of confusion and bloodshed, to habits of industry, peace, and 
order; steadily aiming, amidst frequent reverses, to establish 
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regular and independent government ; and under circumstances of 
difficulty, with confined resources, labouring to improve their agri- 
culture, to repair an exhausted population, to form commercial 
connexions, and to introduce a knowledge of the arts and sciences ; 
thus laudably endeavouring to lay the foundation of an empire, 
which may, perhaps, be compared hereafter with the nations the 
most celebrated for their civilisation and refinement’—( Preface, 
pp. Vil., Vill.). 

Mr. Harvey does not inform us in what capacity he went out 
from England to St. Domingo, and resided there for several 
years. We presume that he must have undertaken some duties 
connected with the academy, which was established under the 
royal protection, as he appears to have been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the history of that institution, and with the state 
of the schools generally established at Cape Frangois. It is, 
perhaps, sufficient for us to know, that he had access to all the 
principal sources of information, which the palace and the various 
departments of government supplied. It is to be regretted, that 
the state of his health, and, perhaps, the unsettled condition of the 
island, did not permit him to extend his personal acquaintance with 
it beyond Christophe’s capital. 

The history of the insurrection of St. Domingo against the rule 
of France, and of the various and ineffectual attempts made by 
that country under Napoleon, to regain possession of the colony, 
is so well known, that it would he superfluous to recapitulate it. 
In perusing it, however, we could not one remarking the mani- 
fest justice of Providence, in inflicting upon the French ruler a 
punishment, resembling in many points that to which by his 
orders, the amiable, the enlightened and unfortunate Toussaint 
L’Ouverture was condemned. The sable chieftain, after being de- 
prived of his authority, was removed in a ship of war from his 
island to France, where he was confined in the damp and gloomy 
dungeons of Besancon, separated from the wife and the children 
whom he loved with the truest and tenderest feelings; and there he 
expired, wasted away by the miseries to which he was subjected. 
Could Napoleon have foreseen, upon Toussaint’s death, that he 
himself was destined to be transported as a prisoner from the 
shores of France to a remote island, torn from the consort and 
the child of his affections, whom he was never more to see, and to 
languish in a prison, which was a palace compared to the dun- 
geons of Besancon, how he would linvé turned pale at his own 


despotism, and shrunk from the sword of justice, then suspended 


by a hair over his devoted head! This, however, was not the onl 

crime which Napoleon and his ministers had to answer for, in their 

attempt to recover St. Domingo. Nothing could exceed the 

cruelties perpetrated by Le Clerc, the general who commanded the 

expedition in 1802. By his orders, ‘all the male negroes and 
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| mulattoes,’ says Mr. Harvey, ‘ that could be found, were murdered 
| in the most shocking manner.’ But this is not all : 


‘ Five hundred of these unfortunate beings were at one time shot near 
Cape Francois ; and an equal number were, on another occasion, coolly 
massacred in view of the negro army. Thousands were carried on board 
| the vessels in the harbour, and were either suffocated in the holds, or 
thrown overboard in chains and drowned. Even these methods failed to 
accomplish the horrid purposes of these blood-thirsty tyrants; till at 
length they had recourse to the dreadful expedient, of hunting and de- 
| Stroying the unhappy victims of their rage by blood-hounds. These 
| animals, pursuing the negroes to the parts of the mountains inaccessible to 
| their no less bloody emplovers, easily gained their retreats, and devoured 
, all who were so unfortunate as to be discovered. Such of the black pri- 

| soners as had evinced the greatest zea] and activity in defence of liberty, 

a were selected from the rest; and on Sundays were dragged to a spot 
ia chosen for the purpose, and, in sight of thousands of spectators, were 
thrown to these terrible animals, and torn to pieces.’—pp. 15, 16. 


We shudder at the recital of such inhuman deeds, and would 
fain hope that it is in some degree exaggerated. But here again 
we observe the justice of a superior Being, tracking the steps of 
these monsters of cruelty. Most of them, with the infamous 
| Le Clerc at their head, were carried off on the very stage of their 
i iniquities, by a contagious disease, and the expedition terminated 
il in the disgrace of France, and the triumph of the Haytians. 

| These, however, had still much to suffer and to learn under Des- . 
salines*, who may be said to have been their first generally 
| acknowledged ruler ; and also under Christophe}, whose reign was 
a strange mixture of generous improvement and jealous despotism. 
| His contests with Petion, for the supreme government of the whole 














| island, necessarily contributed to retard the progress of the Hay- 
| tians in the career of civilisation. It is remarkable, however, that 
i though Petion, a mulatto, who had had the benefit of a French ~< 


education, was greatly superior to Christophe in personal character 
and accomplishments, yet the southern portion of St. Domingo, 
which was republicanised under his authority, was inferior to the 
| northern dominions of his rival in every respect—in civil and mili- 
| tary organisation, in institutions for the education of the people, 
| in agriculture and the arts, at the final close of the contest. 

The public have not yet forgotten the irresistible air of carica- 
§ ture, which seemed naturally to accompany not only Christophe’s 
| elevation to the throne, but most of bis subsequent proceedings, 
7 particularly his creation of.a whole tribe of “ Princes of the 








* Crowned Emperor of Hayti, 8th October, 1804; died 17th October, 


) 1806 
4 . 
7 + Proclaimed President of Hayti, 17th February, 1807; crowned King 

of Hayti, 2nd June, 1811; died October, 1820, 
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Blood,” of a regular royal household, and of a class of nobility, 
with their odd names of Count de la Tasse, Count de Limonade, 
Count—(we beg his pardon)—Duke de Marmalade, and Prince du 
Limbé ! as duly set forth with great pomp in the Royal Haytian 
Almanack ! Yet, ludicrous as all this sable vanity may have 
seemed, and still may appear, in our eyes, we cannot but consider 
it as intimately connected with the desire which Christophe not 
only uniformly manifested, but, as far as it was possible for him, 
reduced to practice, for the education and general improvement of 
his subjects. The splendour which he affected could not be main- 
tained, without giving encouragement to the arts. 


‘ No sooner was he ‘crowned king of Hayti, than he surrounded himself 
with all the appendages of royalty; and displayed, in the magnificence of 
his palaces, in the richness of his habiliments, and in his numerous and 
expensive retinue, all the pomp and splendour of a rich and powerful 
monarch. Vast sums of money were expended in support of an establish- 
ment, such as Hayti had, in no period of its history, ever exhibited. The 
tich and splendid garments in which the sable monarch occasionally ap- 
peared on levee-days, and always on great and important occasions, could 
hardly be surpassed by those of the most wealthy and powerful rulers of 
civilised states. His palaces were prepared for his reception with all 
possible magnificence ; the floors of the apartments were made of highly 
polished mahogany, or of marble; the walls were adorned with the most 
valuable paintings that could be obtained; every article of furniture was of 
the most costly kind; and whatever the most unbounded passion for 
splendour could suggest, was procured, to decorate the habitations of—an 
uneducated negro. 

‘One of the most remarkable of Christophe’s palaces was built at a 
place about twelve miles from Cape Frangois, called Sans Souci, so named, 
probably, from the manner in which it was defended by nature. This 
palace was planned and constructed under his immediate superintendence ; 
and was designed for the purposes of occasional retirement from the cares 
of the government, of a watching-place, whence to observe whatever was 
going forward in the neighbourhood of the Cape, and of security in case 
of rebellion among his own subjects, or of invasion by France. It was 
situated on a lofty mountain, which commanded a view of the capital, and 
of the country around to the distance of several miles, and with its guard- 
houses, and other buildings, its gardens and promenades, it occupied the 
greater part of the summit. In its form it resembled a square, having its: 
grand entrance on one of its sides, leading to a spacious court within, and 
thence directly, or by flights of steps, to all its apartments. Inthe middle 
of the court stood a large and wide-spreading tree, under the shadow of 
which the officers frequently reclined during the more sultry parts of the 
day ; and, in the morning and evening, often sat on benches around it, to 
enjoy the cooling breezes of those seasons. The palace consisted of two 
stories, having galleries along the first floor which looked, through glass 
casements, into the court below; and, besides the grand salon, the 
audience hall, the dining-room, and the library, it had numerous other 
apartments, occupied by different members of the royal family and house- 
hold. All these rooms were spacious, lofty, and magnificently furnished : 
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their floors were made of mahogany, the produce of the island; and their 
splendid mirrors, superb paintings, and costly furniture, with the other 
ornaments with which they were decorated, gave to the whole an appear- 
ance altogether princely.’—-pp. 127—134. 


In this retreat pom spent several months of the year, 


sometimes amusing himself by examining, through a telescope, the 
different parts of his domains, and frequently solacing his hours 
with the music of martial airs, of which he was passionately fond. 
He did not omit, however, to establish courts of justice, with a 
regular bench of judges. Some of these, it must be admitted, 
were not distinguished for their learning, still less for their im- 
partiality ; but it is due to the sable King to add, that whenever a 
case of judicial malfaisance was laid before him, he redressed the 
injury, and punished the offender. Indeed, what could be ex- 
pected from the tribunals, when even, in the capital, one of the 
judges had been elevated to the bench from the kitchen ; and the 


civil officers generally exceeded even the nobility in their ignorance 
and pretensions ? 


‘ Whether engaged or not in their official duties, they never appeared in 
“ery without being habited in the dress peculiar to their order; or if they 
eld a higher rank in the army, which was sometimes the case, arrayed 
in their more splendid military attire. They assumed an air of the utmost 
importance ; and evinced, by their attitudes, their haughty mode of 
speaking, and the confident manner in which they settled disputes, the 
high notions they entertained of their abilities and office. Proud of their 
dignity, yet imperfectly instructed in the extent of their authority, they 
officiously interfered in matters in which they had no concern; or busied 
themselves in things too trivial to require their notice. They demanded 
the utmost respect to be paid to their opinions, even on subjects in no way 
connected with their office; and on those which fell within their province, 
they were too tenacious of their dignity to suffer a suggestion from another, 
which did not perfectly correspond with their own views. And if an 
were remiss in paying them all the deference they claimed,—and of this, 
men accustomed to regard them, in all respects, as their equals, might 


often be guilty,—they failed not to remind them of their neglect, in the 
most reprehensible terms.’—pp. 162, 163, 


The same love of display which rendered Christophe ambitious 
of a crown, together with a determination to defend it, particularly 
from the menaces of the French, urged him to pay the closest 
attention to the organization and discipline of his army, which 
appears to have consisted of from fifteen to twenty thousand men, 
formed into the usual divisions of artillery, infantry, and cavalry. 
Mr. Harvey speaks in high terms of ‘ the superior state of their 
dress and their arms, their readiness and regularity in obeying the 
word of command, the facility with which they performed their vari- 
ous manceuvres,’ and of their general spirit of subordination. Here 
again, indeed, the pervading alloy of caricature breaks out a little. 


‘ All the officers, whatever their rank or character, were fond of dress to 
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an extravagant degree. They were required to possess good clothing, and 
were furnished with the means of procuring it: but in the expense of 
their garments, and the ornaments with which they were decorated, they 
far exceeded the desire of their sovereign, and often rendered their appear- 
ance ridiculous. Their coats were so bedecked with gold lace, that it was 
dificult to determine of what material they were made: their shoulders 
were burdened with epaulets of an enormous size ; their caps were adorned, 
among’ other ornaments, with feathers nearly equalling their own height : 
and these articles, together with their beautiful white small-clothes and 
elegant silk hose, rendered their appearance supremely fantastical; nor 
was it possible for an European to behold a negro thus arrayed, without 
feeling amused to a degree which it would have been dangerous to mani- 
fest, yet difficult to conceal.’—pp. 185, 186, 


Yet were they all right good soldiers, as they proved on more 
than one occasion; and in attachment to the honour and inde- 
pendence of their country, they could not be exceeded by any 
troops in the more civilised world. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting, and the most useful labours to which the sable monarch 
devoted his time and influence, were those connected with the 
establishment of schools in Hayti, upon the Lancasterian system— 
a topic to which we have already adverted. These institutions are 
described by Mr. Harvey as numerous, and completely successful. 
We feel great satisfaction in transcribing his account of the school 
established at Cape Francois: 


‘ The place appropriated to this purpose was a large building, situated 
in a retired and elevated part of the town, and was as properly arranged, 
and as perfectly furnished with all the necessary apparatus, as the best 
schools conducted on this system are prepared in England. This school 
contained from one hundred and fifty to two hundred boys, from eight to 
sixteen years of age. When I entered the room, they were regularly 
divided into their classes, all busily engaged at their lessons; and their 
evident attention and application could not fail to strike a visitor. The 
sight of so many young negroes, employed in acquiring the rudiments of 
learning, would have been to any one, as interesting as it was novel; to 
those who feel a just concern in the welfare of the African race, it was 
peculiarly so; nor was it possible to witness it, without recollecting how 
different would have been their condition had they been enslaved, and re- 
joicing at the change which had led to such beneticial results. 

‘The master of this school, who was an intelligent young man, had con- 
ducted it from its commencement : and his ability and attention appeared 
from the perfect order which prevailed throughout. My inquiries of him 
respecting those placed under his instruction, related to the following par- 
ticulars: whether they displayed common aptness for learning ;—whether 
they readily remembered what they acquired ;—and whether they were 
capable of the application expected from boys in general of their age? To 
these questions he replied, that among so great a number as were com- 
mitted to his care, there were, of course, several whose incapacity pre- 
vented them from making any great progress; but that the majority learnt 
without much difficulty, and many even with considerable facility : that 
with regard to their memory, their gradual advancement from one branch 
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to another, and their readiness in recollecting small pieces of poetry or 
prose, which they were occasionally required to learn, were satisfacto 

proofs of its being sufficiently retentive: and at the same time adding, 
that they required no more powerful stimulus to application and diligence, 
than is necessary for youth in general. In answer to a question respecting 
the general character of his pupils, he further stated, that they were far 
less obstinate and refractory than he had expected to find them. The 
facility, he said, with which they became familiarised to the mechanical 
part of the system, was surprising; the necessity of inflicting severe 


punishment, he stated, was not frequent; if a few were disobedient and - 


attentive, he observed, others were no less diligent and submissive ; and, 
pointing to the state of the school at that moment, he hoped, he said, its 
order and regularity were indications of its flourishing condition, as well 
as of the docility and submission of the boys*. He concluded his answers 
by assuring me that, on the whole, he found the young negroes and 


mulattoes as apt to learn, and as ready to remember, as he had found the 
youth of our own country. 


‘ At this period, all the boys of the school could read and write; man 
of them were acquainted with the introductory rules of arithmetic; aiid 


some spoke the English language with considerable ease and propriety.’— 
pp. 202—205. 


It was intended by Christophe, that the English should, in the 
course of time, be the prevailing language of his dominions, in 
order that they might lose every seenibta trace of their temporary 
connexion with France. It was therefore taught, not only in the 
school at Cape Francois, but also in those established at Gonaives, 
St. Marc’s, Fort Royal, and at other places. These latter insti- 
tutions were not visited by Mr. Harvey; but we are pleased to 
learn from him, that ‘ the young negroes admitted into them were 
stated to have exhibited similar proofs of their possessing a ready 
apprehension, and a retentive memory ; and while, by their pro- 
een they afforded the utmost satisfaction to their teachers, their 

acility of acquirement rendered the labour of instruction far less 
difficult and tedious than had been anticipated.’—(p. 208). 

Mr. Harvey’s account of the Royal College, or Academy, estab- 
lished by Christophe, at Cape Francois, is also highly gratifying 
to all those, who, like ourselves, reject the wretched doctrine, that 
the mind may be debased by the colour of the countenance. In 
this institution, the Haytian youth are instructed in Latin, English, 
and French composition, history, geography, and mathematics ; 
and were assisted in these pursuits by (English) tutors, whose 
attainments fully qualified them to direct their studies.’ And it is 
satisfactory to add, that, ‘ under the tuition of these instructors, 





* « Since my return to England, I have visited the Central School of the 
British and Foreign School Society, in the Borough Road, London; and 
granting, as every one must, that it is conducted with admirable order, yet 
I confess I could not perceive its superiority, in point of general discipline, 
to that consisting of the Haytian youth at Cape Francois.’ 
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the students made considerable advances in those branches of 
learning to which their attention was directed.’ . 

Christophe, though the extreme of his accomplishments did not 
go beyond the writing of his own name, was remarkably solicitous 
for the education of his children. He had only one son, who 
profited little of the pains that were bestowed upon his improve- 
ment. He was shot soon after his father’s death, in order to pre- 
vent him from aspiring to royalty. Had he been simply deported, 
the object would have been equally attained, without the guilt 
which his blood has left upon the hands of his executioners. The 
daughters, we believe, are still living. 

The history of the island, since the death of Christophe, is well 
known. Petion died in 1818, and was succeeded by Boyer, who 
now governs the whole country, as president of the republic. We 
were much disappointed in not finding any observations of conse- 
quence, towards the close of Mr. Harvey’s volume, on the treaty 
recently entered into between the King of France and Boyer. We 
had also expected some remarks on the “ Rural Code,” promul- 
gated not long since at Hayti. These subjects well deserved a 
chapter, at least, from our author; but he has dismissed them in a 
sentence or two, with a general opinion in favour of both these 
important measures. : 





Art. IX. La Guzla; ou Choir de Poesies Illyriques, Reécueillies Dans 
La Dalmatie, la Bosnie, la Croatie et l’'Herzegovine. 12mo. pp. 257. 
‘Paris: F. G. Leverault. 1827. 


A pretTy little volume under the above title has just made its 
appearance in Paris, purporting to be literal translations in the 

rench, of some popular ballads from the Illyrian language, such 
as they are chaunted at tkis day by wandering minstrels, amidst 
the mountains south of the Danube, to the sounds of the gusle or 
guzla. This is the instrument of which Mr. Bowring makes men- 
tion, in the introduction to his interesting Specimens of Servian 
Popular Poetry, as being employed by the bards of Servia, to 
accompany their songs. 

The provinces of Illyria are, in fact, comprehended under 
the name of Servia; and the inhabitants generally are, from 
various causes, so much assimilated to each other in manners and 
language, that we should have expected a greater degree of affinit 
than happens to exist, between the popular poetry here collected, 
and that which Mr. Bowring has published. We do not hesitate 
to give a decided preference to the volume now before us, although 
itis brought into the comparison under numerous disadvarttages. 
It must, however, be remembered, that Mr. Bowring is indebted 
for his Specimens altogether to the industry of a celebrated Ser- 
vian, Vuk, who published his volumes in a country where the 
Jealousy, too often the caprice, and absurd fears (fears which a 
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vulgar ballad is not too insignificant to excite), of political autho- 
rity must be consulted. It may likewise happen, that a Servian 
himself may not be the best judge of those particular emanations 
of his country’s poetical genius, which will most obtain the admi- 
ration of foreigners. But the little volume which we are about to 
notice, is the work of an industrious and persevering stranger, who 
saw the minstrel, and listened to his strains; and who was guided 
in his selection of the traditionary songs of Illyria, by the impres- 
sions which they immediately left unon his own heart and imagi- 
nation. 

The fitness of this translator (of whose name we are ignorant), 
will be best appreciated, when we state that he is an Italian by 
birth, but that his mother being a Morlachian*.of Spalatro, her 
language was as familiar to him as his vernacular tongue. He 
visited frequently, as he informs us, every part of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, and made himself acquainted with every mountain and 
valley, from Trieste to Ragusa. He likewise made frequent excur- 
sions into Bosnia and Herzegovina, where the Illyrian dialect is 
spoken in all its purity. During those expeditions of curiosity, he saw 
numbers of the native minstrels, the players on the guzla; and he 
seems to have acquired sufficient personal knowledge of the wander- 
ing bards, to enable him to characterise them as a body, with fidelity. 


‘ They are, for the most part,’ he says, ‘very poor old men, some of 
them in rags, who wander about through towns and villages, singing bal- 
lads to the accompaniment of a sort of guitar, called the guzla, which 
has only one string made of horse-hair*. They are always surrounded 
by a number of idle persons, from whose generosity they expect some 
little reward when the song isover. Sometimes they cunningly stop short 
at a most interesting passage, and go round for contributions; and at 
other times, they will even go so far as to fix the sum for which they will 
conclude the ballad. These are not the only persons who sing ballads, 
Almost all the Morlacs, young and old, have a hand in them; and some 
few are capable of composing impromptus. Their manner of singing is 
quite nasal—and the airs are too monotonous. The notes of the guzla 
assist them but very little ; and nothing but long custom could possibly 
reconcile the ear to such music. At the close of each verse, the singer 
utters a loud cry, or rather a howl, resembling that of a wolf when in pain. 
This noise can be heard at an immense distance in the mountains, and a 
stranger would hardly suppose it possible that it could proceed from the 
haman organ.’—Preface, p. x. 


Quite an exception to the general order of the class thus de- 
scribed, is Hyacinth Maglanovich—not only living, we trust, at 
this moment, but, according to his custom, enjoying existence—in 





* The Morlachians, or Morlacs, are the inhabitants of Dalmatia, who 
speak the Illyrian or Slavonian language. 

+ Mr. Bowring, in the Introduction already alluded to (p. Ix.), says, 
that it is a ‘‘ three-stringed instrument,” 
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the singularity of his fortunes, in his personal character, but above 
all, in his distinguished genius. Hyacinth was the only member 
of the itinerant fraternity, who was known to our curious collector 
as writing the divine art of poetry with the current perfections of 
the Illyrian minstrel. He was a native of Zuoniegrad, of humble 
extraction, and at the age of eight years, was stolen from his 

arents by the gypsies, who carried him into Bosnia. From their 
finde he was soon reclaimed, and placed in the service of the 
mayor of Livno. Whilst he was in this employment, a Catholic mis- 
sionary, at the imminent hazard of his own body, took care of 
Hyacinth’s soul. He was converted to Christianity, took a speedy 
opportunity of eloping from his master, and of flying, in an 
with his spiritual adviser, to Scign, in Dalmatia; which, thou 
only twelve leagues off, was under the jurisdiction of another sort 
of authority from that to which the abandoned mayor would 
appeal to for redress. Fitted by genius and temperament for the 
course of the minstrel life, Hyacinth assumed the guzla. Far and 
near did the fame of the musician spread itself amongst the wild 
mountains. At every festival of mirth—at every rustic congress of 
mourning, Hyacinth and his guzla were inevitably to be found. 
Possessing a very proper exterior—skilful in music, and ardent in 
poetry—above all, having a name that was repeated from mouth to 
mouth with the language of praise, it is no wonder that he was 
popular with the men, and beloved by the lasses of Illyria. At 
last, his heart acknowledged a pure flame for Maria, the daughter 
of a rich Morlac; and as, in the nature of things, he could not 
expect to obtain her by regular means, he resolved to carry her off, 
a process which is by no means unusual in I[llyrian courtships. On 
the night fixed upon for the eventful abduction, Uglian, a rival 
more than wisely importunate in his partiality for Maria, suddenl 
appeared, with two attendants, to arrest the flight of the lovers. 

yacinth sabred him on the spot; and taking horse, with his 
beautiful bride, sought the mountains, where he joined a band of 
heyducks, or robbers. Some years afterwards, he returned to 
society with considerable funds, the origin whereof it is not for the 
good of his reputation to inquire about ; and not far from the town 
of Smocovich, settled down as an industrious cattle-dealer. The 
author of the foregoing particulars, had the good fortune to be 
introduced to the minstrel, at Zara, in the year 1816, and the fol- 
lowing is his description of their interview. 


‘ Hyacinth was then nearly sixty years of age, but he looked very 
young, and was very robust for that period of life. He was largely formed, 
his shoulders being very wide, and his neck unusually thick. His face 
was exceedingly tanned,’and his eyes were very small. The long aquiline 
nose, abundantly reddened by the use of ardent liquors; the flowing 
white mustachios, and the heavy black eye-brows, altogether gave to his 
features a peculiar aspect, which it is impossible for those who have once 
seen‘it, ever to forget. There was, besides, a long seam from his eyebrow 
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along his cheek, left there by a dangerous wound, which, it is surprising, 
did not deprive him of his eye. His head, according to the general cus- 
tom, was shaved, and he wore a black woollen cap. His clothes were a 
little the worse for wear, but they were tolerably decent. 

‘When he came to my apartment, he handed me my friend's letter of 
introduction, and sat down without ceremony. As soon as I had read it, 
he said to me with rather a contemptuous air—“ you speak Illyrian, I un- 
derstand.” I immediately replied to him in that language, that I was 
acquainted with it sufficiently to comprehend his songs, which had been 
very much praised up to me—“ very good,” said he, “ but 1 am both hun- 
gry and thirsty—when I have had refreshment | shall sing for you.” We 
dined together, and absolutely, from the greediness with which he ate, I 
should have supposed that he had been without food for four days at least. 
Taking the hint in my friend’s letter, 1 took care to ply him well with 
drink ; and every moment, either I, or some of my acquaintance who 
came to see the minstrel, filled a fresh glass for him. We were quite cer- 
tain, that as soon as this extraordinary hunger and thirst were appeased, 
our guest would be very happy to gratify us with a song. But how much 
were we disappointed, when, all of a sudden, he stood up from the table, 
and going over near the fire, lay down upon the carpet, where, in less than 
five minutes, he fell into a profound slumber. Upon another occasion, 
however, I was more successful with him. I took care to give him nothing 
but drink, and, without any difficulty, he sang several ballads, which will 
be found in this collection. His voice must have been formerly a very fine 
one: but when I heard him it was broken. When he sang to the guzla, 
his eyes became animated, and his countenance assumed an expression of 
savage beauty, such as a painter would delight to transfer to his canvas. 

‘ Hyacinth quitted me in rather anodd manner. He had stayed with 
me for five days, when he went out in the morning, leaving me in fruitless 
expectation of his return. I soon heard that he went home. I discovered 
also that a pair of English pistols were missing, which | knew were hang- 
ing in my apartment before his departure. In justice to him, I should 
add, that he might, with equal facility, have carried off my purse and a 
gold watch, which were ten times of more value than the pistols. In 1817, 
I spent two days in his house, where he welcomed me with or demon- 
stration of the most lively joy. His wife, children, and grand-children 
clasped me about the neck, and, when [| took leave of them, his eldest 
son acted as my guide for several days, amongst the mountains, for which 


service I found it impossible to make him take the least recompense.’— 
pp. 8—12. 


Almost every single composition ascribed to Maglanovich in this 
volume, including even the extemporaneous effusions of his muse, 
is marked by peculiar excellence. Bred up amidst those scenes 
of nature, which are ever most congenial to the poetic tempera- 
ment, it would not have been surprising that the Illyrian bard 
should yield his fancy to the innocent illusions of contemplation. 
But this master of the guzla seems to have been more practically 
disposed. His lyrics are calculated for immediate effect ; boldness 
of thought and energy of diction are their characteristics: they 
irritate, but do not soothe; they express the exultation of tri- 
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umphant revenge, and the scorn of confident bravery. Sometimes, 
too, there intrudes a levity of expression, with which the strongest 
emotions of passion are by no means inconsistent. Perhaps the 
reader will find an illustration of these remarks in the following 
two songs: the first of which was extemporaneously composed by 
Maglanovich upon the burial of a relation, a brigand, who had 
been killed in an encounter with the police. 


‘ DEATH SONG, 
I. 
‘ Farewell, farewell! Safe journey! The moon is full to-night, and the 
way is plain. Safe journey! 
II, 
‘ A bullet is as good as the ague: free thou hast lived—free thou hast 
died. Thy son John has avenged thee—he killed five of them. 
III. 
‘ How we have chased them from Tchaplissa to the plains: not one of 
them dared to turn and look at us. 
IV. 
‘ Farewell, farewell! Safe journey! The moon is full to-night, and the 
way is plain. Safe journey ! 
Vv. 
‘ Tell my father that I am well*—that I am no longer pained by my 
wound, and that my wife Helena has given birth to a boy. 
VI. 
‘Ihave called him Wladin, after my father. When he grows I shall 
teach him to fire a gun, and act as a brave warrior ought. ; 
Vil. 
‘ Chrusich has run away with my eldest daughter, and she is now near 
her confinement. May she also have a fine brave boy. 
VIII. 
‘ Twark has gone to sea: we have had no tidings of him: perhaps he 
is gone to the land whither thou art repairing. 
1X. 
‘ Thou hast a sabre, a pipe, and a box, with a cloak of goat’s woolt. 


These are surely enough for a long journey to that country, where there is 
neither cold nor hunger. 


X. 
‘ Farewell, farewell! Safe journey! The moon is full to-night, and the 
way is plain. Safe journey !—pp. 49—5l. 
The next is of a more powerful character: it is thought to have 
been written by Maglanovich during the period of his association 
with the lawless heyducs or robbers : 


‘ THE BRAVE HEYDUCS. 
‘Within a cavern stretched on the sharp-pointed flints, is the brave 





7 ‘ The friends and relations of the deceased never fail to give him com- 
missions to fulfil in the next world.’ 


+ ‘ The Heyducs are always interred with their arms, their pipe, and 
garments, just as they wore them when living.’ 
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heyduc, Christich Mladin. His wife, the fair Catherine, is by his side, 
and his two brave boys at his feet. They have dwelt in this cavern for 
three days without food—for the foe guards the passes of the mountain : 
if they but raise their heads, a hundred guns are fired upon them. Their 
tongues are black and swollen with thirst—for they had no water but what 
they found in the crevices of the rock. Yet no one utters a complaint— 
lest they should give Christich Mladin the least displeasure. When the 
third day had passed, Catherine exclaimed, ‘‘ May the Holy Virgin have 
pity on you—may she give you revenge of your enemies,” and with a loud 
sigh, she expired. Christich Mladin beheld the corpse, but his eyes were 
dry: his two sons began to weep, because their father heeded them not. 
The fourth day is come, and now the sun has dried up the water in the 
crevices of the rock. Then Christich Mladin’s eldest son grew mad: he 
drew forth his sword, and gazed on the body of the dead as a wolf upon a 
lamb: and Alexander his younger brother was filled with horror of him. 
He drew his sword and pierced his arm-—“ Drink my blood, Christich, and 
do not commit this crime: after we have died, we shall come to drain the 
blood of our foes.” Now Mladin rose up—* Follow, my boys, one brave 
bullet is better than the agony of hunger.” As so many wolves enraged, 
they rushed down the rock: each killed his ten men: each received ten 
bullets in his breast: and our cowardly foes have cut off their heads, and 
as they bore them in triumph along, they dared not so much as to look 
upon the — so greatly did they dread Christich Mladin and his sons.’ 
—pp. 67—69. 


The effects of such effusions as these over the wild multitudes to 
whom they were addressed, particularly when assisted by the 
captivating powers of the minstrel, it is scarcely possible to over- 
rate. Having, by these examples, enabled the reader to appreciate 
the genius of Maglanovich, we shall extract from the other parts of 
the volume one or two compositions, which, though differing in 
character from those we have already quoted, are yet, from their 
excellence, worthy of a place beside the best productions of the 
Illyrian bard. The following ballad was obtained from a guzla- 
player at Narenta, and it is said to be very popular in Montenegro. 


* HARDAGNY. 


| I. 

‘Serral is at war with Ostrowicz: the swords are unsheathed. Six 
times the earth hath drunk the blood of the brave. The tears of many a 
widow are long dried up: more than one mother is still weeping. 

II. 

‘Over mountain, and along the plain, Serral and Ostrowicz have 
struggled like two stags. The two tribes have shed their heart’s blood ; 
still their hatred is not appeased. 

III. 

‘ One of Serral’s renowned old chiefs calls his daughter~ -‘ Helen, go 
up towards Ostrowicz, enter the village, and see what our foes are doing: 
I want to terminate this war which has now lasted six moons.” * 





* «In Montenegro, it is very common to make use of females as spies.’ 
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IV. 

‘Helen put on her cap with silver tresses, her crimson embroidered 
cloak, and her strong buff-leather shoes, and set out for the mountain just 
at the setting of the sun. 

v. 

‘The beys of Ostrowicz are seated round a fire. Some are brightening 
their arms—some are getting ready the charges. Beside them, on a straw 
seat, is a guzla-player, charming away the hours of the watch. 

VI. 

‘ Hardagny, the youngest of them all, turns his eyes towards the plain 
—some one, he sees, is approaching to observe the camp. Suddenly he 
rises, and takes up his silver-mounted gun. 

Vil. | 

‘«< Comrades, do you not see a foe moving in the shade? If the light 
of this fire does not glance from his cap, I am mistaken. But if my gun 
does not miss, he dies.” 

VIII. 

‘ With that he levelled his gun, and pulled the trigger—the echoes 
repeated the noise of the shot. And then a gentle cry was heard—* Ha!” 
exclaimed Bietko, his father, “ it is a woman’s voice.” 

ee, 

‘*¢ Oh, woe, woe—shame to our tribe! "Tis a woman he has killed, 
instead of a man armed with a gun and ataghan.”—Then they took 
lighted torches to see who it was. 

x. 

‘ They saw it was the body of the fair Helen; and shame now red- 
dened their cheeks. ‘‘ Shame upon me,” cried Hardagny, ‘ I have killed 
a woman—W oe is me, I have slain her whom I loved.” 

xI. 

‘ Bietko threw a severe glance upon him,—* Fly this country, Har- 
dagny, thou hast brought dishonour on our tribe. What shall Serral say, 
when they learn that we slay women like Heyduc robbers?” 

XII. 

‘ Hardagny groaned heavily ; he cast a farewell look on the house of 
his father, placed his long gun on his shoulder, and went down the moun- 
tains, to betake him to the distant land of the stranger. 

XIII. 

‘ This song was made by John Wieski, the best of all the[guzla-players. 
All ye that wish to know what further befel to Hardagny, will please to 

give something to the guzla-player for his great trouble.’—pp. 233—237. 


The second part of this beautiful ballad completes the history of 
Hardagny, by describing his return to his native place, after many 
years, and shewing how, when he heard that, in consequence of 
the stain which he had inflicted on his tribe, they and their name 
were now almost extinct, he, in a paroxysm of grief, leaped head- 
long over the precipice where his father’s body had been formerly 





They are, however, always treated by those who know them with the 
greatest respect, and to offer them the least insult would bring eternal dis- 
grace on the tribe of him who committed it.’ 
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flung by the triumphant enemy. We shall add but one specimen 
more, which is one of the pleasant Barcaroles of the fisherwwen, who 
are constantly plying the oar from islet to islet, near the Dalmatian 
coast. In this case the words almost flow of themselves into 
verse : 
I. 
‘ Pisombo*, Pisombo! the waters, to-night, 
So tranquilly sleep in the moon’s soft light! 
Pisombo, Pisombo! no longer the gale 
Comes rudely to swell out our flapping sail. 
II. 
‘ Pisombo, Pisombo ! from each manly oar 
Now dash the white foam, that Ragusa’s shore 
Pisombo, Pisombo ! ere the night be past, 
In safety may welcome our lonely mast. 
Ill. 
‘ Pisombo, Pisombo! now over the deep, 
A vigilant watch through the night we'll keep ; 
Pisombo, Pisombo! for on the still sea, 
With sabres and guns roves the pirate free. 
IV. 
‘Pisombo, Pisombo ! a chapel is near, 
"Tis holy St. Stephen’s.—Now, good Saint, hear! 
Pisombo, Pisombo! as wearied we pray, 
For favouring breezes to speed our way. 
v. 
* Pisombo, Pisombo! how trimly we glide ! 
—Ilf the rich Carrack, that creeps o’er the tide, 
Pisombo, Pisombo! were offered to me— 
My own loved bark, would I take her for thee ?’—p. 125. 


These specimens, to which, we should say in justice, no greater 
share of poetic merit belongs, than is attributable to every one almost 
of the other compositions in the volume, will perhaps satisfy the 
reader, that in boldness of thought, in vigour of expression, and 
in the simplicity that always characterises the genuine popular bal- 
lad, the Illyrian songs claim a decided superiority over the produc- 
tions of the other Servian bards. As has before been observed, there 
appears to be a marked distinction between the characters of the 
two classes of lyrics. Moreover, we do not perceive in Mr. Bow- 
ring’s Specimens of Servian Poetry, any allusion to the subjects of 
two singular superstitions, which extend their terrific influence 
from the Adriatic, to the Black Sea, and which form the ground- 
work of many mournful strains in the Illyrian tongue. 

The first of these superstitions is called the ‘“‘ Evil Eye:” and 
it is worthy of attention, that the description of this supposed 
power of fascination, as it is devoutly held throughout the 





* «This is one of those unmeaning words which are in use amongst 
almost all boatmen.’ 
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Levant, and especially in Dalmatia, applies exactly, without 
the necessity of exchanging a phrase, to a similar instance of 
popular credulity in Ireland. The opinion in both cases is, that 
certain persons possess the faculty of governing the destiny of 
others, by merely looking upon them. 


‘I have seen,’ says the writer to whom we are indebted for the interest- 
ing volume before us, ‘ two victims to the almost fatal influence of the 
Evil Eye. In the valley of Knin, a young woman was met by a country- 
man, who asked herthe way. She stopped for a moment, looked at him, 
and uttering a loud cry, fell on the ground in a “— The stranger ran 
off. I was at some distance from them ; and thinking that the girl was 
assassinated, I and my guide ran to her assistance. ‘The poor girl, on re- 
covering, told us that the person who accosted her had the evil eye, and that 
she was fascinated. She was taken to a priest, who gave her a relic to 
kiss, and hung a little amulet from her neck. In two days afterwards she - 
was perfectly well. Upon another occasion, passing through a village on 
the Trebignizza, I was struck with a very fine child that was playing on the 
grass before a house. I went up and began to caress it. The mother 
was by, and seemed any thing but flattered by the compliment. She at 
last entreated that I would spit upon the child’s forehead*. Ignorant of 
the reason why I should be called on to do so, I at first obstinately refused 
to comply. The husband was called to force me, if necessary, by putting 
a pistol to my throat, when my guide, who was a young heyduc, inter- 
posed. ‘Sir, you have been always good and kind since I knew you, and 
what is the reason that yoy now refuse to undo the charm which you have, 
I am sure, unintentionally worked?” I now comprehended the motive, 
and instantly complied with the mother’s desire. It seems, that certain 
persons, according to the popular opinion, have the power of fascinating 
by the looks, whilst others can do it only by their words. These faculties, 
it is supposed, are transmitted from father to son; and when exercised 
without any impediment to their full effect being interposed, the victim is 
soon dried up, and dies.’—pp. 91—95. 


The other superstition to which we have adverted, is still more 
extensively received than that just described. It is called Vam- 
pirism, and prevails very much amongst the common people in 
Poland, Hungary, and Turkey ; but is happily unknown to the 
British islands. A vampire, is one who has died, but leaves his 
grave occasionally, to torment, and sometimes to seek the blood of 
the living. An instance of the most lamentable nature indeed, of 
the effects of this horrible delusion, was witnessed in Illyria by the 
collector of these ballads. He was staying at the house of a rich 
Morlac, and one night he was merrily conversing with his host, 
when their attention was attracted by a dismal cry, which issued 
from an adjoining chamber, where the wife and daughter had been 
together in bed. The former exclaimed, “A vampire, a vampire— 
my poor gitl is dead.” The young woman had already fainted in 


—— 





* In Ireland, it is precisely the same process that is supposed to break 
the spell of the “« Evil Eye,” or ‘ overlooking.” 
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her mother’s arms. As soon as she was somewhat recovered, she 
declared that she saw the window open, and a ghastly figure, in a 
winding-sheet come in; that he threw himself upon her, and bit 
her neck. By the description of the person, it was concluded that 
the vampire was a man named Wiecznany, who had been buried 
fifteen days before. Consternation filled all hearts, and a resolu- 
“a was entered into, to disinter the body of the vampire, and 
- burn it. 


‘ At the break: of day,’ continues the writer, ‘ the whole village was in 
motion: the men were armed with guns and short swords: the women 
carried red irons, and the children were loaded with sticks and stones. In 
this manner they proceeded to the church-yard, amiast the most tumul- 
tuous cries and execrations on the vampire. As every body wished to 
have a hand in the affair, the exhumation went on but very slowly, and 
numerous accidents, no doubt, would have taken place, were it not for 
some old men, who had influence enough to contrive that the work should 
be left to two men only. As soon as the winding-sheet which enclosed 
the body was lifted up, a horribly piercing cry arose, which made my hair 
stand an end. It proceeded from a woman who stood near me—“ He is a 
vampire—the worms have not touched him;”-—and the exclamation was 
re-echoed by a hundred voices. The head of the dead man was now 
broken into fragments ; the father and relations of the poor patient being 
amongst the foremost to strike, whilst some of the women received on their 
handkerchief some of the red- liquor that oozed from the body, and which 
was to be rubbed to the girl’s neck.’—pp. !48—150. 


The body was afterwards burned before the door of the Morlacs, 
where the unhappy girl lay pining away. Such is the omnipo- 
tence of the imagination—she daily grew worse—she resisted 
every description of influence which was applied to her body or 
mind ; and on the eleventh day after the suppposed visitation, she 
breathed her last. 

We have only to add, that this little work is presented to the 
public in the most unpretending manner. Even the name of the 
possessor of so much industry, information, and taste, as this 
volume indicates, is suppressed, and with it, no doubt, a number 
of personal anecdotes, which would have thrown light on the 
poetical text. If, as we trust he will be encouraged to do, the 
collector will continue the publication of Illyrian Ballads, it 1s 
desirable that his illustrations should be given on a more extended 


and elaborate scale, than that on which they are furnished in the 
pages before us. 





Art. X. Rambling Notes and Reflections, suggested during a Visit to 
Paris in the Winter of 1826, 1827. By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner. 
Svo. pp. 348. London: Longman & Co. 1827. 

We hope that Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner will not think, that we 

wish to make him an impolite return for his attention in trans- 
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mitting to us his volume, if we take the liberty to say, that it 
deceived us most egregiously. The title, we grant, held out no 
very flattering promises of any thing, either novel or entertaining. 
There is scarcely a square foot of ground in Paris, which has not 
been trodden to dust, as it were, by our innumerable tourists. 
Still, when an ingenious man, as Sir Arthur is well known to be, 
takes it into his head to write ‘rambling notes and reflections’ 
during a, visit to a gay capital, we thought, or fancied, that he 
must have discovered something to talk about which had age 
former authors ; that his intercourse in society might have fur- 
nished him with anecdotes, which he was at liberty to convey to 
the world ; or, that some change had taken place in the manners 
of the Parisians, or of their English visiters, which he deemed it 
expedient to make the subject of pleasant ridicule, or keen-edged 
censure. It never for a moment occurred to us as possible, that a. 
gentleman of a sedate and learned profession, could have deliber- 
ately meditated the crime (for it is nothing short of such a grave 
offence), of filling at this day, a great portion of an octavo volume 
with extracts from the Paris Guides, interspersed here and there 
with an original note or two on the statues and paintings in the 
Louvre, and on the appearance of the Chamber of Deputies. We 
could not have believed, that any man in his senses, would have 
had the courage even to make the attempt; and had we not seen 
this goodly volume, we should still have remained obstinate 
in our incredulity. But, marvellous though it may be, we must 
yield to the evidence furnished by the work before us, and admit, 
however reluctantly, that the glory of shining in print, offers 
temptations which the wisest of men cannot always overcome. 
Even when a theme is utterly worn to rags, after being turned 
inside-out, and upside-down, and darned, and patched, and dyed, 
a thousand times over, there still are, it appears, individuals, 
and those too not striplings in years, who hope that they can, by 
some peculiar arts, impart to it a fresh gloss, and shape it into a 
-~ fashion, which may for awhile re-animate its pristine splen- 
our. 

Such, at least, we conceived to be the visionary expectation which 
led our author to treat of the Louvre, the Tuileries, the Jesuits, the 
Jardin des Plantes, the Bibliotheque du Roi, and the numberless 
other unknown “lions” of Paris, until we arrived a little beyond 
the middle of the volume, when we found out that we had been all 
aong under a complete mistake. We received some hints in the 
early chapters of the work, that Sir Arthur entertained a few ori- 
ginal notions, concerning the practice of clergymen, lawyers, and 
physicians, in England. But we little thought, until we reached 
the eighth chapter, that the state of religion, law, and medicine, 
in England, was to furnish the main topics of his publication; and 
that his description of his visit to Paris, was intended merely to act 


as a decoy bird, for the purpose of enticing a greater number of 
On 9) 
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general readers, than he could otherwise have reckoned upon, 
within the precincts of his toils. 

Our author, ‘‘ we guess,” some years ago, turned his attention 
to the manner, in which the three professions were conducted in 
this country, and having satisfied himself that they stood in need 
of a thorough reformation, he prepared the materials for a luminous 
and lengthened pamphlet on the subject. But having either sus- 
pected, or having heard from some good-natured friend, that a 
pamphlet against the church would not sell, and that an attack 
upon the lawyers and the physicians, would have little chance of 
being read, he artfully determined to visit Paris, in order that, 
under the pretence of describing his tour, he might obtain a flashy 
and unsuspected title for his graver lucubrations. 

Looking more minutely into that title, we observe, that it was 
framed with a considerable degree of care and ingenuity. We do not 
read ‘‘ Rambling Notes, &c., on Paris, during a Visit to that Capi- 
tal,” but ‘Rambling Notes, &c., suggested during a visit to Paris.’ 
It is clear, that there is no topic under the sun, or even above it, 
or within it, which Sir Arthur might not have consistently treated, 
under the shield of a title so comprehensive. During a visit to 
Paris, though of no more than five or six weeks, notes and reflec- 
tions might be suggested to an active mind concerning the Red 
Sea, the course of the Niger, the war in Persia, the ruins of Baby- 
lon, the last bull of the Pope, the Thames tunnel, or any other 
subject whatever, that the imagination can picture. We cannot, 
therefore, too highly applaud the dexterity displayed by our author 
in announcing his wares; though we are compelled to avow, that 
when we come to examine them, they appear to be neither of 
the quality nor the kind which, in our simplicity, we expected to 
meet. : 

Yet Sir Arthur has the goodness to give his reader, in the very 
first sentence, a fair warning. ‘I shall beg,’ he says, ‘ to land my 
reader in Paris at once; we shall be tired enough before all is 
over,’ We hope that an author so candid will not be disobliged 
if we acknowledge, that a prophecy more apposite than this, it has 
not been recently our fortune to encounter. 1f we might be 
allowed to suggest an improvement, we should read for ‘ before 
all,’ ‘* before half” ‘is over,’ as we happen to know that this 
would be a still nearer approximation to the fact. 

It may, en be gratifying to some young readers of modern 
travels to learn, that Sir Arthur and his party, ‘ at five minutes 


before eight o’clock on the evening of the 8th of February, 1827, 
entered the barrier of St. Denis by moonlight, and in a few minutes 
were safely lodged at Meurice’s, a capital hotel in every respect.’ 
He may, indeed, be a little puzzled in making out the meaning of 
the remainder of the sentence—‘ a capital hotel in every respect, 
where I can conscientiously recommend my best friend to establish 
himself in such a season as this, who sets any high value on civility 
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and good cheer, there being the happiest ‘union of English com- 
forts and French good living, that any traveller, half starved to 
death, could derive; and 'this has been one of the most inclement 
felt here for many years,’ (pp. 17,18). From all which it appears 
that it is the season who sets a high value on good cheer—that it 
is in the said good cheer the happiest union of English comforts 
and French good living is found—and that the most inclement tra- 
veller, or the most inclement death, we are in doubt.which, that 
had been felt in Paris for many years, afflicted that capital upon 
Sir Arthur’s arrival within the gate of Meurice’s hotel. 

‘ This,’ exclaims our author, ‘ is my first visit to France; and in 
spite of the surly season, my impressions are far from unpleasant.’ 
He appears delighted with every thing, and every body. Galig- 
nani’s, he considers ‘a paradise,’ and greatly surprised is he, on 
discovering that ‘ the French have no articulate sound. exactly 
corresponding to the word comfortable.’ But he is involved in a 
still greater puzzle, by conjecturing ‘ how they come to have such 
a word as ennui,’ and that too ‘of their own special coinage.’ 
ened was a man more happy than Sir Arthur, on his first visit to 

aris ! 

The objects of inquiry to which our ardent tourist appears to 
have devoted his earliest attention, were the public ‘institutions of 
France! ‘ Have just had,’ he observes in the true style of a diary, 
‘an interesting conversation with an intelligent French gentleman, 
on different matters connected with the popular establishments of 
this country,’ a subject, he adds, ‘ which I hope to enlarge upon at 
some length.’ But not a word is to be borrowed from any author, 
dead or alive. ‘It will cost some fagging, as I mean to take as 
little on trust as I can help!’ A most resolute undertaking, and 
at the same time a most generous one, as we are not aware, that it 
was at all necessary for him to give himself the least trouble on 
the Subject. So far, at least, as his readers were to be concerned, 
his ‘fagging’ might have been altogether spared. 

We are desired to believe that the following is ‘no travelling 
Story, but a literal fact.’ 


‘ I have already had salutary caution, how necessary it is to be on one’s 
guard, speaking a foreign language among natives. An English lady, this 
morning, in my hearing, utterly confounded a French gentleman by re- 
marking, that a friend of her’s going to St. Cloud, had preferred travelling 
in a chaise percée (read coupée) to his own catriage. The Frenchman, too 
well bred to take advantage of the mistake, merely said, ‘‘ Mais, madame, 
c'etoit une préférence bien dréle.” ’"—pp. 24, 25. 


It will be agreeable to some of our musical readers, to hear that 
two of their oldest favourites, whom, perhaps, they believed to have 
been long since removed from our earth, are still in the enjoyment 
of existence—Pleyel and Grassini. We shall give Sir Arthur’s 


account of his interview with the former, of whom he speaks with 
all the enthusiasm of a musical amateur : 
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‘ Just returned from a long and interesting conversation with the 
celebrated Ignace Pleyel, a venerable old man of about 74, very animated, 
of middle size and thin, with a head of hair as white as snow, and dark, 
unsalgeDt penetrating eyes. He received me in his own apartment with 
great kindness, 1 told him my motive for taking the liberty of calling, 
was the pure satisfaction of seeing a composer to whom I had been in- 
debted for a very large share of the enjoyment of my early life. The 
passport was admitted without a moment’s hesitation, and he became all 
at once as affable as if we had been old acquaintances. When I compli- 
mented his compositions, he answered, with a shrug of modest self-appro- 
bation, ‘‘ Mais, monsieur, ma musique est ancienne a present.” At the 
mention of Haydn, his eyes sparkled, and he spoke of him with enthusiasm. 
Haydn, said hé, was the father of us all, (notre papa): he and Mozart 
monopolised all the genius of their age, and were among the last great 
masters who felt, and made others feel, that the end of music is to touch 
the heart. Beethoven he allowed to be a man of first-rate talent, but on 
many occasions deficient in originality ; copying both his great prede- 
cessors, but especially plundering Mozart. He was quite of my opinion, 
that Beethoven has been the cause of generating the present vicious school 
of music-run-mad, by begetting a mania for imitating his abstruse and 
complicated harmonies, to the utter extinction of every thing like senti- 
ment or air. At present, said he, “ il n’y a point de phrase.” In place 
of this, the composer thinks he has “ attained all, when he has exhausted 
his invention in producing every practicable combination of notes, and 
every imaginable transition from one key to another. Music,” he continued, 
‘‘ like other things, is subject to its revolutions; and though her good genius 
droops for the present, the time must arrive, and that perhaps not far 
distant, when the phcenix will revive, and the world once more acknow- 
ledge the authority of the former school, as it deserves.” Handel he spoke 
of with the veneration due to his apotheosis. ‘‘ That wonderful man,” said 
he, “‘ anticipated every thing that is to be known in the art, and must be 
for ever new.” | 

‘ He dwelt much on the modesty of Haydn, one of whose peculiarities 
was, that he never could be brought to form the most distant idea of his 
own merits; and this, he assured me, was not affectation, but pure unso- 
phisticated unconsciousness of having any thing to be proud of. 

‘ As a further evidence of the decadence of public taste in regard to 
music, he told me that there has not for years been known such a thing 
as a quartetto in a private house from one end of Paris to the other. The 
prevailing rage for the last twenty years has been for singing with piano- 
forte or harp accompaniment; one of the consequences of which is, that 
the first-rate professional violinists have deserted the fine school of Viotti, 
for airs with variations, tortured to worse than death, to the agonies of 
dying, to suit the vitiated palate of the public, to whom difficulty and ex- 
cellence have long been synonimous. Viotti he considered not only as 
the greatest of all performers on the violin, but also the choicest of all 
composers for that instrument. 

‘ While I was making some observations on the last morceau Haydn 
ever wrote, to which the words “‘ je suis foible et vieux” were adapted by 
himself, he interrupted me by observing, that he was present at the time he 
wrote it; and that attempting to compose a quick movement as a finale, 
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after a long essay to propitiate the muse at the pianoforte, he at last owned 
he was unable to find one idea, (‘ il ne pouvoit rien trouver’). Times 
are altered, said the good old Haydn: when I was young, the ideas would 
come unsought ; now I am obliged to seek for them, and, worse still, to 
seek for them in vain.’—pp. 28—32. 


Grassini, we learn from our author, entertains a notion of once 
more appearing on the English stage. We hope that she will be 
better advised ; for, of all human exhibitions, that of a voice, for- 
merly admired, reduced by years to feebleness and ruin, is the 
most pitiable. 

One other of our author’s rambling notes, we feel great pleasure 
in extracting, as it aflords, in our opinion, a very just estimate of 
the general morality of the French people at the present day. He 
gives it in the words of a French gentleman, to whom he was 


indebted for much useful information : 


’ 


‘<< Never was there,” says Mons. Marie, “a higher respect paid to 
moral conduct in this country than at the present moment: all the rela- 
tions of life are respectably filled. Mauvais ménage in any class 1s rare'y 
heard of, in comparison of its frequency before the revolution; so com- 
pletely in error are those who represent the education of our lower orders 
as productive of vice and insubordination. Young persons now, instead 
of idling, as in former days, or turning to vicious courses, are occupied, as 
soon as they leave school, in contriving plans for their future maintenance, 
They eagerly look for some employment in which their education may be 
turned to account, and to relieve their parents of the burden of their sup- 
port,—the wealthy for situations under government ; while those in needy 
circumstances, place their hopes in trade. But whether they succeed in 
these speculations or not, all continue to pursue knowledge with eager- 
ness. Intrigues of gallantry, which used to be so common, are compara- 
tively rare ; neither sex having the same inclination nor temptations to it 
as formerly, while without any rational pursuit to divert the mischief of 
idleness. The women are far better educated; and reading has much 
weaned them from frivolous amusements.” ’—pp. 54, 55. 


To this we shall only add Sir Arthur’s notice of the saurs de la 
charité—a religious institution, which confers the greatest honour 
upon France : 


‘No praise can sufficiently do justice to the disinterested humanity of 
these excellent women, who: are truly among the brightest ornaments of 
our kind: and such is the respect with which they are regarded, even by 
the mob, that I am assured their presence, tike what we read of the Vestal 
virgins, will at once put an end to the most tumultuous affray. According 
to a statistical report lately published by government, the number of sick 
assisted by the sewurs de charité, throughout France, in 1816, was 
52,000; and in 1824, 145,000. The number of poor children gratui- 
tously instructed by them in the former year was 56,365 ; and in the latter, 
120,000. There are in all, 2,800 establishments of these sisters, being at 
the rate of one establishment for 135,000 inhabitants. Out of the whole 
number of these communities, only twenty devote themselves to a contem- 
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plative life. The remainder are actively occupied in incessant deeds of 
charity, and philanthropy, and the business of education.’—pp. 157, 158. 


We have no desire to enter into Sir Arthur’s complaint against 
the Duke d’Angouleme. It appears that some twenty years ago, 
the Duke, when at Edinburgh, made a promise, of which, in Paris, 
some months ago, he did not choose to be reminded. There is 
nothing at all unusual in this. It is a matter of such every-day 
occurrence, that it is only when a Prince keeps a promise that men 
stare with wonder. We must also be excused from following Sir 
Arthur in the second and principal division of his work, which 
relates to the conduct of the Protestant clergy, of the lawyers and 
the physicians in England. Much of his zeal upon the former 
subject, appears to us to have arisen rather from private and per- 
sonal causes, than from any peculiar desire to promote the progress 
of religion. Of the profession of the law, at least of those mem- 
bers of it who follow its higher paths, he speaks with but a ve 
imperfect degree of information. And as to the medical order, to 
which he himself belongs, we should be willing to hope that, if it 
stand in need of a reformer, it will have the good fortune to meet 


with one more competent to the task, than Sir Arthur Brooke 
Faulkner. 





Art. XI. Travels in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia,and Turkey ; 
also,on the Coast of the Sea of Azof, and of the Black Sea: witha 
Review of the Trade in those Seas, and of the Systems adopted to man 
the Fleets of the different Powers of Europe, compared with that of 


England. By George Matthew Jones, Captain R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Murray. 1827. | 


It will at once be collected, simply from the enumeration of this 
lengthy title page, that Captain Wich, in his route through a great 
part of Europe, has done little more than follow in the track of 
the late Dr. Clarke. It may, therefore, be supposed that there is 
little novelty to be gathered from the mere itinerary of scenes, with 
all of which the public have already been familiarised, in the de- 
lightful pages of that accomplished traveller. Captain Jones, 
indeed, is careful to remind us in his preface, with some exaggera- 
tion of thought, ‘how greatly the features of a country, and the 
character of a people may alter, in the course of a quarter of a cen- 
tury.’ But, even since the publication of Clarke’s volumes, a host 
of writers have already trodden in his footsteps; and our know- 
ledge of the north and east of Europe has been frequently, and far 
more recently, refreshed by the works of Mr. W. Rae Wilson, Mr. 
Brooke, Dr. Henderson, Mr. James, Dr. Lyall, &c. ; most of which 
have, at one time or other, been noticed in our pages. 

As if Sweden, Russia, and Turkey, however, had not been visited 
for full ‘a quarter of a century ;’ it has here seemed needful to 


Captain Jones to describe them anew: to make known the pro- 
gress of alterations, and ‘to supply the ordinary omissions’ of his 
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learned precursors are, he candidly avows, ‘ his reasons for ventur- 
ing before the public in a character so foreign to his protean: 
The exact degree in which the gallant author has thus kindly pro- 
posed to increase our knowledge, it is not quite easy to determine : 
but we opine, that it is scarcely to be measured by the imposing 
bulk of his two very thick volumes. For, if all that relates only to 
the important details and accidents of his route—how he fared 
and how he slept; what he obtained for dinner, and where he 
found a bed—his frequent perils from dogs, which he seems to 
hold in greater abhorrence than good Dr. Kitchener himself—his 
still more frequent feuds with his refractory servant Frangois— 
if all this deeply interesting matter were to be abstracted from 
Captain Jones’s journal, and a great deal more in the shape of 
long quotations from Clarke, and other equally scarce authorities, 
we fear the huge size of his work would be woefully diminished. 
And if, after this salutary compression, there should also be de- 
ducted all his repetitions regarding every public building and 
sight in every city, which a thousand tourists have seen and 
described before him, the residue of the novel, and the real infor- 
mation which he is prepared to afford would, with no great diffi- 
culty, be embraced in a single octavo of the most meagre and 
unostentatious dimensions. | 

The rarity and value of the intelligence, with which Captain 
Jones has enlightened his readers, is particularly observable in the 
first part of his work, detailing his progress through the unknown 
and unfrequented region of Europe, the kingdom of Belgium. 
Here he is pleased to acquaint us, that ‘ the lower class of females are 
generally very ugly (the ‘ most ordinary’ he has met with), and wear 
wooden shoes’—that ‘ diaper was first manufactured at Ypres’— 
that ‘the carpets known under the name of Brussels, are made at 
Tournay’—that two great battles have been fought at Fontenoy— 
that Gand is the French name for Ghent, a very large place; and 
that, in allusion thereto, Charles V. used to say, that he could put 
Paris into his glove ; an excellent and very little known bon-mot— 
that the same Charles resigned his throne at Brussels—that the 
Belgians are strict Roman Catholics, and that he is therefore ver 
much of a skeptic (sic) on the subject of their liberality and tolera- 
tion. | 

Notwithstanding, however, some egotism and trifling, a great 
variety of frivolous detail, and a very useless display of very com- 
mon-place historical reading and geographical knowledge, these 
volumes will not be without their amusement, for those who love 
to skim through a narrative in which there is little that requires to 
be remembered, and nothing that need tax or fatigue the attention. 
Passing from Hamburg to Altona, Captain Jones traversed conti- 
nental Denmark, crossed over its islands, visiting Copenhagen of 
course on his way, and landed at Helingsburg. The wild and 
stand scenery of Sweden and Norway, their mines and forests 
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their 4 ing peasantry, and the state of manners and society 
in their capitals; all these geographical and national peculiarities, 
have been too often described to receive any new illustration from 
the pen of our traveller. But he has furnished a few interesting 
notices, relative to the present political and statistical condition of 
the two kingdoms. He seems to have examined with particuliar 
care, the progress of the great canal which is destined to connect 
the North and Baltic seas, across the whole breadth of Sweden, 
from the vicinity of Gotheburg, through the lakes Wenern and 
Wettern, to a point on the eastern coast, some distance south 
of Stockholm. The completion of this magnificent work, which 
is destined to afford a secure channel for the Swedish commerce, 
by obviating the necessity of its being directed through the Sound, 
appears to be a favourite object with the present king. In connec- 
tion with it, a strong fortress is under construction at Wanas, ona 
peninsular running into lake Wettern. 


‘It is said, that Bernadotte has bestowed all his military skill upon the 
plan, and has employed the best officers, both Swedish and Norwegian, in 
the execution, so that it is expected to be a chef-d’euvre. It will be 
capable of containing a garrison of seven thousand soldiers, and of pro- 
tecting an encampment under its walls of fifty thousand troops of all arms ; 
its front runs quite across the isthmus: the lake is fifteen miles wide. 
There are various causes assigned for its erection; but the ostensible one 
is, that it is required as a point d’appuz for the canal; or in case of the 
Russians invading the kingdom from Finland, though there are persons 
who do not scruple to say, it is built, that in case the present dynasty 
should be disturbed, there might be a place of refuge and resistance for 
the reigning prince. With such strong and numerous instances of the 
restless disposition of the Swedish nobles under any family, I do not think 
the latter reason improbable or imprudent. The canal and fortress are a 
source of some difference between the king and the houses of assembly: 
the latter considering the expense far beyond the utility ; while his majesty 
considers the expected benefit to be derived from them to commerce, and 
security, far beyond the cost, which is annually five hundred and sixty 
thousand rix dollars. Since the commencement, five millions five hundred 
thousand rix dollars have been expended : certainly an immense sum for so 
poor a country. In consequence of this heavy expenditure, every seduc- 
tive art is had recourse to, in order to induce the houses of assembly to 


vote the necessary sums to carry on these national works.’—-vol. 1., pp- 
126, 127. 


The continuance of Bernadotte upon the Swedish throne, hes 
become a curious anomaly in the condition of Europe, as the sole 
vestige that has been permitted to survive of those ephemeral 
dynasties, which sprang from the revolutionary successes of the 
French, and were extinguished by the triumph of legitimacy. The 
strange elevation of the republican general, and the consummate 
ability with which he has preserved his power, have rendered 
him one of the most extraordinary personages of our eventful 
times ; and it is still, perhaps, a doubtful problem, whether he will 
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be permanently suffered to retain his crown, still more to transmit 
it to his posterity, as the founder of a royal line. That his origin 
can have made him no favourite with the other crowned heads of 
Europe, and that they must regard the continued spectacle of his 
royal fortunes with aversion, as a blot. in the restoration of the 
ancient system, it requires but little political sagacity to imagine. 
Nothing probably has kept Bernadotte upon his throne, but the 
belief which prevails, not only in Sweden, but at all the continental 
courts, that the birth of the ex-king was spurious. Among the 
Swedes themselves, there is certainly, however, well founded or 
not, an universal conviction, that it was physically impossible that 
their deposed monarch could be the son of Gustavus III.; and 
while this prevalent national opinion has always prevented the 
re-action of any popular feeling in his favour, the sovereigns of 
Europe have hence wanted the pretext, perhaps, the desire, to pro- 
mote his restoration. Captain Jones believes that Bernadotte 
emg the hearts of his subjects, ‘so much so, that as long as he 
ives, there is not the slightest chance of his throne being attacked.’ 
But our author adds, that he is not so confident that Bernadotte’s 
son will quietly succeed him ; and that ‘a strong prepossession in 
favour of the son of the ex-king, renders him a formidable rival.’ 
We confess, that we cannot understand this. We know that it 
has been prophesied before, that an effort will one day be made to 
place the son of the deposed monarch on the throne; but we 
cannot comprehend upon what principle. He certainly appeared, 
as we recollect him in his visit to this country a few years ago, a 
very fine youth ; and Captain Jones found, that when a compari- 
son was drawn in Sweden between him and prince Oscar Berna- 
dotte, ‘the decision was generally in favour of the former, and that 
the preference was expressed, not without hints of his being sup- 
ported by Russia.’ But the persuasion of his father’s adulterous 
descent, seems entirely to cut off all hereditary pretension; and 
the son of the pretender, whose birth is believed to have been 
spurious, must, equally with the pretender himself, fail to excite 
that national sympathy and affection, which might have been 
warmly awakened towards exiled descendants of the undoubted 
line of Vasa. 

Captain Jones’s report agrees with that of all former travellers, 
on the cautious policy, the equitable mildness, and the general 
wisdom of Beenddotiots government. The liberties of a people 
thrive best under the administration of a dynasty, which vaunts 
. 00 prescriptive claim of hereditary right, Be which must be con- 

tented to reign by no other than that best title, of the original 
choice and the enduring love of the nation. If the Swedes are 
wise, they will take care that their civil dissensions furnish the 
autocrat of the north, with no plea to disturb the happiness of the 
Present settlement: they will prefer to maintain their free elective 
compact with the house of Pate Be rather than hazard the 
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wre ne of a disputed succession, which may remain to be decided 
at the point of the Russian bayonet. The regard of Bernadotte 
for. public opinion, and his anxiety to impress even a private 
English traveller with a favourable idea of the state of Sweden, 
under his administration, were characteristically shewn in an inter- 
view with which he honoured our author : 


‘ We arrived at the palace at the appointed time, by what is called the 
prince’s side, and ascended the stairs without meeting any body; but at 
length perceived a servant dressed in blue and silver, with the king’s 
cipher, who desired us to enter a room, in which we found some officers, 
who shewed us into the council chamber, where all the great officers of 
state were assembled, and, amongst others, Admiral Stienbrock, highly 
decorated. They conversed with us, till a chamberlain came and con- 
ducted us into the presence-chamber, a long gallery, ornamented with 
paintings and sculpture, in which he left us. Three gentlemen in plain 
clothes were at the upper end. His Majesty shortly appeared, and con- 
versed with them for five minutes, when they retired, and he came up to 
us, no other person being present, and addressed the following questions 
to me :—My name, profession; if I had served in the West Indies, Medi- 
terranean, and Baltic? He then turned to my brother, and upon finding 
he belonged to the engineers, expressed surprise at his uniform being red, 
as all other nations wore blue, but said it was rich and handsome. When 
informed that ours had been altered during the Peninsular war, he said, 
‘¢ perhaps the alteration was wise, as blue made them conspicuous, and 
their duties often led them to be exposed when reconnoitring, and when 
attached to the general’s staff.” His Majesty then observed, that he had 
just received la nouvelle facheuse, of the death of the Marquis of London- 
derry, and indulged in a long panegyric upon his character, particularly 
his calmness in debate, and greatness of mind, in having carried England 
to an unprecedented pitch of glory and power, but of which, perhaps, he 
had not, at the final arrangement of Europe, taken sufficient advantage. 
He said he did not mean to compare him to Pitt, but still he was a very 
great man, and he believed, must be respected and regretted by all par- 
ties: as to himself, he felt particularly for his death, having had much 
cause to respect him. He also added, that he was happy to inform us, 
that our sovereign was in excellent health and spirits when he embarked 
for Scotland. He then asked how long we had been in Sweden, and 
when informed, said, we must have had an opportunity of observing the 
happy state of the country; that the road proved it, for we had not seen 
a gendarme during our progress; ‘ no,” said he, “ there are none, except 
an officer here and there, merely as a rallying point, in case of any private 
quarrel ; if there was a fight, this officer would go and call upon some of 
the people in the crowd by name, or by pointing at them, and they would 
assist him with good will. These officers are like your constables with 
staves, but perhaps not so well paid.” He then continued :— 

‘« The conscription is called out in the same quiet way, being merely 
summoned in the churches. There are no tax-gatherers; the time for 
payment of ‘a tax is notified, and the taxes are brought in, which saves a 
great deal in collecting. But in Sweden, they are less taxed than any 
where else ; it is a poor, but contented country. In Holland, they pay 
eighteen parts of one hundred ; in Prussia, thirteen ; in Denmark, twelve. 
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| have calculated the contributions, and find that here they pay only five ; 
perhaps, of all countries, England pays the most; but there are your 
excise and customs, which I confess I do not understand ;’ but yours is a 
rich country. We are poor, having only wood and iron, and very little 
silver; the veins in Norway are nearly exhausted, as rich ones, though, 
according to a report made to me, they will go on for five centuries, which. 
is for ever for a nation. In iron we are abundant; there is one very rich 
mine, which is a mass of iron; there is no occasion to subcavate, they can 
work from the exterior: this will last fifteen centuries, which is for ever. 
But silver is scarce, the government will not work the mines, and indivi- 
duals are not rich enough. It is in England that genius soars in mechan- 
ism and enterprise. 

‘ You have observed liberty and contentment as you came along; the 
people’s morals are good, they are naturally good, which is every thing, 
and coercion is not necessary. I feel happy to be called to reign over so’ 
moral a people. 

‘Tam sorry I am going out of town to-day, as I should have been 
happy to have seen more of you. I shall be back on Monday, when I 
hope to see you at a small place, near Stockholm, where I cultivate 
flowers; I am fond of it, it is merely a cabin, it amuses those who are 
fond of flowers, and affords a pleasant odour to those who are not fond of 
cultivating them. 


‘«« Eh bien, messieurs, adieu! I shall see you at dinner, when I come 
back about Monday.’ 


‘He then retired. The whole was delivered in a very animated man- 
ner, and he listened with attention to our observations. His Majesty is 
about five-feet ten, of a dark complexion, with an acquiline nose, and ex- 
tremely sharp piercing eyes, his whole counteriance bespeaking great 
penetration: although upwards of sixty years of age, his hair is abundant, 
and jet black. He was dressed in a blue uniform, with his epaulettes and 
several orders, with a red cross in common cloth: all the great officers of 
state had also the latter decoration, besides their stars. —pp. 148—151. 


From Stockholm, our traveller, crossing the Baltic, took the 
usual route through Finland to St. Petersburg, for the purpose of 
passing the winter in Russia. In his desire to obtain a personal 
experience of the severity of the season in that country, he was 
sufficiently gratified ; and his passage from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow, during the intensity of the cold, enabled him to appreciate 
the delights of sledge-travelling. 

From Moscow he proceeded through Tula to the banks of the 
Don, and traversed the Cossack provinces to Taganrog on the sea 
of Azof. Skirting the eastern shores of that ory went round to 
the Cimmerian Beideibiorga: and crossed into the Crimea, from 
whence he continued his route to Cherson and Odessa. Having 
thus visited all the naval stations of the Russiatis on the Euxine, 
he embarked at Odessa for Constantinople, where he remained 
‘ome time ; and again taking ship for Ancona, he finally returned 
home, through Italy and France. 

Having so unceremoniously dismissed the elaborate and useless 
contents of Captain Jones’s itinerary, it is only just to point to 
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those portions of his work, which possess more novelty and worth. 
The acquisition of professional knowledge, seems to have been the 
chief and praiseworthy object of his travels; and he has certainly 
collected in these vobieiea a great deal of very interesting and, 
apparently, accurate information, on the amount and condition of 
the naval force of most of the European powers. He informs us, 
that before the commencement of the travels which occupy these 
volumes, he had already inspected all the naval arsenals and ports 
of France and Holland ; and he here relates the result of his ex- 
amination of those of Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. He has 
carefully ascertained the number of vessels of war possessed by all 
these nations, as well as the resources and efficiency of their marine 
establishments, both in the personnel and materiel of warfare. The 
details which are scattered through his narrative, are too long and 
too various for our notice: but the conclusion to be deduced from 
this report of a professional eye-witness ‘of intelligence, will be 
gathered with satisfaction and pride, as demonstrating how little 
this country would have to dread, against the united naval array of 
all Europe. Even in numerical strength, our navy is more than 
equal to the aggregate of all the others. 

Captain Jones is enabled to give us ‘a correct statement of the 
whole naval force of Europe, as counted by himself ;’ and he is 
sure that his list is exact to a ship, with the exception of France, 
which may have a few more, because the northern ports, and those 
in the Mediterranean, were visited at different periods ; but he does 
not think the inaccuracy can extend to more than two or three line- 
of-battle ships, and half-a-dozen frigates and sloops. According 
to his statement, the French have fifty-two sail of the line, thirty- 
two frigates, and as many more corvettes and brigs. Russia, 
whose navy is next in numbers, has, between the Baltic and the 
Black Seas, forty-two sail of the line, eighteen frigates, and a score 
of smaller vessels. Of the other northern powers, Sweden has 
only twelve sail of the line, six frigates, and ten corvettes and 
brigss The once powerful navy of Denmark, first broken by Nel- 
son’s victory, and afterwards annihilated by our seizure of her fleet 
in 1807, has dwindled to four line-of-battle ships, six frigates, and 
a few sloops. Holland has no greater force, having, almost to a 
ship, the same number as Denmark ; and Austria has only ten sail 
of all rates. The naval force of Spain and Portugal is so com- 
pletely a nullity, that it has found no place in Captain Jones’s cal- 
culations. The summary is, that the whole marine of continental 
Europe is composed of one hundred and sixteen sail of the line, 
seventy-four frigates, and ninety-two corvettes and brigs: while 
that of Great Britain alone amounts to one hundred and thirty- 
eight sail of the line, one hundred and forty-six frigates, and two 
hundred and fourteen corvettes and brigs ! 

If we proceed to compare the resources of the continental and 
British arsenals, and, still more, the quality and number of the 
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seamen which are to be found for each fleet, the gigantic supe- 
riority of this country appears still greater. France, it is well 
known, has, ever since the restoration of the Bourbons, spared no 
effort to augment the force and improve the quality of her marine, 
and she will doubtless still increase her exertions: but the French 
navy, which is infinitely the most formidable of the continental 
fleets, and would, perhaps, be in itself a match for all the rest, is, 
in Captain Jones’s opinion, capable of being but very inefficiently 
manned :— 


‘In France every seaman is enrolled, and under the control of the 
minister of marine, through his intendants at the king’s ports. The re- 
quisite number of men are drawn, and ordered to march to a given ren- 
dezvous, which they do, knapsack at back, with more order and regularity 
than land-conscripts, as their chance of escape is not so great; for, at no 
port could they find employment, without producing proof that they had 
been permitted to quit the original, or last place of register. 

‘ These restrictions upon the free will of French seamen, are found to 
have the most injurious effects when they are contrasted with English 
seamen, who are, of all the sons of freedom, the most free, except in one 
instance, to which I shall hereafter allude. 

‘ Another bad effect of the conscription is, that in order to render it less 
odious, certain exemptions are allowed, viz., age, supporting parents, a 
specified number of children, &c. All these were disregarded by Buona- 
parte, but are now kept inviolate. It results, that when a certain number 
are required for service, more regard will be paid to selecting young and 
unincumbered, than mature, thorough-bred seamen, who are rarely found 
without children. But these are absolutely necessary to train the young 
men, who always compose part of a crew, even in Our Own service, and 
who ultimately become themselves hardy and able. 

‘ The greater part of the levy are frequently fishermen or coasters, who 
know nothing of square-rigged vessels, or of being out of sight of land, 
or, perhaps, of passing a night at sea in winter ; so different are the coasters 
of France from those of England. Consequently, when a French ship is 
completely manned, to any other person than the commanding officer, she 
will present, in appearance, as tine a crew as it is possible to conceive— 
young, healthy, and active ; perhaps they may perform all harbour service, 
irom the rigging and sails, to the guns, as well as an English crew, be- 
cause it is all A, B, C work,’ and may be taught 2 la Lancaster. . But let 
them be suddenly caught in a gale of wind, perhaps in the night, on a 
lee-shore, and what a figure they will cut: no confidence, because no one 
has experience; no sea legs, because in harbour the ship was always 
steady, and, in their coasters and fishing-boats, they never had occasion 
to move without having something to hold by, or to go aloft, the chief 
part being rigged, so that the yards lower down on deck. 

‘It must be acknowledged, that there is the utmost difference to a sea- 
man between reefing a topsail in a gale at sea, and in harbour. With 
respect to fighting a gun on board of ship, in a heavy swell, and in port, 
the difference is still more striking. A deficiency, then, must end in 
defeat; whereas, although the topsail may not be properly reefed, the ship 
may not be driven on shore, nor the masts carried away. 
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‘The artillery of the marine is trained expressly for directing the guns 
on board of all French men-of-war, and, perhaps, no men are more expert 
at hitting a mark when all is steady, and degrees and distances are accu- 
rately ascertained ; but, in a sea-fight, every one of these varies between 
the discharge and reloading of a gun, so that what on shore gives the 
greatest confidence, becomes the source of difficulty and irresolution. The 
very principle upon which they are exercised, is fatal to their ever be- 
coming good directors, or captains of guns in a sea-fight. I allude to 
that uprightness, that immobility, except for the precise duty which each 
is to perform, which renders their land practice so steady, accurate, and 
beautiful. Their guns are worked with the precision and regularity of 
mechanism. But a ship being constantly in motion, renders the moment 
of discharge, as well as the recoil of the gun, extremely uncertain, so that 
every man, particularly the captain of the gun, must be constantly on the 
alert, to take advantage of, or to counteract the movement of the ship. 
Seamen, always maintaining an equilibrium and counterpoise, are firm, 
though they appear, like swinging tables in a gale, to be always in 
motion. 

‘Jn the course of some experience, I have invariably found the best 
seamen to make the best captains of guns, and one able seaman to be 
worth two ordinary seamen, or three landsmen, at working a gun in action 
in any swell. Nothing but sea practice can make a good sea-gunner. 
The able seaman knows himself very superior to the artilleryman in all 
points connected with the ship, he therefore feels humbled in obeying 
the orders of one, who, in the management of the gun, he thinks is acting 
the part of only a land-lubber. 

‘ A French ship, for these reasons, can never compete with an English 
vessel; and I must again allude to the fatal restraint on the active spirits 
of French seamen, in being obliged to obtain permission for every voyage, 
and, when near their time of conscription, not being allowed at all to em- 
bark in a foreign one.’—vol. ii., pp. 569—572. 

The marine of Denmark, Holland, and Austria, is at present too 
insignificant to merit much notice; but that of Sweden has, at 
least, the elements of respectable strength. Though most of her 
line-of-battle ships are said to be in bad condition, the economical 
prudence and vigour of her government may afford her the means 
of a considerable repair and increase to her navy: her supply of 
sailors is large and excellent ; and the junction of Norway has 
given her an accession of at least five thousand good sailors. The 
trade of both kingdoms, indeed, will always ensure to the Swedish 
navy a superiority, ship for ship, in practical seamanship, over that 
of ussia, which has been hitherto the unnatural creation of a 
power without any maritime commerce. Of the personel of the 
Russian navy, Captain Jones seems to have formed rather a con- 
temptible opinion. That power having no nursery for seamen in 
merchant vessels, is obliged to draw her sailors from the interior, 
like soldiers. They have even been of late years enrolled in 
battalions, in the sime manner as land forces; ‘and this singular 
organization it was, which proved so incomprehensible to the good 
people of Portsmouth, on the late visit of the Russian squadron, as 
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to have led to the report, that the ships were full of troops for some 
sinister purpose. A few short summer cruizes in the Baltic, can 
never give skill and experience to a marine thus constituted ; and 
it appears that, from timidity and over caution in naval exercises, 
the Russian sailors are not permitted to reap more advantage from 
their superior position in the Black Sea. Here, too, there is no 
practice but fair-weather cruizing; and Captain Jones says, that 
the captain of a Russian man-of-war, who should there ‘ keep the 
sea after the autumnal equinox, and lose his ship, would be de- 
graded, let the cause be what it might ; there being a positive order 
for them all to be in port before that period, and no discretion is 
allowed to be exercised by the officer.’ 

But our author admits that, with all their disadvantages, ‘ as 
much is made by Russia of her sailors as possible, that Russians 
are clever imitators, and that they become what it is possible for 
men to become under such a system.’ We may add, that it is not 
the most sagacious policy in this country, to throw opportunities of 
naval improvement into the way of Russia. The reason why, on 
the occasion of the late Mediterranean armament, the Russian go- 
vernment thought fit to dispatch twice as large a contingent to 
Portsmouth as our cabinet would suffer to proceed to its destina- 
tion, has not been satisfactorily explained ; but the fact sufficiently 
proves an officious anxiety in the court of St. Petersburg, to give 
occupation and exercise to as large a national squadron as possible. 
As long as the frost shuts up her Baltic ports half the year, and 
the Turks, by their possession of Constantinople, deny egress to 
her fleets from the confined circuit of the Black Sea, Russia can 
never become a great maritime state; but the moment, perhaps 
not so distant as we may too confidently imagine, which shall 
plant the Russian eagle on the towers of the Seraglio, will intro- 
duce a new, and, for us, a menacing epoch in her naval history. 
With Constantinople for the outlet, and the Black Sea for the 
great reservoir of her commerce, Russia-will not long want a 
national mercantile marine—the certain preparation of naval power. 

A generous commiseration for suffering humanity, has natu- 
rally and justly prompted our recent interference in behalf of a 
people, who are at least the victims of cruel despotism, strug- 
pring for that freedom which is the natural birthright of man- 

ind. But it is certain, that in espousing the cause of the Greeks, 
we are also advancing the selfish designs of Russia; and true 
policy should teach us to look with a jealous eye upon évery: pro- 
rege which, indirectly as it may be, has a tendency to promote 
the influence and aggrandizement of that power in eastern Europe. 
It is our fair and obvious interest, rather to arrest than to precipi- 
tate the ruin of the crumbling empire of the Ottomans, which 
forms the only barrier against the extension of the Russian terri- 
tories, from the coasts to the gates of the Black Sea. Upon this 
topic, Captain Jones has not treated ; but his second volume has, 
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in connection with the subject, some very sensible and valuable 
remarks upon the trade of the Euxine, which, regretting that we 
cannot find room to analyse, we can only recommend as well 
worthy of attention. 





Art. XII. Forget-me-not: a Christmas and New Year's Present for 
1828, Edited by Frederick Shoberl. 12mo. London: Ackermann. 


ANoTHER of those beautiful publications, now regularly expected 
at this season of the year, has been just placed in our hands ; and 
we deem it but justice to the or to give it as early‘and as 
extensive a notice as our limits will permit. To Mr. Ackermann, 
indeed, the British public are sarge | indebted for the annual 
contributions to their amusement, which, at present, follow each 
other with such rapidity, puzzling reviewers as well as purchasers, 
how to form any preference amidst such a crowd of gay compe- 
titors. To his original spiri€ of enterprise do we owe the emula- 
tion that now exists amongst them, urging them to put forth all 
their strength, in order to deserve as well as to win success. If, 
in some instances, their exertions should not produce the desired 
effect, they are still entitled to our encouragement and applause. 
The gladiator, who falls before the sword of his adversary, may 
have been as skilful and as brave as the victor, although the 
fortune of the combat may have decided against him. 

In point of embellishment, we think that the volume now before 
us is eminently creditable to the publisher. In this respect it 
exceeds all his former efforts, although, in its literature, it is per- 
haps not equal to the ‘ Forget-me-not,’ of the last year. It has 
thirteen plates, one of which, ‘ The Seventh Plague of Egypt,’ 
designed by J. Martin, and admirably engraved by H. Le ane, 
must be admitted on all hands to be of a very superior description. 
The Israelite looks, indeed, like a minister of Heaven, rolling back 
the deluge and the tempest, which threatened the magnificent city 
before him with destruction, had not the obstinate king released 
the tribes from their bondage. The sun-light breaking through 
the overwhelming clouds, and flashing on the turbid waters; the 
pyramid in the distanee dimly catching the return of the day ; the 
mountains, and the more hedand buildings near them, already 
rejoicing in its gladness, and the crowds of human beings pouring 
forth the voice of gratitude for their unexpected deliverance, com- 
bine to fill up every part of this noble design with topics of the 
highest interest, and to impress it with a character of sublimity. 

e know not who is the author of the lines by which this plate is 
accompanied, but they are not unworthy of it. 


‘*’Twas morn—the rising splendour roll’d 
On marble towers and roofs of gold ; 
Hall, court, and gallery below, 

Were crowded with a living flow ; 
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Egyptian, Arab, Nubian there, 
The bearers of the bow and spear ; 
| The hoary priest, the Chaldee sage, 





The slave, the gemm’d and glittering page— 
Helm, turban, and tiara, shone 
| A dazzling ring round Pharaoh’s throne. 


‘ There came a man—the human tide 

Shrank backward from his stately stride ; 

| His cheek with storm and time was tann’d ; 
A shepherd’s staff was in his hand ; 

| A shudder of instinctive fear 

Told the dark king what step was near. 

On through the host the stranger came, 

It parted round his form like flame. 


‘ He stoop'd not at the footstool stone, 
He clasp’d not sandal, kiss’d not throne; _ 
Erect he stood amid the ring, 
His only words—“ Be just, O king !” 
On Pharaoh’s cheek the blood flush’d high, 
A fire was in his sullen eye ; 
Yet on the Chief of Israel 
No arrow of his thousands fell: 
All mute and moveless as the grave 
Stood chill’d the satrap and the slave. 








‘ “ Thou’rt come,” at length the monarch spoke; 

| Haughty and high the words outbroke : 
| ‘< Is Israel weary of its lair, 

The forehead peel’d, the shoulder bare ? 

Take back the answer to your band ; 

Go, reap the wind; go, plough the sand ; 

Go, vilest of the living vile, 

To build the never-ending pile, 

Till, darkest of the nameless dead, 

The vulture on their flesh is fed. 

What better asks the howling slave 

Than the base life our bounty gave ?” 








* Shouted in pride the turban’d peers, 
Upclash’d to heaven the golden spears. 
“‘ King! thou and thine are doom’d !—Behold !” 
The prophet spoke.—The thunder roll’d ; 
Along the pathway of the sun 
Sail’d vapoury mountains, wild and dun. 
‘‘ Yet there is time,” the prophet said— 
He raised his staff—the storm was stay’d. 
‘“‘ King! be the word of freedom given ; 
What art thou, man, to war with heaven ?” 


‘ There came no word.—The thunder broke ! 
Like a huge city’s final smoke, 
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Thick, lurid, stifling, mix’d with flame, 
Through court and hall the vapours came. 
Loose as the stubble in the field, , 
Wide flew the men of spear and shield ; 
Scatter’d like foam along the wave, 

Flew the proud pageant, prince and slave : 
Or, in the chains of terror bound, 

Lay corpse-like, on the smouldering ground. 
‘“‘ Speak, king!—the wrath is but begun— 
Still dumb ?—then, Heaven, thy will be done!” 


Echoed from earth a hollow roar, 

Like Ocean on the midnight shore ; 

A sheet of lightning o’er them wheel’d, 
The solid ground beneath them reel’d ; 
In dust sank roof and battlement ; 

Like webs the giant walls were rent ; 
Red, broad, before his startled gaze, 
The monarch saw his Egypt blaze. 

Still swell’d the plague—the flame grew pale ; 
Burst from the cloud the charge of hail ; 
With arrowy keenness, iron weight, 
Down pour’d the ministers of fate ; 

Till man and cattle, crush’d, congeal’d, 
Cover’d with death the boundless field. 


Still swell’d the plague—uprose the blast, 
The avenger, fit to be the last ; 

On ocean, river, forest, vale, 

Thunder’d at once the mighty gale. 
Before the whirlwind flew the tree, 
Beneath the whirlwind roar’d the sea; 

A thousand ships were on the wave— 
Where are they ?—ask that foaming grave ! 
Down go the hope, the pride of years, 
Down go the myriad mariners ; 

The riches of Earth’s richest zone, 

Gone! like a flash of lightning, gone ! 


And, lo! that first fierce triumph o’er, 
Swells Ocean on the shrinking shore ; 
Still onward, onward, dark and wide, 
Engulfs the land the furious tide. 
Then bow’d thy spirit, stubborn king, 
Thou serpent, reft of fang and sting; 
Humbled, before the prophet’s knee, 
He groan’d, ‘‘ Be injured Israel free.” 


To heaven the sage upraised the wand ; 
Back roll’d the deluge from the land ; 
Back to its cavern sank the gale ; 
Fled from the noon the vapours pale ; 
Broad burn’d again the joyous sun : 








The hour of wrath and death was done.’—pp. 203—206. 
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‘The Bridal Morning,’ by E. Finden, from a design by Ste- 
hanoff, is an instance of a good idea nearly spoiled in the detail. 
he features of the bride and of her attendants are sO ridiculously 

acidulated, that they all seem rather preparing for a determined 
scolding match, than for a joyful ceremony. The engraver has, 
however, in some degree, redeemed his reputation in ‘The Booroom 
Slave,’ which, besides being a good characteristic portrait of a 
negro, exhibits a singularly fine effect of light on the drapery. We 
were disappointed in the tale which Mrs. Bowdich has appended 
to it. The incidents may have been, for aught we know, founded 
in fact; but they possess no striking interest, and are multiplied 
beyond all due bounds. The ‘ Rialto’ at Venice, ‘ Mab’s Cross,’ 
and the ‘ Hop Girl,’ are of that description of embellishment, which 
it may seem, perhaps, to some persons, allowable to introduce by 
way of make-weights, or of foils to set off the superiority of the 
others. . Had we had a voice on the matter, we should have alto- 
gether omitted these three plates, as they are, in truth, very paltry 
specimens of art. Of the ‘ Sketch,’ by E. Finden, from a drawing 
by H. Howard, the ‘ Wedding Ring,’ and the engraving of the 
Kent Indiaman, we are disposed to speak in more indulgent terms, 
though, we must add, that the first of these three can boast of 
no extraordinary merit in the design. It has, however, furnished 
to Mrs. Hofland an opportunity of framing a light, interesting 
little tale ; and as we owe that lady a mark of.our attention, for 
the frequency with which she has administered to our instruction 
as well as our amusement, we shall extract the whole of this 
fragment : 


‘In the warm autumn of 1818, two military men, of different ages, but 
highly intelligent countenances and graceful manners, were crossing the 
country from Brighton to Windsor, and from time to time gazing on its more 
attractive scenery with that affectionate recognition, natural to those who 
have been long absent from necessity’ or that nicety of observation which 
arises from the power of comparison with various countries and distant 
objects. The younger was in mourning, and his countenance, though 
eminently handsome, was fraught with anxiety, and somewhat of regret, as 
if he had adverted with pain to the scenes from which he was separated; 
but the features of the elder (a noble-looking veteran) were full of unmixed 
delight. His eye revelled in the luxuriance and beauty of all around; 
and “‘ This is my own, my native land,” was the burden of every pleasant 
remark and endeared recollection of mansion, village, or cottage, as they 
passed along. 

‘On reaching the top of that hill in Sussex, which is crowned by the 
church and village of Rudgwick, the panting horses stopped to take a 
short rest and a mouthful of water, and General Stamford, standing up in 
the barouche, was so struck with the extraordinary beauty of the valley to 
their right, and which had hitherto been hidden from them by trees and a 
high hedge-row, that he entreated his companion to leave the carriage a 


moment, and step a few yards nearer to that charming opening which had 
struck him so forcibly. 
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‘The deep narrow valley below them shewed only one single, white- 
washed, casemented house, which, nestled in a surrounding garden, 
seemed the abode of humble plenty, and not inelegant content. Before 
it rose a beautiful wood, with such abruptness, that tree above tree each 
shewed its own peculiar foliage and variety, while the opposite was covered 
with waving corn, now undulating in the evening breeze. A gurgling 
stream, crossed by a rustic bridge, passed through the valley; and the 
remote high lands described so bold an outline as to communicate the 
idea of distant mountains, that was at this moment aided by the effect of 
the descending sun, which, throwing partial gleams of brilliant light and 
large masses of shadow, added the character of grandeur to that of beauty. 

‘ « Now this I call perfectly English scenery, and I prefer it a thousand 
times to any thing we have seen to-day,” said the elder gentleman. ‘“ That 
wood is really magnificent ; and this cluster of cottages, with their jutting 
gable ends, rose-covered porches, rustic trellisses mantled with vines, are 
beautiful! Nothing in your darling Italy can be finer.” 

‘It is very beautiful. Iam really obliged to you for inducing me to 
alight; for it is, in fact, so like a scene near Como, as, with a little addi- 
tion from the imagination, to be really fascinating.” 

** Como ! nonsense! it has its own beauty, its own character, to rely on. 
Look at that honest fellow in the round frock just below us; he never 


heard of Como, yet he is spell-bound by the charm of the landscape before 
him ; he feels, as Akenside says, 


‘ «The power of beauty smiling at his heart ; 
How lovely ! how commanding ! ” 


‘“¢ But such men never read Akenside, I believe. Nevertheless, Gene- 
ral, I have no doubt this rustic could express in his rude unpolished lan- 
guage ‘ what he feels.” We will ask him:—You seem much struck with 
this pretty prospect, my good fellow ?” 

‘ “ Why, yees, sir; I can’t say but I do like it, though I have seen it 
scores 0’ times: but I was n’t just looking at it for that reason at this 
time.” » 

‘¢¢ T suppose you are thinking of the corn?” 

‘ «Noa, sir, though that’s what I should be thinking on: but the truth 
wer, I was thinking how like it be, all on that zigzag line next the sky, and 
the wood too, and the parsonage, to a kind of a sort of a picture as I see’d 
last night.” 

‘A picture!” exclaimed Captain De Vernai, with an animation of 
eye and gesture which he had not yet displayed. ‘ Where did you see 
the picture?” 

‘ «Why, sir, not exactly a picture, as one may say, becase it was all 


made out on a sheet 0’ paper; and my sister, who shewed it to me, called 
it a—a—.”’ 


‘ « A sketch, perhaps 2” 

‘«“That wer the very word, for sure, sir. She said it wer made in 
forrin parts (for Amy have travelled a nation deal), and that her lady 
would not take a power o’ money for it. For that matter, she showed me 


a curious little book that my lady herself did with her own hands, all made 
out of that one thing, sir.” 


‘« Are you sure of that ?”’ 
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“ Oh! yees, sir, quite sure; though, for sartin, my lady’s own pictures 
were worth a hundred o’ his’n as did the big sketch. On one leaf there 
was the house, all plain like, and showing a deal more genteel than our 
parsonage. On another leaf there was a wood, and a great hill behind it: 
and on another there was a brook, and a ‘ 

“Come, my dear De Vernai, we cannot stay all night here ; you see the 
sun is setting.” 

‘¢ One word more ;—where does the lady live ?” 

“Oh, sir! it’s a good thirty miles from here, as my old mare knows. to 
her sorrow.” 

‘« But where does lady Louisa live?—Is she still unmarried ?— 
still——” 

‘ «“ She is my lady Louisa Templeton that I mean, sir; and she lives 
with her aunt, Mrs. Brereton, just for the present at Old Windsor, becase 
madam’s seat in the north is too cold for her.” 

‘ Another impatient exclamation from General Stamford compelled De 
Vernai to hasten away, but not till he had told the countryman that he 
remembered his sister Amy, and presented him with a sovereign for her 
sake. He then sprang towards the barouche with a rapid bound, as one 
that trod on air, and his countenance beamed with a kind of ecstasy. 

‘<< In the name of woman’s curiosity ! (which I take to be ten times as 
intense and acute as that of man), pray do tell me how this clod-hopper’s 
round-about story could take the spell so suddenly from your mind, and 
so quicken your movements. I must confess that you have been past my 
comprehension ever since we set out; for never did I see good fortune so 
ill bestowed on a man in his twenty-third year before: but your present 
pleasure is not less surprising than your despondence has been.” 

‘ «This poor fellow has communicated, in his simple narrative, hope, 
my dear General, that best and sweetest of all Heaven’s gifts to man; and 
this hope creates impatience. I would give the world that I could fly to 
Windsor !” 

“,“* But since you know it is impossible to procure better wings than six- 
teen good legs offer you, and the road is now excellent, be a little more 
explicit, I beseech you.” 

_*“ You may, perhaps, recollect my obtaining leave, about three years 
since, to visit Italy ?” 

‘“ T do: you renewed that journey this spring, and, as I take it, lost 
your heart, or some little matter of that kind ?” 

‘ “No, General, it was during my jirst journey, when I accompanied 
Colonel Maxwell, He introduced me to Mrs. Brereton, then residing in 
Italy for the benefit of her health, and accompanied by her niece, the 
orphan daughter of Lord Hardcastle, who was left wholly dependent upon 
her. They resided at a distance from Como, and natliodile out of the 
usual beat of travellers; but the Colonel was an old friend, and as such 
was received without ceremony.” 

‘* Aha! I understand it now. Whilst he talked over old times, or 
played chess with the invalid, you rambled about, explored the views, and 
rowed on the lake with the niece; you accompanied her harp with your 
flute: you sang together, danced together, and ad 
_ *“ And sketched together, for she had a strong predilection for draw- 
ing, and Mrs. Brereton was extremely desirous that she should improve 
herself in that charming art, which affords delight even in solitude.” 
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‘« Very true; it is particularly calculated for plain girls; they can 
pursue it without interruption. It suits crooked girls, too, because it will 
not spoil their shapes.” 

‘* But lady Louisa is positively beautiful, and her form was at that 
time as near perfection as possible in one so young. Never have I seen 
any thing so graceful as her motions when she bounded through the valley, 
so enchanting as the glance of her eye, the bloom on her cheek : but her 
touching sensibility, her peculiar situation, as high-born and portionless, 
her tender assiduity towards her aunt, the virtues of her heart, and the 
elegance of her manners, gave her an interest beyond her beauty.” 

‘ «¢ You fell desperately in love with her, of course, and had abundant 
opportunity for confessing your flame ?” 

‘ «¢ J had time and place ; fortune forbade all other power. Whatcould 
a subaltern, with no other possession than a Waterloo medal and an old, 
but almost forgotten name, offer to merit, rank, and beauty ?” 

‘<«¢ That which sixteen is very apt to accept—the heart of a brave soldier. 
But you did not kneel to her in the groves, then, and sue her to risk all 
for love ?” 

‘« Indeed I did not. I tore myself from her, even at the moment when 
I thought, when I believed, that the feelings which absorbed my own 
bosom were in a slight degree experienced by her. I have no desire to 
recall the horrors of that moment, nor the long suffering which followed ; 
but surely, General, since she has treasured my sketch so long, since she 
has copied it so frequently, I may venture to hope I was not deceived 2?” 

A$ i dare say you may; but go on with your story.” 

‘ « T have no story to tell. I struggled as well as I was able, and ven- 
tured, at the end of more than two years, to believe I could revisit the 
scenes where I had enjoyed so much happiness and endured so much ser- 
row, unmoved, and therefore set out this spring to retrace my steps. The 
ladies were, as I expected, gone, and | could learn no tidings of them. 
On my return to France I found myself become the heir to a noble fortune, 
left me unexpectedly by a very distant relation ; and you will readily be- 
lieve that, coming so soon after my recent journey (which had indeed re- 
newed the flame of love), I became anxious to very misery on the ‘subject 
of Louisa’s present situation. This must account for my absence, my 
dejection.” 

* «Say nothing about it; you have acted nobly and wisely, my young 
friend—very differently from your reprover under similar circumstances, 
some five and thirty years ago. N’importe ! he does not repent when he 
aos on the beloved wife who has struggled through the evils of life so 

ravely.” 

‘ The General was suddenly silent; for his eyes were full as well as his 
heart, and a thousand tender recollections rose to his memory. His young 
companion also was too much agitated for conversation, and each heart 
became occupied with its own thoughts and feelings, hopes, fears, and 
reflections. 

‘The following morning saw De Vernai hasten, with eager steps and 
palpitating bosom, to that “ pleasant home,” where his heart’s idol, in the 
zenith of her attractions, and surrounded by many who did homage to her 
virtues and charms, still ‘‘ rocked the cradle of declining age.” He found 
her seated in an open window, earnestly engaged on a drawing from 
nature; and it will be readily conceived that her surprise and her employ- 
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ment facilitated that soft confession so long and so honourably delayed. 
The results were most happy; for there was no cause for delaying the 
union of those so well calculated to ensure each other’s felicity : and often 


do they gratefully advert to that treasured boon of love, the interesting 
SKETCH. —pp. 225—232. 


Stothard’s ‘ Death in the Kitchen,’ Smirke’s ‘ Triumph of 
Poetry,’ and Richter’s ‘ Logicians,’ which are all well engraved, 
display some laughable traits of humour; and though they ap- 
proach the borders of caricature, yet we think they do not trans- 
gress the just limits of comedy. The ‘ Sister’s Dream’ is an 
unmeaning design. The story, if it have any, is feebly told, both 
in the plate and the fry 

Indeed, we must add, however painful the observation may be 
to the Conways, the Seymours, the Balfours, and a whole host of 
minor male and female disciples of Parnassus, that the greater 
number of the verses in the volume before us are of a ve 
mediocre description. In addition to the poem already quoted, we 
can only present the reader with two or three other specimens, 
which we select from the mass, after a careful consideration of their 
merits. The first is a song, entitled ‘Mary Dhu,’ written to the 
movement of an old Gelic air, by that vigorous and graceful 
versifier, who is perhaps best known by his signature of Delta. 


‘ SwEET, sweet is the rose-bud 
Bathed in dew ; 
But sweeter art thou, 
My Mary dhu. 
Oh! the skies of night, 
With their eyes of light, 
Are not so bright 
As my Mary dhu. 
Whenever thy radiant face I see, 
The clouds of sorrow depart from me ; 
As the shadows fly 
From day’s bright eye, 
Thou lightest life’s sky, 
My Mary dhu! 


‘Sad, sad is my heart 

When I sigh, Adieu! 

Or gaze on thy parting, 
My Mary dhu: 

Then for thee I mourn, 

Till thy steps’ return 

Bids my bosom burn— 
My Mary dhu. 

I think but of thee on the broom-clad hills ; 


I muse but on thee by the moorland rills : 
In the morning light, 


In the moonshine bright, 
Thou art still in my sight, 
My Mary dhu. 
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‘ Thy voice trembles through me 
Like the breeze, 
That ruffles, in gladness, 
The leafy trees ; 
’Tis a wafted tone 
From heaven’s high throne, 
Making hearts thine own, 
My Mary dhu. 
Be the flowers of joy ever round thy feet, 
With colours glowing, and incense sweet ; 
And, when thou must away, 
May life’s rose decay 
In the west wind’s sway— 
My Mary dhu !’—pp. 161, 162. 


The second is a pretty, though an unequal attempt, by the 
“‘ Ettrick Shepherd,” to imagine the ‘ Descent of Love.’ We must 
content ourselves with an extract from it; and the reader cannot 
fail to observe that, whatever other charms it may possess, it 
shews that our pastoral swain has already lost much of the cha- 
racteristic simplicity of his reed : 


‘Blest be thy native-home on earth, ‘* 
The place that own’d thy mystic birth, 
When far beneath the golden morn 
Was thy seraphic being born. 

Where Euphrates and Tigris’ strands 
Join ’mid the sweet Assyrian lands ; 
Where that great river rolling blue 
Mirror’d the earliest flowers that grew, 
When scarce had bud begun to blow, 
Or blossom deck’d the world below, 
Then was the shade of tiny tree 

The bed of thy nativity. 


‘While the first pair of human frame 
Lay weeping their immortal blame, 
By deep remorse and sorrow tost, 
For all their gifts and glory lost ; 
Even then, when grief was at the full, 
And no redress their pains to lull, 
Thy cherub form from heaven descended, 
In all the rays of beauty blended, 
And their repentant breasts above 
Thou wov’st the holy ties of love; 
While by a mystic art unnamed 
Of thy fair self the bonds were framed, 
And ne'er did heavenly heart entwine 
A wreath so cheering and divine. 


‘ Full soon the pair thy presence own’d ; 
They found their hearts to nature bound 
By tie, not proved, nor understood, 

A bond of kindred and of blood, 
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And in delight without alloy 

Their hearts rejoiced in nature’s joy. 
The river flow'd more silvery bright, 
The flowers were glowing with delight, 
The young twin roses had begun 

Their homage to the morning sun, 

In odours breathed from bosoms meek, 
And made obeisance cheek to cheek. 


‘In a blest world they seem’d to move, 
A world of pathos and of love, 
Where all was deck’d in glories new; 
The sunbeam kiss’d the morning dew ; 
The fields were robed in deeper green ; 
The blue of heaven was more serene ; 
The birds sang sweeter in the grove, 
Hailing the natal morn of love ; 
Not even from Eden’s sacred tree 
Was ever pour’d such melody. 


‘ But of all ecstacies refined 
The greatest still remain’d behind, 
A new delight thrill’d and subdued, 
When eye met eye with love imbued ; 
When he with raptures scarce terrene 
First turned his view on nature’s queer, 
On that dear form whose soften’d charms 
Besought protection in his arms; 
Whose every look, and smile, and sigh, 
Bespoke a chastened courtesy. 
He saw her eye of deeper blue, 
Her cheek grown rosier in its hue, 
While her fair bosom’s gentle swell 
With hallow’d heavings rose and fell ; 
Then was thy heavenly being blest 
With earthly home of holy rest, 
And woman’s breast was form’d to be 
The tabernacle meet for thee !'—pp. 217—220. 


To these extracts we shall add, a ‘ Farewell,’ written by Captain 
M‘Naghten, in a pathetic and affecting strain. We omit the two 


first stanzas, as they are awkwardly constructed, and not at all 
hecessary to the poem. 


‘I could not say Farewell to thee—that word I could not say, 
But mutely did I bless thee, as I tore myself away ; 
And like the ling’ring scent of flowers, when bright hues disappear, 
Thy last kiss still is on my lip, thy last sigh on my ear. 


‘ As with an eagle’s flight the ship goes dashing through the sea, 
I almost curse the fav’ring winds that bear me far from thee ; 
And though I near my native land, this joyless breast can find 
No prospect fair tocheer it on, since thow art left behind. 
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‘ The heart which has so lately been from thy caresses torn 
May have to bear as many wounds as thou know’st it has borne ; 
And Fortune, if she has not done her worst, that worst may do, 
And still with her relentless shafts my future path pursue.. 


¢ But while thou art upon the earth, though sever’d we may be, 
Thou'lt be the blissful star of hope, my dearest, still to me ; 
And one sweet thought shall bear me up, and lighten every pain, 
It is—to clasp thee, and be clasp’d to thy fond breast again. 


‘I go, regardless of what fate may be in store for me; 
I have a soul for any ill that will not fall on thee: 
I wander almost reckless forth, whatever may betide, 
The world before me where to choose, and Providence my guide. 


‘ But still my heart will rest with thee, where’er my steps may rove; 
Tho’ other beauties I may find, I’ll know no other love. 
Bright eyes on me alike may fond or angry glances throw, 
And breasts with love, or hate, or rage, alike unheeded glow. 


‘ There may be cheeks as fair as thine, and smiles as lovely too; 
And eyes there may be clear and soft as thy dear orbs of blue ; 
And tones like thine may greet me from some other dulcet voice ; 
But while my heart with life may beat, ’twill know no second choice. 


‘ For ’tis not in the eye or cheek, though thine so beauteous be, 
Nor in the form of fairy mould, were none may rival thee, 
That I can find that link of strength which ne’er will rend apart ;— 
No, no! that link which nought can break is in thy tender heart. 


‘Tis there that sweetness dwells which gives to all thy charms a grace, 
And sheds the beauties of the soul all o’er thy matchless face ; 
Thence come those looks of dearest love which sparkle in thine eyes, 
And thy fond vows of lasting faith that purest source supplies, 


‘ To me what were the richest lip that ever blandly smil’d, 
The softest voice, the warmest glance, that ever man beguil’d, 
Unless each smile, and tone and look, young Love himself should bring, 
Like thine, still from the heart’s store fresh, as water from the spring? 


‘ May Heaven my best of all beloved, my beautiful, restore 
To these fond arms—to feel the pangs that parting gives no more! 
And may its angels every ill from thee, my sweet, repel, 
And guard thee in thy loneliness !—My precious girl, Farewell !’— 


pp. 379—382. 


Most of the prose pieces are too long ; and several of them, par- 
ticularly towards the end of the volume, terminate so tragically, 
that they seem as if they were intended for no other purpose than 
that of bringing once more into fashion that antiquated plague, 
variously ycleped the spleen, the vapours, or the blue devils. 
Murder—the mutual murder of two brothers !—death by drown- 
ing, by suicide, by exposure to the cold—in short, all the dismal 
catastrophes to which misfortune, or atrocity, can give birth, here 
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ursue each other like so many Furies. Nay, as if these calamities 
were not of themselves sufficient to appease the editor’s appetite 
for woe, he calls in old magic and exploded astrology to his assist- 
ance, and absolutely revels in the “ lap of horror.” We advise the 
reader who wishes to own a free and merry mind, to avoid these 
visions of the Germanic brain; or, at least, before he approaches 
them, we commend him to Miss Mitford’s ‘ Country Apothecary.’ 
Never has even her own matchless pen furnished forth a more ex- 
quisitely finished sketch than this. It breathes of life, and is all 
over impregnated with the genuine spirit of drollery. 


—— 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIII. The Mummy! a Tale of the Twenty-second Century. 3 
vols. small 8vo. London: Colburn. 1827. 


Tue title of this work led us to expect rather an unusual degree of myste 
and ingenuity, but the only mystery which we could not unriddle, was that 
it should ever have found a publisher ; and all the ingenuity consists in the 
author’s having compiled three volumes, without allowing a grain of sense 
to form part of the composition. The most probable supposition we can 
hit upon to account for their production, is, that the journeyman book- 
maker employed, having a title page given him to work to, swept together 
the cast-off passages that remained of the last novel-season, and mpi 
them out with rejected magazine contributions, pasted them together an 
adapted them to the different names selected for his performance. Indeed, 
we fancied that we could perceive the different grafts upon the stock of a 
cut-down novel, with refuse paragraphs and faded common-places stuck 
up’and down, like dried rose leaves, to make up a shew. The intention of 
the compiler was to pourtray the changes that are to take place in the 
twenty-second century, and thus to shew the effects of the progress of 
science and the “‘ march of intellect,” in the lapse of three hundred years. 
To accomplish this, we are treated with a practical development of stale 
newspaper jokes, levelled at the delusive schemes of the past year, and 
with the supposed realization of magazine speculations on the powers of 
steam, and the application of machinery to the ordinary business -of life. 
Thus we are to suppose, that the lower orders express themselves in the 
phraseology of philosophic pedants, while the higher classes adopt the 
plainest, nay, even vulgar language, as a distinguishing mark of their 
good breeding—that balloons are the common conveyances—that dandies 
lounge in the air upon wings, or exhibit upon buoyant air-horses, and are 
attended by steam engines that perform the parts not only of valets, but 
of surgeons—that corn and grass are mowed by steam, having been first 
grown by means of electrical machines which draw down rain from the 
clouds ad libitum, and ripened by lenses that attract the heat—that the 
metropolis extends, by means of a street five miles long, to Blackheath- 
square, which is of proportionable dimensions—that Somerset-house is 
the royal palace, and the Strand the most fashionable street, consisting of 
splendid mansions belonging to the nobility, with gardens sloping down to 
the Thames—that coal and wood fires are superseded by hot air, which is 
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likewise employed to warm the streets—that houses are moved too and fro 
upon rail roads—that letters are shot from place to place in cannon balls, 
and goods and passengers propelled across rivers on sliding bridges—that 
soldiers wear flexible steel-plate armour, and carry malleable glass canteens 
—that a complete philosophical apparatus is enclosed in a walking stick— 
that cows are milked by steam, and beds filled with air instead of feathers 
—that wines and made dishes are supplanted by ale and plain joints—that 
England is governed by an absolute queen, and, consequently, that the 
ladies wear trowsers—that Catholicism is the religion of the country—that 
there are still Lord Doodles and Noodles at court, and Lethbridges in the 
House of Commons, and a great deal of absurdity besides, such as that 
ladies wear gas flame on their heads by way of ornament; with a profu- 
sion of ridiculous puerilities, equally intolerable. 

After this farrago of nonsense, the Mummy appears on the scene, having 
been resuscitated by galvanism, strongly aided, however, by the volition 
of the book-maker. The mummy of Cheops accordingly frightens every- 
body, meddles in everybody’s affairs, makes everybody understand Egyp- 
tian, and, in short, performs the part of a parody of Zamiel in Freischutz 
until the end of the third volume, when, not being wanted any longer 
(the requisite number of sheets having been filled), he is made to return to 
his tomb in the great pyramid, with just as good reason, and under as 
probable circumstances, as he was brought out of it. 

The motto of this precious performance is the only sensible part of it— 
** Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up?” And certainly the 
question is unanswerable. It only remains for us to assure our readers, 
that we really have made our way through the rubbish of which these 
three volumes consist, for which exertion we claim their sympathy and 
thanks; and, to use the language of preface writers, ‘‘ if we shall have 
been the means of preventing one individual from spending twenty-seven 
shillings on the purchase, or three hours upon the perusal of the ‘ Mummy,’ 
we shall not consider our labour thrown away.” 





—_ 


Art. XIV. The History of the Battle of Agincourt: and of the Expe- 
dition of Henry the Fifth into France. To whichis added, The Roll 
of the Men at Arms in the English Army. By Nicholas Harris 
Nicholas, Esq. Barrister at Law, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 


1 vol. 8vo. (Letter-press edition), pp. 541. 17. 1s. London: Johnson. 
1827, 


THERE is in the annals of almost every nation a number of episodes, 
which, however attractive they may be, and worthy of being pursued 
through their details, can yet receive from the general historian a very 
disproportioned share of his attention. It is from this unavoidable cause 
that the victory of Agincourt, the most brilliant achievement of British 
valour on record, is not familiar to the English themselves even, in all that 
minuteness with which its circumstances deserve to be known. The event 
was one which associated itself so intimately with the just pride and the 
glory of the country, that we are only surprised how the task of duly 
illustrating its history, should have remained to this day to have been per- 
formed. However, that task has been satisfactorily accomplished, by the 
laborious and skilful researches of Mr. Nicholas. He has first referred to 
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all the accessible writings of persons who lived at the time of the victory, 
and from them he has extracted every passage that has an interesting 
relation to the event. The most novel, we may add important authority 
to which he has had recourse, is an anonymous historian, who appears to 
have been one of the military chaplains under Henry the Fifth, and whose 
unprinted literary labours now slumber almost unknown in the recesses of 
the Cotton library. From this, and other cotemporary authors who happen 
to be very numerous, Mr. Nicholas has produced a mass of testimony, 
which, whether we regard the leading event connected with it, or the mul- 
titude of curious details, historical and antiquarian, which it embraces, 
forms one of the most valuable documents that has issued from the press 
for many years. A very singular merit of Mr. Nicholas’s plan is, that 
instead of merely referring to a writer, he extracts the particular passage 
itself. All his quotations from the foreign authorities, and from those of 
England who have employed a strange tongue, are given in English; and 
too much praise cannot be bestowed on the manner, in which the impedi- 
ments to a successful version in all cases have been surmounted. By 
occasionally taking up the narrative in his own person, and sometimes 
allowing it to be carried on by the witnesses themselves, Mr. Nicholas has 
completed a most interesting circumstantial history of the Battle of Agin- 
court, the preparations which were made by the British for the struggle, 
and the facts which were in immediate succession to, and bore upon it. 
The authentic roll of the men at arms, who were present at the battle, is 
given; and, by the help of notes and illustrations, every thing deserving 
of being known with reference to that memorable action, is here presented 
to the public, in a volume of singularly elegant typography. Prefixed to 


it is a finely engraved head of Henry V., decorated with royal and military 
embellishments. 





Art. XV. A Sketch of the Life of Linnaeus. In a Series of Letters, 


designed for Young Persons. 1 vol. 12mo. 2s. pp. 139. London: 
Harvey & Darton. 1827. 


As calculated to impress upon the young mind the vast efficacy of perse- 
vering, regulated industry, the biography of Linneus forms one of the 
most instructive lessons which can be placed in the hands of children. 
This little work, containing a summary of the principal events of the great 
Botanist’s life, is almost the only volume on the subject, which could be 
conveniently resorted to by the English youth—the other biographers of 
Linneeus, in our language, being, by reason of their expensive size, alto- 
gether inaccessible to such readers. The narrative is conducted in a 
simple and interesting manner, well calculated to win the attention, even 
of more mature minds than those to which it is principally addressed. 





Arr. XVI. The Wanderer of Scandinavia; or, Sweden Delivered. In 
Five Cantos. And other Poems. By Sibella Elizabeth Hatfield. 2 
vols. 8vo. 14s. London: Longman. Truro: Carthen. 1827. 


A Porm, filling nearly two octavo volumes, and tending most suspiciously 
to the dimensions of an epic, is more than could be expected from the 
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most ambitious of spinsters. Miss Hatfield, however, throughout this 
prodigious effort of industry and talent, has shewn that she possesses 
considerable powers of fancy, and a happy facility at harmonious versifica- 
tion. The life of Gustavas Vasa, the hero of the poem, abounds with 
incident, but nothing short of supreme powers could sustain the interest 
of his fortunes through five long cantos. If Miss Hatfield never rises to 
the true dignity of heroic song, she never sinks into the tameness that 
would disgrace it: and though poetical energy may not be the character- 
istic of her strains, still they are remarkable for grace and propriety of 
diction. Whilst we regret that this lady did not select a theme more 
adapted to the powers of her yet untried muse, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that she has manifested abilities and acquirements in this poem, 
which, if prudently directed, will secure to her no small share of literary 
distinction. 





Art. XVII. Fitful Fancies. By William Kennedy. 8vo. pp. 191. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London:.G. B. Whittaker. 1827. 


Most gladly would we persuade ourselves that the author of these ‘ Fitful 
Fancies’ may not be amongst those unpitied individuals, who are wilfully 
courting the state of martyrdom. But there are indications about his 
book—there is an: obstinate adherence in his meditations to church-yard 
themes, and a seeming determination about him to die in his youth—which 
fill us with serious apprehensions for the happiness of his future life. 
Were he, indeed, a man of fine genius—were there a passage, a line, or 
even an expression from his hand, which bore the stamp of the ‘ mens 
divinior,’ we then might pass by the excess of his melancholy humour, as 
one of his nature’s immedicable plagues. But, in sober truth, he is per- 
fectly innocent of any such precious possessions: every single verse of his 
‘ Fitful Fancies,’ if deprived of its metrical regularity, would pass before 
all the world for the most gentle of placid prose. This appears to us to be 
a test, although simple andmechanical, that with unerring certainty will 
detect the true from the fictitious poet. We present the reader with a 
specimen of Mr. Kennedy’s powers : 


‘FAMILY LIKENESS. 


‘ Were I but qualified for shining, 
In golden hues, before her eyes, 
And every thing besides combining 
To make me that brutes might despise ; 
Yes—were I the terrestrial brother, 
To some foul shape loathed even in hell ; 
I do believe, sweet Nymph ! thy mother 
Would, for my grace, commend me well. 


‘ And were I moulded in all beauty 
Ascribed to man’s last earthly form : 
A soul true to each point of duty, 
Head, cool and clear, heart, pure and warm. 
But yet found wanting in the treasure, 
Thy parents’ household deity, 
I feel words could not mark the measure 
Of thy deep-seated scorn for me : 
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Now which to woo-—thee or thy mother— 
I know not, you're so like each other.’—p. 64. 


Now over every syllable of this ‘ Fitful Fancy’ have we pored again and 
again—and, with all humility, we acknowledge, that the meaning of the 
bard in particular places, or his drift in general, or whether he proposes to 
compliment mother or sister, or both—or to be indignant with them, or to 
smite them with the keen edge of sarcasm, we are not in a condition to 
form the remotest guess. To say nothing of the flat, inanimate style of 
this composition, it wants even the common merit of good syntax. But it 
may be said, we have chosen an unfavourable specimen. Let our poet 
then have a second trial. If he had a spark of genius, surely the memory 
of Byron ought to have been a theme to call for its display. Let us hear 
how he has treated it. 


*‘ BYRON. 


‘The cry of grief hath died away 

Which rose upon thy fall, 

And high and low have said their say 
Above the poet’s pall. 

If I the latest mourner prove, 

’Tis not that least though last in love 
I come behind them all, 

But that my spirit’s gift should be, 

The purer and the worthier thee.’ 


What a vivid description have we here of the national sorrow which 
attended the obsequies of Lord Byron! 


‘ And high and low have said their say 
Above the poet’s pall !’ 


Next we should like to know how Mr. Kennedy makes out that, because 
he comes last with his ‘ spirit gift,’ or the ‘ gift of his spirit,’ it is the 
purer and the worthier of him to whom it is tendered? We select another 
stanza—it immediately succeeds that in which the cause of the poet’s 
death is alluded to: 


‘1 know, ’twas on the Grecian coast— 
What business hadst thou there ? 
If hog or dog were uppermost, 
’Twas not thy place to care. 
There was no lack of knaves, or fools, 
To practise slaughter’s hellish rules, 
For either of the pair : 
Heaven, in its mercy, closed thy life, 
Degraded in a savage strife.’—p. 85. 


But the vanity which shines out in the concluding part of this address 
to Byron, is-not to be paralleled in the annals of self-delusion : 


‘ And in that latest, loneliest hour, 
When human aid is vain, 
There lives for me a thought, with power, 


To soothe the sense of pain— 
VOL, VI. 2£ 
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The consciousness that I shall be 
In realms of immortality ; 
Permitted to obtain 
A place in thy community, 
With those who most resemble thee.’ 


That is to say, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Kennedy, and so forth. It is in 
truth, the presumption which gives birth to such notices as these, that 
raises Criticism up in arms, and provokes censure in those, who would be 
otherwise disposed to observe an indulgent silence towards dullness and 
mediocrity. 





Art. XVIII. Popular Politicul Economy. Four Lectures Delivered at 
the London Mechanics’ Institution. By Thomas Hodgskin, Formerly 
Honorary Secretary to the Institution. 8vo. 6s. London: Charles 
Tait. 1827. 


THERE is, in this little work, a degree of attraction, of which few readers 
imagine that political economy is susceptible, and which arises not less 
from the engaging manner of the writer, than from the nature of the prin- 
ciples forming the ground work of his doctrine. Mr. Hodgskin seeks in 
effect to modify a system of political economy, which shall be recon- 
cileable with the apparent order of Providence, and which shall shew, 
that if there be misery and destitution amongst civilised communities, it is 
from man alone that their calamities proceed. 

Labour, Mr. Hodgskin states, to be the origin of all wealth. In man’s 
labour, mental and mechanical, there ts, and ever will be, an ample 
source for his' easy subsistence. But why, if this principle be correct, 
has not every individual a quantity of wealth reverting to him in propor- 
tion to his labour? why are so many laborious people in the world the 
victims of want and misery? Mr. Hodgskin argues that, if the natural 
laws were left to act freely, by which the productive power of labour, in 
the first place, and the distribution of its fruits afterwards, are regulated, 
wants would be punctually supplied, and comforts distributed over every 
part of the social community. He shews that it is idle to give to any 
government, or to any legislative influence whatever, the credit of having 
stimulated the productive power of labour to its present advanced state. 
That improvement is, he contends, the necessary effect of man’s own im- 
pulses—the result to which, his instinct, his passions, and interests, uner- 
ringly conducted him. The motive and the capacity to increase the pro- 
ductive power of labour, therefore, belong to man himself, and need no 
encouragement from law-givers. 

It is plain, that the motive to labour in man, must be a desire to supply 
certain wants; and in that labour, he would ever have the amplest pro- 
vision for those wants—if the provision were left to him. Had natural 
laws been allowed to operate freely, the distribution of wealth would be 
commensurate with the exercise of labour: and it is only because those 
laws are frustrated, and in effect superseded by social regulations, which 
favour one part of the community at the expense of the other, that so 


many instances of individual misery exist, and that nations finally lapse 
into decay. 
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Starting from this principle, Mr. Hodgskin devotes the greater part of 
his book to the explanation of those natural circumstances which influ- 
ence the productive power of labour, as contradistinguished from those 
regulations instituted by society, which are too often at variance with 
natural principles. This part of the inquiry is highly curious and im- 

rtant; but we fear, that as to the number of questions iuvolved in it, it 
will long be a merely speculative one. However, Mr. Hodgskin has con- 
tributed to the illustration of the subject, a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation, and a good many sound arguments. 





Art. XIX. A Treatise on those Diseases which are either directly or 
indirectly connected with Indigestion: comprising a Commentary on 
the Principal Ailments of Children. By David Uwins, M.D., &c. &c. 
8vo. pp. 274. London: T. & G. Underwood. 1827. 


WE are not presumptuous enough to attempt a critical examination of a 
work so purely professional as that of Dr. Uwins’: the only purpose by 
which we lay-readers can be actuated, in having recourse to medical pro- 
ductions at any time, is to extract, if possible, some intelligible informa- 
tion from them, that may benefit ourselves and the public. But we are 
not ignorant that digestion has been the theme of learned and most useful 
discussion, amongst some of the most eminent living members of the 
faculty. We know that Abernethy, Paris, Philipand Johnson, have illus- 
trated the subject with the aid of profound science and ample experience. 
We are likewise aware that, as to all important and practical purposes, 
these authors appear to be very nearly unanimous. For what object then 
it is that we have superadded to this fund of learned admonition a treatise 
by Dr. Uwins, in which he recognises the same principles, and in which 
very little is to be found in the shape of argument or fact, to render them 
more transparent, we are at a loss to determine. If any singular disco- 
i had been accomplished by the doctor—if some beloved hypothesis 
had been monopolizing his devotions, and publicity was. absolutely ne- 
cessary to his existence—if something beyond the conjectural advan- 
tages of foxglove in the case of children, testified even as it is by the 
experience of a learned apothecary in Newcastle-street, had been agitating 
his mind, we should have endeavoured to signalise the event of his re- 
appearance in print, with the solemnity due to the occasion. But we 
resign the ungracious task of investigating the merits of our author—for 
much more useful will it be to listen to what is instructive in his pages. 

Few persons have attained a mature age, at least few of those on whom 
the labours of sedentary employment have been entailed, without expe- 
riencing the inconveniences of dyspepsia or indigestion. Men of literary 
habits, for whom we entertain a natural sympathy, are particularly subject 
to the visitations of that malady. We shall, therefore, throw together 
some of the more prominent and practical conclusions, not merely of Dr. 
Uwins, but’ of those authors to whom we have already alluded, on the 
subject of indigestion, and the mode of curing it; simply giving to them 
at the same time, the arrangement of precepts; the advice which they 
Contain is directly addressed to the dyspeptic patient: but their utility will 
be found to extend much farther. 

First of all, you must avoid putting too much food into the stomach : 
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the great origin of indigestion is over feeding. The best way to know 
when you have ate enough, is to attend to your own feelings of satiety. 
There is a moment when the relish, given by the appetite, ceases, and a 
single mouthful beyond that, oppresses a weak stomach. But in order to 
make the right use of this test, you must eat slowly, for the desire of 
eating, in the case of a fast eater, remains long after the stomach has 
received as much as it can conveniently and safely digest. 

If you are at all in doubt as to the quantity of food which you should 
eat, remember that it is far better to eat too little than to eat too much. 

As to what you shall eat, consider that you are by nature an omnivorous 
animal, that is to say, destined to feed on a mixed diet of vegetables and 
animal food. But as to the proportions of each, or to the quantity of 
either, you must be guided by your own sensations. If in twelve hours 
after your meal no uneasy feeling in body or mind comes on you, your 
meal has been a wholesome one, and you should continue to use the same 
food as much as possible. But if you perceive, any distension of the 
stomach—any unpleasantness about the regions of it—or if your head 
aches, or your spirits get low, you have eaten too much, or you have used 
food that ought to be changed. First, reduce your aliment in quality—if 
the sensations still follow, change it. If necessary, you should live on 
farmaceous food until your stomach is brought to bear animal diet. Fish 
is a most objectionable aliment in your case—but fish, with the sauces 
pres served with it, is direct poison. Abjure cheese, pickles, nuts, and 
the like. 

You may drink at your meals, but not in any quantity. Liquids will 
prevent the gastric juice from acting with its proper effect on the aliment. 
Malt liquor, ardent spirits and wine, are poison to you, except a very small 
quantity of wine or brandy, mixed in four times its quantity of pure water, 
which itself is the best of all liquids for you. Tea is bad, it stimulates 
without nourishing. 

Exercise is indispensable—that on foot, if it can be borne, is best. 
Before you go out, eat your breakfast—it is the safest plan. Avoid fatigue. 

Good air is another element necessary to the re-establishment of your 
health—and not only must it be good—but you must change it often. 

Every morning of your life take as much of a very cold bath on your 
back as a good sized sponge, well saturated, will give you—then get your- 
self well rubbed, and keep warm clothing on for the day afterwards. 
There are erroneous opinions about heat and cold, which you should get 
rid of, if you have acquired them. Before you go into the cold, fill your 
body with heat, only do not get yourself into a perspiration. The hotter 
you are up to this point, the better prepared will you be to encounter the 
cold with impunity. It is a curious fact, that those Englishmen who have 
sojourned in India for any length of time, are, after they return home, s0 
comparatively insensible to the climate, that in general they never put on 
great coats during the winter. 

Avoid study—but above all avoid indulging in depression of spirits, 
and, indeed, you should shun every topic calculated to bring gloomy ideas 
into your mind. 


Upon what easy terms, after all, is nature reconciled with the prodigal 
sensualist ! 
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Arr. XX. An Essay on the Art of Boring the Earth, in order to 
reach the spontaneous Current of Water ; with Researches as to a new 
Theory of the Distribution of the Waters in the Interior of the Globe. 
8vo. pp. 48. New Brunswick: Terhun & Leston. 1826. 


Passinc through one of the streets of London some weeks ago, our 
attention was attracted to a printed placard, which was exposed in a shop 
window, setting forth the vast advantages that might be enjoyed by the 
proprietors of landed estates, if they would permit the author of the said 
prospectus to bore wells for them, at a very moderate expense, which 
should reach the ever-flowing stream of pure water, that is to be found 
uniformly at a certain distance from the surface of the earth. We do not 
recollect the name of the engineer, but he had the courage to claim for 
himself all the merit of the discovery, that such a stream does actually 
exist, and, moreover, if he were to be believed, the inference was not te 3e 
denied that he alone possessed the mysterious knowledge requisite for 
ascertaining the points where the bores would be most successful. Un- 
luckily for his claims, the whole subject had been already long since dis- 
cussed in France, by M. Garnier, and here we find an essay on the same 
curious theme, published in America, the author of which was evidently 
ignorant, not only of the French work, but also of the flaming pretensions 
set forth by our own countryman. M. Garnier has fully and ably treated 
the question of the “Artesian Wells,” as they are called, and has given the 
most precise indications as to the spots where they may be formed, with 
the greatest probability of meeting with a favourable issue. It would seem 
that the results which he has so copiously explained, have been acquired 
in America by mere accident. The water thus obtained is said to be of the 
most excellent description, As to our author’s theory of the distribution 


of waters in the interior of the globe, it cannot possibly be otherwise than 
merely conjectural. 





Art. XXI. Von der, Uebervolkerung in Mitteleuropa. 


On the excessive Population of Central Europe. By Weinhold, 
Councillor of Government. Halle. 1827. 


Here is a German philosopher, nay, a councillor of government, abso- 
lutely frightened to death by the sage theories of Mr. Malthus. Having 
convinced himself, by the assistance of that luminary of the human race, 
that population increases in a geometrical ratio, while the means of sub- 
sistence are only augmented in arithmetical proportion; and that conse- 
quently, if population be permitted to goon, it will soon devour every 
blade of grass upon the face of the earth, Mr. Weinhold gravely pro- 
poses, that the governments, particularly of central Europe, where men 
are becoming most inconveniently numerous, should take serious and 
effective measures for putting a stop to this enormous evil. He gives it 
as his opinion, that all persons should be prohibited from procreating 
children, who have not means of supporting them: he lays his interdict, 
in the first place, on all paupers; and, a fortiori, on all paupers afflicted 
with bodily diseases. In the next place, he condemns to sterility all do- 
mesuic servants, labourers, and apprentices, at least, until they are ina 
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condition to maintain a family; and, finally, those engaged in the military 
service, and all young persons in general. 

But granting that his system is one that ought to be adopted (a conces- 
sion which our readers will scarcely suppose, we are inclined to make), 
how is it to be carried into effect? How are the prohibitions of the legis- 
lative authority on such a subject, to be reduced to practice? Are all the 
men and women labouring under the interdict to be sent to prison, or to be 
cut off in the moment of adolescence? No such thing. The author 
gravely details a most laughable scheme, whereby he conceives that his 
object may be attained. He actually proposes, that his compulsory celi- 
bites should be chained in a manner which we cannot of course explain, 
that the chains should be made at the expense of the state, and sealed 
under, its authority!! An ideaso absurd as this can hardly be listened to, 
without creating an imputation against the sanity of the projector. It is, 
however, the direct and inevitable consequence of the wild theories to which 
it belongs, and ought of itself to be sufficient for the refutation of doctrines 
so extravagant. 





Art. XXII. Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs. 
A History of the Ottoman Empire, derived from Manuscripts which 
for the greater part have not been hitherto consulted. By M. de 
Hammer. 1 vol. 8vo. Pest. 1827. 


M. pe Hammer is well known as an eminent oriental scholar. He spent 
a considerable time at Constantinople, where he employed himself in 
Historical Researches, the results of which he intends to exhibit in the 
work of which the first volume has been recently published. It commences 
with the year 1300, and comes down to the final conquest of Constanti- 
nople in 1453. The text is accompanied by notes, referring to the authorities 
which the writer has followed. The first book treats of the origin and 
native country of the Turks, whose name the author traces to the Tho- 
garma of the Scriptures, and the Targitaiis of the Greeks; the second is 
occupied with the reign of Osman, the first prince of the dynasty that 
bears his name. The historian then proceeds to the conquest of Nicée, and 
of Nicomedia, in 1328; to the organization of the Janissaries (so called 
from the words Jeni Tscheri, which signify a new troop); the reign of 
Amurath I., the capture of Adrianople, and the accession of Bajazet to 
the throne. The invasion and conquest of Greece by the Turks, in 1396, 
are next detailed, and are followed by the contests for the sovereignty, 
which were carried on between Bajazet and Tamerlane, and which ended 
in the captivity of the former. M. de Hammer refutes the assertion, that 
Bajazet was shut up by his conqueror in an iron cage, as some historians 
have represented. The work next discusses the reigns of Mahomet I., 
Amurath IT., Mauuel the Greek emperor, Mahomet II., and the fina! siege 
and capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453. Among the papers 
contained in the appendix, are a Chronological Table of the Wars between 
the Arabians and the Turks, derived from the authority of Hadschi Chal- 
fah ; an Explanation of the Monetary System of the Turks; a Dissertation 
on the Writings of Tamerlane; anda Narrative of the Nine-and-twenty 
Sieges sustained by Byzantium, from the year 477, A.C., down to the 


period last mentioned. The work is highly creditable to M. de Hammer’s 
abilities and industry. 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Domestic and Foreign. 


Tue whole of the Review department of the present number having been 
printed before the ‘ Chronicles of the Canongate’ were published, we can 
only afford room in this place for an extract or two from the preface, highly 
interesting in a literary point of view, with which Sir Walter Scott intro- 
duces his new work to the attention of his readers. It contains a full and 


general confession of the imaginative operations in which he has been en- 
gaged for the last twelve or fifteen years. 


‘I now think it further necessary to say, that while I take on myselfall the 
merits and demerits attending these compositions, I am bound to acknow- 
ledge, with gratitude, hints of subjects and legends which I have received 
from various quarters, and have occasionally used as a foundation of my 
fictitious compositions, or woven up with them in the shape of episodes. 
I am bound, in particular, to acknowledge the unremitting kindness of 
Mr. Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at Dumfries, to whose unwearied 
industry I have been indebted for many curious traditions and points of 
antiquarian interest. It was Mr. Train who recalled to my recollection 
the history of Old Mortality, although I myself had a personal interview 
with that celebrated wanderer, so far back as about 1792, when I found 
him on his usual task. He was then engaged in repairing the gravestones 
of the Covenanters who had died while imprisoned in the castle of Dun- 
nottar, to which many of them were committed prisoners at the period of 
Argyle’s rising : their place of confinement is still called the Whig’s Vault. 
Another debt, which I pay most willingly, is that which Fowe to an unknown 
correspondent (a lady), who favoured me with the history. of the upright 
and high-principled female, whom, in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, I 
have termed Jeannie Deans. The circumstance of her refusing. to save 
her sister’s life by an act of perjury, and undertaking a pilgrimage to Lon- 
don to obtain her pardon, are both represented as true by my fair and 
obliging correspondent ; and they led me to consider the possibility of 
rendering a fictious personage interesting, by mere dignity of mind and 
rectitude of principle, assisted by unpretending good sense and temper, 
without any of the beauty, grace, talent, accomplishment, and wit, to 
which a heroine of romance is supposed to have a prescriptive right. If 
the portrait was received with interest by the public, I am conscious how 
much it was owing to the truth and force of the original sketch, which I 
regret that I am unable to present to the public, as it was written with much 
feeling and spirit.—-Old and odd books, and a considerable collection of 
family legends, formed another quarry, so ample, that it was much more 
likely that the strength of the labourer should be exhausted, than that 
materials should fail. I may mention, for example’s sake, that the ter- 
rible catastrophe of the Bride of Lammermoor actually occurred in a Scot- 
tish family of rank. It maybe proper to say, that the events are imitated ; 
but I had neither the means nor the intention of copying the manners, or 
tracing the characters, of the persons concerned in the real story. Indeed, 
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1 may here state generally, that although I have deemed historical person- 
ages free subjects of delineation, I have never on any occasion violated the 
respect due to private life. It was indeed impossible that traits proper to 
persons, both living and dead, with whom I have had intercourse in ‘so- 
ciety, should not have risen to my pen in such works as Waverley, and 
those which followed it. But 1 have always studied to generalise the por- 
traits, so that they should still seem, on the whole, the productions of 
fancy, though possessing some resemblance to real individuals. Yet 
I must own my attempts have not in this last particular been uniforml 

successful.: There are men whose characters are so peculiarly soutead, 
that the delineation of some leading and principal feature inevitably places 
the whole person before you in his individuality. Thus, the character of 
Jonathan dldbuck, in the Antiquary, was partly founded on that of an old 
friend of my youth, to whom I am indebted for introducing me to Shakspeare, 
and other invaluable favours; but I thought | had so completely disguised 
the likeness, that it could not be recognised by any one now alive. I was 
mistaken, however, and indeed had endangered what I desired should be 
considered as asecret ; for I afterwardslearned that a highly respectable gen- 
tleman, one of the few surviving friends of my father, and an acute critic, 
had said upon the appearance of the work, that he was now convinced 
who was the author of it, as he recognised, in the Antiquary, traces of the 
character of a very intimate friend of my father’s family.—I may here also 
notice, that the sort of exchange of gallantry, which is represented as 
taking place betwixt the Baron of Bradwardine and Colonel Talbot, is a 
literal fact. I may also mention, that the tragic and savage circumstances 
which are represented as ‘preceding the birth of Allan Mac Aulay, in the 
Legend of Montrose, really happened in the family of Stewart of Ardvoir- 
loch. The wager about the candlesticks, whose place was supplied by 
Highland torch-bearers, was laid and won by one of the Mac Donalds of 
Keppoch. The scraps of poetry which have been in most cases tacked to 
the beginning of ‘chapters in these novels, are sometimes quoted either 
from reading or from memory, but, in the generalcase, are pure invention. 
J found it too troublesome to turn to the collection of the British poets to 
discover apposite mottos, and in the situation of the theatrical mechanist, 
who, when the white paper which represented his shower of snow was 
exhausted, continued the storm by snowing brown, I drew on my memory as 
long as I could, and when that failed, eked it out with invention. I believe 
that, in some cases, where actual names are affixed to the supposed quota- 
tions it would be to little purpose to seek them in the works of the authors 
referred to.—And now the reader may expect me, while in the confessional, 
to explain the motives why I have so long persisted in disclaiming the 
works of which I am now writing. To this it would be difficult to give any 
other reply, save that of Corporal Nym—It was the humour or the caprice 
of the time. I hope it will not be construed into ingratitude to the public, 
to whose indulgence, I have owed much more than to any merit 
of my own, if I confess that I am, and have been, more indiffe- 
rent to success, or to failure, as an author, than may be the case 
with others, who feel more strongly the passion for literary fame, pro- 
bably because they are justly conscious of a better title to it. It 
was not until I had attained the age of thirty years, that 1 made any 
serious attempt at distinguishing myself as an author; and at that period, 
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men’s hopes, desires, and wishes, have usually acquired something of a 
decisive character, and are not eagerly and easily diverted into a new 
channel. When I made the discovery,—for to me it was one,—that 
amusing myself with composition, which I felt a delightful occupation, I 
could also give pleasure to others, and became aware that literary pursuits 
were likely to engage in future a considerable portion of my time, I felt 
some alarm that I might acquire those habits of jealousy and fretfulness 
which have lessened, and even degraded, the character of the children of 
imagination, and rendered them, by petty squabbles and mutual irritability, 
the laughing-stock of the people of the world. I resolved, therefore, in 
this respect, to guard my breast (perhaps an unfriendly.critic may add, 
my brow), with triple brass, and as much as possible to avoid resting my 
thoughts and wishes upon literary success, lest I should endanger my own 
peace of mind and tranquillity by literary failure. It would argue either 
stupid apathy or ridiculous affectation, to say that I have been insensible 
to the public applause, when [ have been honoured with its testimonies; 
and still more highly do I prize the invaluable friendships which some 
temporary popularity has enabled me to form among those most distin- 
guished by talents and genius, and which I venture to hope now rest upon 
a basis more firm than the circumstances which gave rise to them. Yet 
feeling all these advantages, as a man ought to do, and must do, I may 
say, with truth and confidence, that I have tasted of the intoxicating cup 
with moderation, and that I have never, either in conversation or corres- 
pondence, encouraged discussions respecting my own literary pursuits. 
On the contrary, I have usually found such topics, even when introduced 
from motives most flattering to myself, rather embarrassing and disagree- 
able. I have now frankly told my motives for concealment, so far as I am 
conscious of having any, and the public will forgive the egotism of the de- 
tail, as what is necessarily connected with it. The author, so long and 
loudly called for, has appeared on the stage, and made his obeisance to the 
audience. Thus far his conduct is a mark of respect. To linger in their 
presence would be intrusion. I have only to repeat, that I avow myself 
in print, as formerly in words, the sole and unassisted author of all the 
Novels published as the composition of the ‘ Author of Waverley.’ I do 
this without shame, for I am unconscious that there is any thing in their 
composition which deserves reproach, either on the score of religion or mo- 
rality; and without any feeling of exultation, because, whatever may have 
been their temporary success, I am well aware how much their reputation 
depends upon the caprice of fashion; and I have already mentioned the 
precarious tenure by which it is held, as a reason for displaying no great 
avidity in grasping at the possession. 

‘Hoping that the courteous reader will afford to a known and familiar 
acquaintance some portion of the favour which he extended to a disguised 


candidate for his applause, I beg leave to subscribe myself his obliged, 
humble servant, 


‘Watter Scort.’ 
Abbotsford, October 1, 1827.’ 


In the comparatively small town of Boulogne Sur Mer, there are no less 
than three weekly journals. Two of these are little more than vehicles for 


advertisements, and for port news. The other is of a higher order. Its 
principal character is that of a Review : but a very considerable quantity 
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of each number is devoted to short chit-chat paragraphs. The Theatre, 
when open, furnishes the editor with a fertile source of observation. Occa- 
sionally, a sad hiatus, the work of the censors, appear in his pages. 


The subscriptions for a Monument to the memory of the late Mr. 
Canning, amounted at the end of last month to upwards of 4000/. In 
the: list of subscribers we are happy to see the names of several distin- 
guished persons, who had been opposed to some of the leading political 
principles advocated by the late right honourable gentleman. In this list 
there are comprised only a few of the names of those noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, under whose sanction the proposal for the erection of a monument 
has been promulgated, and who only postpone adding their subscriptions, 


_ from.a desire of allowing public feeling to operate without the stimulus 
that would be given to it by their example. 


The following is a comparative statement of the height of eleven of the 
most celebrated Cathedrals in Europe. The measurement is given in 
French metres, which the English reader can easily reduce into feet, b 
calculating each metre at the rate of 39,371 inches, or 3280 feet 11 


inches, [Superficial height. 

1. The Dome of the Cathedral, Milan - 11,696 metres. 
2. St. Peter’s, Rome - - - 21,103 
3. St. Paul’s outside the walls, Rome - 9,895 
4. St. Sophia’s Constantinople - - 9,591 
5. St. Mary’s of the Flowers, Florence - 7,881 
6. St. Paul’s, London . - - 7,809 
7. Notre-Dame, Paris - - ” 6,258 
8. The Pantheon, Rome - - - 3,182 
9. St. Joseph’s. Palermo - - - 2,420 
10. St. Philip’s, Naples - - - 2,121 
11. St. Sabine’s, Rome - - - 1,407 


With a view to prevent, or at least discourage, the vile translations of 
French dramas, which inundate the Prussian theatres, a society of book- 
sellers at Berlin have proposed three prizes for the composition of theatri- 
cal pieces; the first to consist of fifty gold Fredericks for the best German 
comedy, in two or three acts; the second, of twenty-six Fredericks for the 
best comedy, in one act; and the third, for the best Vaudeville. 


According to the most accurate calculations, the population of Prussia, 


towards the latter end of the year 1826, amounted to 12,419,788 inhabi- 
tants. 


In the department of the Upper Rhine, near the ancient Mons Brisiacus, 
several Roman antiquities, consisting of perfect vases, exquisitely model- 
led, medaJs, domestic utensils, styles (Roman pens), and other curiosities, 
have been discovered. The proprietors of the land on which these trea- 
sures have been found, are at present engaged in making further researches. 


The public at Paris seem to be quite enchanted with the performances 
presented to them by the company of English actors and actresses. Miss 
Foote appears to be a prodigious favourite. We remark with great plea- 
sure, that the principal stock-pieces of our stage have been selected by the 
manager for his theatre, and that they are made the subjects of elaborate 
and occasionally very eloquent and judicious critiques in the French jour- 
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nals. The English theatre in Paris, is, if we mistake not, destined to 
produce a powerful effect not only upon the principles of the French 
drama, but upon those of French literature in general. 


The biography of Madame Guizot, who lately died in Paris, contains 
some curious, if not romantic, passages. She was, we believe, the wife of 
the gentleman who has recently published a valuable work on the revolu- 
tion of England. She was born on the 2nd of November, 1773. Her 
maiden name was De Meulan. Her father held an official appointment in 
the financial department of government, which enabled him to live in good 
style, and to afford his daughter a very liberal education. In her early 
years she evinced much indifference as to the studies in which she was 
engaged, and her intellect may be said not to have been awakened until it 
was called forth by the reverses which happened in her family, in conse- 
quence of the revolution. Their fortunes were completely destroyed. M 
de Meulan died in 1790, and in about four years afterwards, in order to 
relieve her mother from some privations, she wrote a romance called ‘‘ The 
Contradictions,” which at the time was very successful. Her next work 
was a translation, or rather an improvement, of an English novel, called 
“The Chapel of Ayton,” which is said to be in many respects a touching 
and pathetic composition. But the most remarkable part of her literary 
career, was that which she spent in writing for the Paris newspapers, to 
which (particularly to the Publiciste), she frequently contributed articles on 
the theatres, reviews of books, and sketches of society and manners. 
While she was thus engaged, family afflictions, and bad health, compelled 
her to renounce for awhile her literary labours, and of course to forego the 
comforts which they procured her. In this situation she received one 
morning an anonymous letter, in which the writer proposed to act as her 
substitute in the Publiciste, as long as she should find it convenient, she 
continuing to derive the same pecuniary benefits from the publication, 
which she had already enjoyed. Her delicacy at first refused this generous 
offer, but upon its being warmly pressed upon her, she could no longer 
resist it. The articles were regularly received by her, through a secret 
channel, sent to the newspaper in the usual way, and inserted. The 
author remained for sometime wholly unknown to her; she expressed 
her anxiety to know to whom she was so much indebted, and he appeared 
ultimately to her summons. It was Mr. Guizot, then only in his twentieth 
year, and preluding in those studies in which he has been since so. suc- 
cessful. They were married in 1812, and for fifteen years they lived in the 
most perfect union, They assisted each other continually in their literary 
occupations, and published several joint works, which are popular in 
France. After a protracted indisposition, she died on the 30th of July 
last, while her husband was reading to her the sermon of Bossuet, on the 
immortality of the soul. 


Dr. Bach, the German philologist, has recently published a little volume 
of such fragments of the poems of Mimnermus as are now extant. Mim- 
hermus was a contemporary of Solon, and lived about the time of the 27th 
Olympiad. He is supposed to have been born at Colophon, a city of 
lonia, though the greater part of his life was spent at Smyrna. Some 
Commentators have ascribed to him the invention of the elegiac verse; it 
Scems more certain that he was the first who employed it on amatory 
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themes. His elegies are among the most esteemed of antiquity. The 
fragments that remain are only sixteen in number. The favourite object of 
the poet’s lays appears to have been a lady named Nanno, who is said to 
have played divinely on the flute. 


M. Abel Remusat, the successful translator of the pogeiss Chinese novel, 
Iu-kiao-li, has recently published three volumes of Chinese stories, ren- 
dered into the French language by different hands. Some of the tales are 
well executed, and all of them interesting, on account of the views which 
they exhibit of Chinese habits and manners. 


The King of the Netherlands lately presented a gold medal to M. Adrien 
Balbi, author of the Ethnographic Atlas, containing the classification of 
all the people on the globe, according to their languages. 


Mr. Champollion, jun. is at present employed in having the Roman 
obelisks accurately drawn and engraved on copper. In this, he is sup- 


ported by the Papal government. The hieroglyphics he proposes to ex- 
plain in the text of the work. 


Professor Hansteen contemplates a tour through Siberia, for the pur- 
pose of making observations on the magnetism of the earth. From the 
great talents of this eminent observer, very important results may be 
expected to reward his labours: he proposes setting out early next spring. 


Bible Gems, by the Rev. John Stewart, will very shortly be published. 


There is a fine collection of Egyptian antiquities at Leghorn, sent hither 
by M. D’Anastasy, the Swedish and Norwegian consul at Alexandria. 
The ‘manuscripts on papyrus are a hundred and twenty-six in number. 
One of them, in particular, is exceedingly interesting. It is in Greek, 
and is a treatise on metallic chemistry; containing nearly a hundred 
recipes for purifying or combining various metals. This collection also 
comprises about three hundred articles in gold and silver; comprehending 
necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, rings, small figures, amulets, and other 
ornaments. Among them are three large and beautiful bracelets; one of 
which, in perfect preservation, belonged to King Touthmosis the Third, 
the fifth sovereign of the eighteenth dynasty, called by the Greeks Meeris. 
Among the scarabeei, which are about a thousand in number, is one of a 
large size, rendered very remarkable by the inscription upon it, which re- 
fers to the marriage of Amenophis the Third, the eighth of the eighteenth 
dynasty, with Queen Taia. There are also some bas-relievos in stone, 
admirably finished. 


A curious little work, called the Thgory and Rules of the Game of 
Billiards, by A. Teyssedre, has lately been published at Paris. It is di- 
vided into two parts. In the first, the theory of the game is explained— 
the means of avoiding being cheated in the choice of maces and queues 
are pointed out—the laws of the collision of bodies are detailed—the 
strokes which result from those laws are described—and general principles 
are laid down with respect to the manner of playing and of conducting 
the game. The second part contains the rules of the various games of 


billiards. At the end of the work isa vocavulary of the terms used in 
the game, 
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